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VIRGINIE  BLASIS, 


FIRST  SINGER   AT  THE  ROYAL  ITALIAN  THEATRS,  PARIS, 


THIS  WORK  IS  DEDICATED, 


BY    HER    AFFECTIONATE   BROTHER, 


THE  AUTHOR. 


THE  works  hitherto  published  on  Ihe  Art  of  Dancinj^, 
the  composition  and  performance  of  Ballets  and  Panto- 
mimes, are  few  in  number,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  arc  best  qualified  to  judge,  deticient  in  sterling; 
merit  and  general  utility.  The  subject  has  certainly  been 
treated  by  Noverre  in  a  masterly  manner,  considering 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  and  the  apparent  intention 
of  bis  labours;  he  threw  many  new  and  brilliant  lig;hts 
upon  the  art,  but  his  letters  were  more  adapted  to  in- 
struct the  Professor  than  to  improve  the  Pupil,  even  at 
the  time  of  their  publication;  and  the  art  has  since  ad- 
vanced with  such  rapidity,  that  his  works  are  now  of 
little  use  to  either.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  have 
written  on  tliis  subject  seem  to  have  been  persons  of 
taste,  talent  and  learning;  but  they,  evidently,  were  not 
dancers:  so  that,  however  attractive  their  productions 
may  be  to  the  general  reader,  the  lounger,  or  the  literary 
man,  (bey  are  of  little  practical  utility  to  the  Mime,  the 
Dancer  or  the  Ballet-master.  They  contain  a  string  of 
theoretic  and  unconnected  ideas,  but  do  not  develope 


the  powers  ami  practice  of  the  art,  in  all  its  various 
branches.  In  fact,  a  [>ractical  work  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  calculated  at  once  to  assist  the  professor, 
to  enlighten  and  amuse  the  amateur,  and  to  instruct  the 
student,  appeared  to  have  been  a  desideratum.  Impres- 
sed with  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  after  several  years  of 
study,  research,  and  practical  experience,  encouraged  by 
many,  whose  opinions  he  values  most  highly,  emboldened 
by  the  flattering  reception  which  several  of  his  papers 
already  published  on  different  portions  of  the  subject 
met  wirh  on  the  Continent,  the  Author  resolved  on  un- 
dertaking the  composition  of  a  work  on  the  origin  and 
progress — the  theory  and  practice  of  dancing,  and  the 
composition  and  performance  of  the  Pantomime  and 
Ballet.  He  has  proposed  ameliorations  as  he  advanced, 
and  offered  a  new  method  of  instruction,  which  is  more 
certain,  as  well  as  shorter,  than  those  at  present  fol- 
lowed: he  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  greater  latitude 
to  Pantomime  than  the  art  has  hitherto  been  allowed ; 
(o  apply  the  rules  and  various  styles  of  the  regular 
drama  to  the  composition  of  Pantomime;  to  shew  thai 
Ballets  should  not  be  mere  dwertiisetnenls  or  dancing 
ipeclaclea;  that  the  art  not  only  aspires  to,  but  can  even 
give  evidence  of,  her  rightful  claim  to  a  higher  rant 
among  her  sisters,  than  many  persons.  Judging  only  from 
what  they  have  seen,  may  be  induced  to  imagine;  that  all 
the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  the  comic  and  the  se- 
rious, the  terrible  and  llio  ludicrous  have  been,  und  still 
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may  be,  perfectly  expressed  by  a  skilful  Ballet-master 
and  an  accomplished  Mime.  He  has  attempted  to  treat 
the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enlighten  and  in- 
struct those  who  profess  or  study  the  art,  without  be- 
coming dull  or  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader  of 
taste  and  education.  Such  have  been  the  Author's  ob- 
jects; enamoured  of  his  art,  and  zealous  for  its  ad- 
vancement in  a  great,  a  learned,  and  a  polished  nation, 
his  most  ardent  desire  is,  that  the  present  work,  which 
has  been  conceived  and  executed  in  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land, may  meet  with  a  favourable,  or  rather  an  indul- 
g'ent,  reception  from  its  people,  and  be  in  some  measure 
conducive  to  their  pleasures,  by  tending  to  ameliorate 
one  of  their  most  elegant  and  rational  amusements* 

London^  November n  1829. 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS 

OP 

DANCING. 
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Terpsichore 


**  D'Euterpe  aimable  soeur,  comme  Euterpe  on  rencense, 
*'  £t  mariant  sa  marche  au  son  des  instrumens, 
"  £)le  a  le  m^me  trdne,  et  les  mSmes  amans/' 

DORAT. 


The  study  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  the  most  pleasing  occu- 
pation to  which  the  human  mind  can  be  dedicated.  It 
entertains  us ;  and  the  clouds  which  the  labours  and  cares 
of  life  often  cast  over  our  spirits  are,  for  a  while,  agreeably 
dispersed  : — nor  is  amusement  the  only  advantage  attend- 
ing this  study ;  its  utility  is  also  very  conspicuous.  The 
knowledge  of  one  branch  or  other  of  the  fine  arts  has  im- 
mortalized many  men ;  and  some  nations,  by  moral  supe- 
riority, which  their  cultivation  has  given  them  over  others, 
have  been  rendered  for  ever  illustrious  and  celebrated. 

The  countries  where  a  Newton  calculated  infinity; 
where  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Milton  wrote ;  where  a  Bra- 
mante  and  a  Michael  Angelo  built;  where  Raphael 
painted,  and  where  Cinna,  Athalie,  S^c,  were  composed, 

are  the  first  countries  in  the  world.     The  rest,  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  fine  arts,  are  but  mere  barbarians  or  children, 
notwithstanding  their  antiquity,  and  all  that  nature  has 
done  for  them. 

I  have,  in  tliesc  preliminary  remnrk",  perhaps,  departed 
from  my  subject ;  but  let  the  motive  plead  my  excuse. 
The  arts  are  linked  together  in  one  and  llie  Eanie  chain  ; 
poetry,  music,  paii^ling  and  dancing  bear  a  strong  affiniiy 
to  each  other,  and  the  enjoyments  we  derive  from  them 
merit  an  equiil  gratitude  and  homage  ;  and  most  enviable 
arc  they  whose  souh  are  susctptible  of  tlie  pleasures 
which  they  inspire. 

"  Le  v^riiable  Mpril  lail  m  plier  &  loul ; 

On  ne  vii  qu'  it  demi  quind  on  n'a  qu'ua  leul  goQt.'' 

VolTUBB. 

Singing,  nn  less  dclighlful  than  natural  to  man,  must, 
in  its  progress  have  inspired  liim  ivitb  certain  gestures 
relative  to  the  various  sounds  which  he  uttered.  Ilia 
breast  became  agitated;  his  arms  opened  or  approached 
each  other;  his  feet  began  to  furm  certain  step^,  more  or 
less  rapid;  his  features  participated  in  these  movements; 
in  short,  his  whole  body  was  soon  responsive  to  the 
sounds  that  vibrated  in  Ills  ears.  And  thus  singing,  which 
was  the  expression  of  one  pleasure,  gave  rise  to  nnoilieri 
innate,  but  till  then  unknown;  to  which  we  have  given 
the  name  of  dancing.  Such  were  unquestionably,  the 
primitive  causes  of  the  origin  of  this  art. 

Music  and  dancing  have  a  very  strong  ascendancy  over 
our  intellectual  foculties.  "  La  musique,"  snjs  d'Alero- 
bert,  "  lantot  douce  et  insinuanle,  taniAt  fol&ire  et  gaie, 
tant6t  simple  et  naive,  tanldt  ctifin  sublime  et  pnthetiqtie, 
tour  A  tour  nou«  charme,  nous  ^leve  et  nous  dedilre." 

The  powers  of  this  enchanting  art  «re  well  known  to 
every  one.  The  le.irned  tSaverlu  Maitvi  relates,  that  the 
republic  of  Roue  had  expressly  csublished  a  college  of 
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Titucint,  whose  device  was  composed  of  the  five  following 
letters:  Q.S.P.P.S.  "  qui  sacris  publicis  prcEsto  tunt." 
They  were  held  in  high  eslimatinn,  and  treatcil  in  an  hon" 
Durable  manner;  they  might  even  aspire  to  the  first 
dignities  in  ihe  ci'mmonwealth.  Sometimes  rhey  were 
priests  of  Jupiter  and  augurs;  at  others,  admirals  of 
fleets,  captains  of  legions,  commanders  of  the  cavaliy, 
&c.,  and  History  spe.iks  of  them  in  many  places'. 

The  name  of  the  Muse,  Terpsicliore,  who  presides  over 
the  dance,  is  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  nf  ir»>,  to  de- 
light, and  x"f  the  dance;  and  ihe  name  of  the  Muse 
Euterpe,  who  presides  over  music,  is  derived  from  two 
words,  tv  well,  and  r.(nr«i>  to  delight. 

The  former  appears  to  iiave  been  created  for  climates 
that  are  under  the  influence  of  a  torrid  sun.  It  is  a  pleasure 
everywhere — there  it  is  a  passion  ;  warmed  by  an  incessant 
heat,  the  glowing  constitution  of  the  native  of  ihe  South, 
contains  the  seed  of  every  pleasure ;  each  moment  of  his 
rapid  existence  ajems  to  him  made  .only  for  enjoyment. 
Ihe  inhabitant  of  the  North,  forced  by  nature  to  main- 
tain a  constant  combat  with  the  rigours  of  the  seasons, 
seldom  aspires  to  delight.  His  wliole  care  is  engrossed 
ia  securing  himself  from  snows  and  frosts.  The  rough- 
ness of  his  manners  almost  extinguishes  his  sensibility ; 
and  the  delicate  sentiments  ihat  voluptuouaness  imparts 
are  lo  him  wholly  unknown. 

How  could  dancing,  that  amiable  offspring  of  pleasure, 
display  her  gracefiilness  and  attractions  amid  perpetual 
ice  and  never  melting  snows  ? 

Mitsic  and  dancing  are  nearly  coeval  with  the  world. 
The  Egyptians,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Jews,  and 
the  Arcadians,  the  most  ancient  of  nations;  Amphion, 
Orpheus,  Chiron,  Thamyris,  the  prophetess  Miriam, 
David,  and  others,  together  with  the  dances  that  the 
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Israelites  performed  in  honour  of  the  golden  calf,  pro- 
claim its  antiquity.  These  two  arts  were  in  the  sequel 
reduced  to  certain  rules  and  limits  by  ingenious  and  in- 
ventive artists. 

We  are  informed  by  Moses  that  the  inventor  of  music 
was  Jubal,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Cain ;  and  that  bta 
brother,  Tubalcain,  vns  a  worker  in  brass  and  iron  '.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  supposed  that  he  conceived  the  idea  from 
the  reiterated  blows  nf  his  brother's  hammers  on  the  anvil,  . 
the  sounds  of  which  induced  him  to  compose  musical 
tones,  and  regulate  their  time  and  cadence.  But  Macro- 
bius  and  Boetius  give  the  honour  of  the  discovery  to 
Pythagoras,  which  he  made  in  a  similar  manner.  They 
say,  that  as  the  philosopher  passed  by  a  forge,  he  remark- 
ed the  sounds  that  issued  from  the  anvil  as  the  hammers 
struck  on  it  in  rotation  ;  and  the  variety  of  notes  thus 
produced,  gave  him  the  first  hint  towards  laying  down 
rules  for  the  art  of  melody. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  dancing.  Burette  has  ga- 
thered the  following  information  from  ancient  writers  i — • 
Opinions  do  not  agree  as  to  the  names  and  country  of 
those  from  whom  the  Greeks  received  the  first  lessons  of 
such  an  exercise  (dancing).  Some  pretend,  and  amongst 
the  number  Theophrastus,  that  a  certain  flute  player, 
named  Andron,  a  native  of  Catania,  in  Sicily,  was  the 
first  who  accompanied  the  notes  of  his  flute  with  various 
movements  of  the  body,  which  fell  in  harmony  with  his 
music ;  and  that  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  expressed  the  verb  to  dance  by  irixrTlCw,  wishing 
it  thereby  to  be  understood,  that  they  originally  derived 
dancing  from  Sicily. 

Lucian  attributes  its  invention  to  Rhea,  who  taught  it 
to  her  priests  in  Phrygia,  and  the  Island  of  Crete'. 
Others  suppose  that  it  is  owing  to  the  Tomans,  or,  at  least. 
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that  it  was  they  who  brought  it  to  perfection.  These 
last  seemed  more  than  any  other  people  destined  by  na- 
ture to  practise  it.     They  excelled  in  voluptuous  dances. 

Dancing  and  music  were  more  particularly  cultivated 
by  the  Greeks  than  by  the  rest  of  the  ancients.  The 
Aliienians  were  fond  of  the  former  in  the  extreme.  Plato 
and  Socrales  approved  of  it ;  theThesaalians  and  Lacede- 
monians deemed  it  equal  in  rank,  with  any  other  of  the 
fine  arts  *. 

Cliophantes,  of  Thehes,  and  Eschylus  greatly  advanced 
the  progress  of  dancing.  The  latter  introduced  it  in  his 
pieces,  and,  by  uniting  together  all  the  imitative  arts, 
gave  the  first  models  of  theatrical  reprcEentations.  Paint- 
ing had  a  great  share  in  adding  to  their  charm,  and  the 
pencil  of  Agatharcus,  under  the  directions  of  that  cele- 
brated dramatist,  traced  the  first  ornaments  of  a  stage. 
This  Agatbarcua  wrote  a  work  upon  Scenic  Architecture, 
which  must  have  then  been  very  valuable  and  useful- 

A  few  centuries  afterwards,  when  the  Romans  exhibited 
magnificent  and  ravishing  spectacles  in  the  same  style  as 
the  Greeks,  dancing  obtained  the  praises  of  Lucian,  Apu- 
leius,  Martial,  Seneca,  &c.,  and  was  especially  practised 
in  pantomimes,  a  sort  of  performance  wholly  unknown  to 
the  Greeks.  These  pieces  were  composed  of  comic  or 
heroic  subjects,  expressed  by  gesture  and  dances.  The 
names  of  Pyladus,  and  Bathylius,  the  original  authors 
of  the  pantomimic  art,  remain  celebrated  on  the  pages  of 
hbtory,  as  famous  performers  of  these  kind  of  ballets, 
then  called  Italic  dances. 

•''Ln  Paniomiroe  eil  dfie  i  Tanlique  Ilalie, 
Oil  nii.-me  die  eclipsa  Melpomene  et  Thalie." 

The  Romans  were  all  enraptured  with  these  panto- 
mimes and   blessed  the  tyrant  (Augustus),  whose  policy 
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well  knew  how  advantageous  it  was  to  liim  to  afford  them 
amusement.  The  primitive  Romans  calleJ  dancing  Sal- 
talio,  and  the  Greeks,  Orc/iesit.  Salius,  an  Arcadian, 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  former  the  Ars  SullalionU. 
Willi  them,  therefore,  the  original  dance  was  the  Salian, 
which  consisted  in  the  imilaliun  of  all  the  gestures  and 
motions  that  man  can  possihly  make.  In  this  class  of 
gymnastics,  the  nitmiclu  and  bufTooDs  usually  exercised 
themselves. 

According  to  the  infonnatinn  we  derive  from  such 
authors  as  have  treated  of  the  dances  of  their  times,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  this  Saltation,  properly  so  called,  must 
have  been  something  very  similar  to  the  grotesque  kind  of 
performance  ao  prevalent  in  Iiaty,  a  few  years  ago,  but 
which  seems  at  present  almost  banished  from  the  theatres 
of  that  country.  The  Italian  grotesque  is  nothing  but 
leaps,  tumbling,  feats  of  strength,  &c,  and  caimot  he  en- 
dured except  in  ballets  of  the  burlesque  and  extravagant 
kind.  Marino  describes  a  grotesque  actor  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

"One  who  ventures  on  prodigious  exertions,  so  extra- 
ordinary, and  so  dangerous,  that  they  inspire  at  once  both 
horror  and  attmiration  '." 

The  corruption  tliat  had  crept  into  the  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions of  ancient  Rome,  induced  Trajan  to  forbid  them 
entirely ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  for  awhile 
abandoned.  Some  time  after  that  emperor's  death,  they 
again  made  their  appearance,  but  still  accumpanied  with 
the  same  obscenities,  to  which  they  owed  their  decline. 
The  christian  ponliSs,  therefore,  followed  the  example  of 
Trajan  by  pnihibtiing  them  again. 

At  length,  after  a  lapse  of  some  ages,  modem  Italy 
brought  fi-rth  Rcr<;onzo  di  Bolta,  the  rt-viver  of  dancingt 
music,  and  histrionic  diversions.     He  rignslized  himself  in 
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the  (Ste  which  he  prepared  for  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan, 
oa  ihe  marriage  of  ihat  prince,  wiih  Isabella  of  Arragon  *. 
The  taste  and  magnificence  displayed  in  this  superb  ft;s- 
tiral  at  I'orttina,  was  imitated  by  all  llie  principal  towns  of 
Italy,  who  seemed  eager  to  concur  in  the  regeneration  of 
those  agreeable  arts, 

Italy  has,  at  different  times  been  the  garden  of  every 
■rt  and  science.  It  was  there  that  Dante,  Columbus,  Ga- 
lileo, and  Machiavcl  were  bom;  and  there  aho  was  the 
enebanting  Terpsichore  honoured  under  a  more  pleas- 
ing aj>d  elegant  form,  than  antiquity  had  bestowed  upon 
bcr. 


"D'ogtii  bell"  Arte  D 


;i  madre,  o  Italia? 
Sin 


)  Pell  ICO. 


We  may,  therefore,  say  that  the  Italians  were  the  first 
to  nihject  the  ai-ms,  legs,  and  body  to  certain  rules ;  which 
rrgul«tion  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Before 
(hat  time  they  danced,  in  my  opinion,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  bad  done  before 
(hem,  which  was,  by  giving  high  leaps,  making  extrnva- 
gsnt  conlortio))^,  uncouth  and  indelicate  motions,  and  rest- 
ing in  the  moat  unbecoming  attitudes.  A  coinmfin- place 
pnclicewas  the  only  instruction  such  dancers  received  '. 
Tbe  greater  or  less  pleasure  they  enjoyed  in  their  per- 
formance, occusioned  tbeni  more  or  less  to  excel.  Danc- 
ing (as  an  art)  was  then  only  in  iU  infancy. 

Tsiite  and  experience  having,  at  length)  established 
precepts  whereby  the  steps,  attitudes,  and  motions,  were 
aystemfttically  arranged,  all  was  d<)ne  afterwards,  accord- 
ing U>  method,  and  in  strict  harmony  with  the  time  and 
otdence  of  tlio  aecorapanying  music.  The  works  of  the 
be«t  sculptors  and  painters  must  have  served  as  models 
towards  the  attainment  of  grace  and  elegance,  in  the  Ta- 
riotu  poulions  adopted  in  dancing,  as  they  did  to  the 
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Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  dumb  shewg,  &c.  Dancing 
thus  made  rapid  strides  towards  being  perfected  and  ren- 
dered u  more  pleasing  and  imitative  art ;  especially  when 
united  with  pontomime. 

Dancing,  pantuniime,  and  histrionic  splendour  have, 
in  our  days,  been  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection. 
With  respect  to  magnificence,  truth  of  imitation  in  costume 
and  scenery,  nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  theatres 
of  the  principal  towns  of  Italy— none  can  be  admitted  to 
dispute  with  them  the  palm  of  excellence,  but  the  opera 
of  Paris,  and  the  theatres  of  Drury  Lane,  and  Covenl 
Garden,  of  London.  One  reason  that  may  be  urged  for 
Italian  superiority  in  theatricals,  U,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  greatly  resemble  their  ancestors,  the 
Romans,  when  the  universal  cry  was  "  Panem  et  Cir- 
censes  1"  The  taste  and  style  of  the  present  decoration, 
the  powers  of  our  machinery,  and  the  talent  now  displayed 
by  performers,  far  surpass  the  infantine  attempts  of  the 
ancients. 

Notwithstanding  the  vicious  taste,  and  even  ignorance, 
with  which  our  forefathers  are  reproached  by  modern  in- 
novators, we  have  not  extended  much  beyond  them  the 
principles  of  the  art-  Our  execution  is  unquestionably 
more  graceful,  complicated,  and  bold  than  that  of  our  old 
masters;  but,  is  it  not  to  them  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
pre-eminence?  They  afTorded  us  the  means  of  surpass- 
ing them;  they  showed  us  the  paths  that  led  to  per- 
fection; they  pointed  out  the  goal  to  us,  and  we  at- 
tained it. 

I  will  prove  this  by  quoting  a  few  stanzas  from  Marino's 
celebrated  poem  of  Adonis,  which  will  also  serve  as  an 
authority  for  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  origin  of 
modern  dancing,  and  Italian  dancers.  The  amateur  will 
find   in   them  many  interesting  details,  and  the  profes- 
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sor  much  useful  knowledge  of  his  art.  I  have  never 
seen  any  thing  so  truly  descriptive  and  pleasing. 

The  poet  exaggerates  at  times,  but  that  is  a  prerogative 
of  his  muse ;  all  he  says  is,  however,  in  the  order  of  possi- 
bilities. He  enables  us  to  judge  of  tlie  state  in  which 
dancing  was,  two  centuries  ago ;  and  the  parallel  that  I 
shall  draw,  by  means  of  notes,  between  the  steps  and  atti- 
tudes of  those  times,  and  such  as  we  now  practise,  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  (he  reader. 

Marino  displays  much  taste  and  knowledge  in  the  art, 
which  he  here  treats  of.  What  he  tells  us  of  Terpsichore, 
fully  explains  to  us  the  improvement  of  which  dancing 
was  susceptible  at  its  origin.  This  modern  Ovid,  in  the 
twentieth  canto  of  his  poem,  makes  Venus  institute  games 
to  celebrate  the  obsequies  of  Adonis.  All  the  divinities 
assemble  to  dispute  the  dilTcrent  prizes.  The  muse  of 
dancing  hounds  into  the  lists,  and  pompously  exhibits  her 
skill.  The  following  is  the  animated  description  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  has  produced : — 

" Solettaa  bailor  resta  in  disparte 

Tersicore,  che  diva  i  di  quell'  arte. 
Si  rilra^ge  da  capo,  innanzi  fassi, 

Piega  il  ginocchio,  e  move  il  pid  spedito, 
£  Htudia  ben  come  ilispcnsi  i  passi", 
Mentre  del  dolto  suon  segue  linvito". 
Circonda  il  campo,  e  raggirando  vassi 
Priaehe  procedu  u  carolar  pifi  trito, 
Si  licve,  che  porrin,  benche  proronde, 
Premer  senz'  offender  le  vie  dell'  onde  '". 

Sul  vago  pi^  Bi  libra,  e  il  vago  piede 
Movendo  a  passu  misurato  e  lento. 
Con  maeslria,  con  leggiadria  si  vcde 
Portar  la  vita  in  cento  guise  e  cento  ", 
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Or  siscostn,  oc 
Or,  a  niancn,  o 


i  Qccnsta,  ■ 


r  fugge,  or  ried^ 
in  un  mo  men  to  '*, 
Scorr;tuio  il  suu1,  siccoiiie  suol  b:ileno 
Deir  oria  estira  U  limpidu  sereno  ". 
E  cnn  si  destri,  e  ben  composli  nioti 

Rudendo  in  jirima  il  pi^in  si  avvolge  ed  em, 
Che  non  ti  sa  (|iial  pkile  in  aria  roti, 
B  r|[>ul  lermnile'  due  laccbi  hi  terra. 

Qiwnda  I'orbe  distornn,  e  quundo  il  serra. 
Con  pariiiuenii  si  minuti,  c  speESi, 
Clie  il  Meuiidro  nun  ha  tunti  refleasi ". 

Divide  il  tempo,  e  Is  misura  egualc, 

Kd  oBServn  in  agn'i  atto  unlioe  e  nonna. 
Secondo  cbe  ude  il  sonntore,  e  quale 
O  grave  il  suono,  o  concitato  ei  furmo, 
Tal  col  piede  atteggiando  o  scende,  o  sale, 
£  va  tarda,  o  veUice  a  slam;iar  rnrma". 
Fiuniiiia  eit  onda  Bomigliit,  e  lurbo,  e  biseio, 
Se  poggiii.  o  citia,  o  si  rivolge,  o  stridcia'*. 

Fun  bel  wmcerto  Vun  e  I'allro  finnco 

Per  Je  piirli  tli  mi-ZKO,  e  per  rcBtreit», 
Moln  il  destro  non  fa  che  subil'  niioo 
Non  I'accompiigni  il  sua  compngnu  id  aieme  ". 
Concordi  i  pi6,  mentre  ti  vibm  il  manco, 
L'ultro  ancor  coa  In  puntn  il  lerren  preme. 
Tempo  non  balte  mni  Kcatso,  o  soverchio, 

Tien  ne'  pnesiiggi  suoi  niodo  diverin. 

Comediversue  de'  concent)  il  tuono. 
Tnnti  ne  fn  j-er  drittn,  per  Iravereo, 
Quimle  le  puuse,  e  le  perioili  sons. 
E  luttn  pronia  ad  ubiiidire  al  verso, 
Che  il  cennit  insegna  del  mBcslro  suono. 
Or  si  avanza,  or  si  arrelrn,  or  smontn,  or  ba 
£  Mupie  con  ragion  si  abbUM  «d  alza  ". 
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Talor  le  fughe  arresia,  il  corso  posa, 
Indi  mula  tenpre  in  un  isinnte, 
K  con  geoiDFtria  niaravi^^Uoaa 
A|>re  il  cnmpasso  clelle  vugiie  i)!.'in(e, 
Onde  viene  n  ataiiip:ir  sfera  ingegnosa, 
E  rota  a  qudin  del  pavon  seiiibiiinle, 
Tengiiiio  i  [lie  lu  perit'criae  il  cenlro. 
Quel  voUeggiaili  fuor,  questo  sCa  dentru**. 
Sul  sinislro  sostiensi,  in  fonue  novc 

L'agil  corpo  si  ralto  nggira  inlnrno, 
Che  con  fretta  minor  si  volge  e  moTC 
II  volubil  pnleo,  I'agevol  lorno. 
Con  grnziapui  nun  piij  vei!i:laa1trove 
Ti  geiitilmentc,  onile  pnrii  rilorno. 
Si  erge.  e  sospcnde,  e  ribnlzando  in  alto 
Rompe  I'aria  per  mezzo,  e  trinria  il  salto". 
n  capn  iricliina  prin  che  in  alto  saglin, 

E  gambu,  a  gnmbn  intrcccia,  cd  incrociccbio, 
Diilie  braccia  ajutato  il  corpn  scaglia, 
Ln  persona  Htira,  e  si  rannicchia. 
Poi  spicca  il  Inncio,  e  menlre  I'aria  tnglia, 
Due  voile  con  I'un  pie  I'liltro,  si  iiicchia, 
EfS  bnttendo,  c  ribalienilo  enlrambe 
Sollevalii  dal  plan,  guiziar  le  ganibe". 
Poich^  elk  h  giunta  in  su  quntiln  piu  pole. 
La  vedi  in  giu  diminnir  cadente, 
E  nel  cader  si  lieve  il  siu.l  percole, 
Che  Bcossa,  o  calpesiio  nnn  se  ne  senle, 
E  '  el  vedcr  con  che  mirabil  role 
Sullo  spazio  primierpiombi  repente. 
Come  piii  snella,  allin  che  strale,  o  Inmpo, 
Discorra  a  salli,  e  cavriole  il  eampo". 
[See  Traiislaliou  at  Ihe  eml  of  the  NoU".] 
■Setting  Aside  poetical  exaggeration  this  gives  us  a  tole- 
nbl/  good   idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  dancing  waa 
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held  in  the  16th  century,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  executed.  Connoisseurs  will  best  appreciate  its  merit. 
Itahan  dancing  was  universally  applauded,  and  excited 
the  admiration  and  imitation  of  foreigners ;  among  whom 
the  Spanish  were  the  first  to  follow  it.  They  at  first  par- 
tially succeeded  ;  the  use  of  the  castagnettes,  which  they 
added,  produced  a  pleasing  effect ;  but  having  in  the  sequel 
incorporated  with  it  a  multiphcity  of  leaps,  capers,' uncouth 
postures,  and,  in  short,  the  most  graceless  and  extravagant 
motions ;  the  art  of  dancing  in  Spain  became  a  degrada- 
tion and  a  vice,  whilst  in  Italy  it  preserved  a  certain  dig- 
nity and  decency.  This  corruption  in  style  and  taste 
among  the  Spaniards,  must  be  chiefiy  attributed  to  the 
Chica,  a  dance  of  a  very  immoral  nature,  which  the  Moors 
had  brought  with  them  from  Africa".  The  native  of  the 
Peninsula,  under  the  influence  of  the  climate  where  he  is 
bom,  and  with  the  natural  heat  and  vivacity  of  his  consti- 
tution, eagerly  received  the  Chica,  which  soon  became  one 
of  his  chief  delights.  To  this  dance  1  therefore  ascrilie 
the  indelicacy,  and  sometimes  even  the  laseiviousness 
BO  common  in  Spanish  dancing.  The  Chica  afterwards 
changed  its  name  to  that  of  Fandango,  of  which  Dr. 
Yriarte  speaks  in  the  following  terms: —  "The  melodious 
Fandango  that  spreads  a  joy  through  the  souls  of  natives 
and  foreigners,  of  sages  and  old  men." — ( Abridgeinent  of 
the  History  of  Spain.) 

I  cannot  here  omit  the   charming  description  which 

Marino,  in  the  above  quoted  poem,  gives  of  this  dance. 

Tlie  poet  records  the  true  manner  in  which  it  was  performed 

in  his  time ;  and  his  time  was  nearly  (hat  of  its  origin. 

"  Due  caatBgnelle  di  sonoro  bogso, 

Tien  nelle  man  la  Giovinetta  anlita. 
Che  accompagnando  il  pi^  con  gnuia  t 
Pan  forte  ad  or  ad  or  scroccar  le  dits. 
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Regge  coQ  timpaoo  I'altro  il  qual  percosso 
Con  sooaglietti  ad  atteggiar  Pinvita ; 
£d  alternando  un  bel  concerto  doppio 
Al  8uono  a  tempo  accordono  lo  scoppio. 

Quanti  moti  a  lascivia^  e  quanti  gesti 
Provocar  ponno  i  piii  pudici  affetti^ 
Quanto  corromper  pu6  gli  animi  onesti^ 
Rappresentano  agli  occhi  in  vivi  oggetti. 
Cenni^  e  baci  disegna  or  quella^  or  questi^ 
Fanno  i  fianchi  ondeggiar,  scontronsi  i  petti, 
Socchiudon  gli  occhi  e  quasi  infrd  se  stessi 
VengoB  danzando  agli  ultimi  complessi.** 

[See  Translation  at  the  end  of  the  Notes.] 

The  Fandango  cannot  be  described  in  a  more  exact 
and  lively  manner.  The  mode  of  its  execution  at  present 
18  much  the  same.  Marino  declaims  against  its  immo- 
rality and  the  abuse  that  was  made  of*  it  in  Spain  and 
afterwards  in  Italy.     He  calls  it 

■ oscena  danza. 

Fera  il  sozzo  inventor,  che  tril  noi  questa 
Introdusse  primier  barbara  usanza. 
Chiama  questo  suo  gioco  empio  e  profano 
Saravanda^^  e  Ciaccona*^,  il  novo  Ispano*. 

The  Fandango,  we  thus  perceive,  again  changed  its 
name,  but  suffered  little  variation  in  its  character.  It  was 
introduced  into  Italy  but  performed  with  more  restraint. 
Almost  every  Spanish  dance,  such  as  the  Bolero,  the 
Cachticka,  the  Seguidillas,  of  Moorish  origin,  are  imitations 
of  the  African  Fandango  or  Chica,  They  are  therefore 
all  marked  with  that  voluptuousness,  I  might  even  say 
obscenity,  which  characterised  their  model. 

•  In  English — "  Perish  the  man  who  first  introduced  this  obscene 
and  shocking  dance  among  us !"  The  inhabitants  of  New  Castile  called 
this  profane  exhibition  by  the  name  of  Saravanda  and  Ciaccona. 
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Dancing,  far  from  being,  as  among  other  nations,  an 
innocent  amusement  is,  witli  tlie  Spanish  an  excitement  to 
vice  und  immorality.  Compare  the  national  dances  of 
the  former  with  those  of  the  latter,  we  shall  see  that  the 
Chica,  the  Fandango,  the  Sarao",  and  a  few  others, 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  strongest,  deepest,  and  most  im- 
moderate passion,  whilst  the  Tarantella,  the  Fnurlane**, 
the  Contredanse^' ,  the  Prnveni;ale,  the  Maxourque, 
commonly  calhd  la  Ruaxe^",  I' Ecnssaise,  V AUemande, 
la  Hongroiae,  &c.,  all  well  known  popular  dances,  are 
kept  within  certain  limits  and  forms,  far  more  creditable 
to  society. 

The  Neapolitan  Tarantella  is,  of  all  modem  dances,  the 
liveliest  and  most  diversiBed,  bul  like  the  SicUieune,  it 
possesses  much  similitude  to  the  Fandango.  Both  are,  I 
believe  (but  particularly  the  former),  a  mixture  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  dancing,  and  must  have  bad  their  rise  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Spanish  style  into  Italy. 

'I'lie  Tarantella"  is  the  national  dance  of  the  Nea- 
politans. It  is  gay  and  voluptuous;  its  steps,  attitudes 
and  music,  still  exhibit  the  character  of  tliose  who  in- 
vented it- 

This  dance  is  generally  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Tarantella,  a  venomous  spider  of  Sicily. 
Those  who  have  the  misfurtune  to  be  bitten  by  ic  cannot 
escape  dissolution  but  by  a  violent  perspirdtinn,  which 
forces  the  poison  out  of  the  body  through  the  pores. 
As  exercise  is  the  principal  and  surest  method  to 
effict  this  ]>erspiration,  it  wns  discovered,  by  repeated 
experiments,  that  music  was  the  only  incentive  to  motion 
on  tlie  unbiippy  suHi-'rers.  It  possessed  the  power  of 
making  them  h-np  nhoitt,  until  extreme  fatigue  put  an 
end  to  ihi  li  ■■  ■■  i  '  :  Tlicy  then  fell,  and  the  sweating 
thus  li  of  effecting  a  radical  cure. 
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The  muac  best  adapted  to  the  performance  of  tbia 
kinti  of  iiiirBcle.  is  excessively  lively;  its  notes  and  caden- 
ces strongly  marked  and  of  the  ^  measure.  The  reitera- 
ted strains  of  these  Irioleis,  together  with  the  vivacity  of 
ttie  movement,  are  capable  of  electriTying  frames,  whoae 
total  derangement  appears  on  the  point  of  depriving  them 
of  animation". 

Whether  the  Tarantella  dance  was  first  used  as  a 
remedf  fur  the  bite  of  the  spider,  or  whether  the  atti- 
tudes and  gestures  with  which  the  music  inspired  the 
sufierera,  gave  the  first  idea  of  forming  them  into  a 
dance,  it  is  impossible  to  deteiTnitie  ;  but  it  owes  its  origin 
unquestionably  to  that  complaint. 

Love  and  pleasure  are  conspicuous  throughout  this 
dance.  £ach  moiion,  each  gesture  is  made  with  the  most 
voluptuous  gracefulness.  Animated  by  the  accompanying 
mandolines,  tambourines  and  castagnettes,  the  woman 
tries,  by  her  rapidity  and  liveliness,  to  excite  the  love  of 
her  partner,  who,  in  his  turn,  endeavours  to  charm  her 
with  his  agility,  elegance  and  demonstrations  of  tenderness. 
The  two  dancers  imite,  separate,  return,  fly  into  each 
other's  arms,  again  bound  away,  and  in  their  different 
gestures  alternately  exhibit  love,  coquetry  and  incon- 
stancy. The  ej  e  of  the  spectator  is  incessantly  diverted 
with  the  variety  of  sentiments  which  they  express;  nor 
can  any  thing  be  more  pleasing  than  (heir  picturesque 
groups  and  evolutions.  Sometimes  they  bohl  each  other's 
hands,  the  man  kneels  down  whilst  tlie  woman  dances 
round  him;  then  again  he  rises;  again  she  starts  from 
him,  and  he  eagerly  pursues.  Thus  their  whole  dance  is 
but  assault  and  defencej  and  defeat  or  victory  appear 
equally  their  object. 

The  fall  of  certain  powers  in  Italy,  occasioned  a  decline 
in  dancing  and  ballets.     The  Itahans  lost  their  taste  for 
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these  amusements,  and  seemed  to  transfer  them  to  the 
French,  Catheruie  de  Medicis  made  them  the  chief  or- 
naments of  her  court.  Baltaravim,  a  very  successful 
director  and  composer,  greatly  advanced  their  progress, 
and  did  with  respect  to.  hallets,  what  Jodellc  had  already 
done  with  regard  to  tragedy.  To  Triffino,  and  to  these 
two  ingenious  men,  we  are  indebted  for  our  theatres, 
tragedies,  and  ballets. 

The  encouragement  which  histrionic  diversions  re- 
ceived from  Louis  XIV.,  contributed  in  a  powerful  manner 
to  tlieir  cultivation.  This  gay  and  liberal  monarch  ruling 
a  nation  ever  devoted  to  j>leasure,  was  particularly  partial 
to  ballets :  he  introduced  them  in  all  his  f&tes,  and  the 
gardens  of  Versailles  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
spectacle  of  this  kind,  exhibited  in  ast}le  of  unprece- 
dented splendour  and  magnificence.  The  Chevalier 
Servandoni.  a  famous  architect  and  perspective  painter, 
offered  to  the  pubhc,  on  various  theatres,  a  multiplicity 
of  pieces,  wherein  music,  pantomime  and  machinery  were 
agreeably  combined.  This  Florentine  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  tlie  chief  promoters  of  theatrical  ballets, 
"  Oil  tous  lei  arts  enchanienl  lous  les  lens*." 


Hence  arose  that  scenic  grandeur  which  the  talents  of 
successive  artists,  and  especially  those  of  the  present  age, 
have  fit  length  brought  to  so  high  a  point  of  ptrfection. 

The  Parisian  dancers  established  the  real  method  of 
attaining  a  graceful  and  dignified  execution;  and  the 
French  school  of  dancing  acquired  a  pre-eminence  over 
all  Europe,  equal  to  that  of  the  Italian  school  of  music. 
A  pre-eminence  which  both  nations  have  ever  since 
preserved. 

■  Whcfc  e«fj  an  GDchaoitih  e»erj  mtbic. 
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Lany,  who  has  obtained  some  reputatioa  as  a  dancer  of 
the  (Umi-caract&re,  ranks  first  among  the  ballet-masters  of 
the  oj>era  of  Paris.  Beauchamps,  the  director  of  the 
ballets  of  Louis  XIV.",  Sodi,  a  famous  pantomimic  per- 
former, De  Hesse  and  Malter,  were  regarded  as  the 
best  composers  of  their  period.  Pitrot  succeeded  them, 
Hnd  feeling  in  himself  a  capacity  for  heroic  compositions, 
he  brought  forth  his  ballet  of  Telemachm,  which  met 
with  coiuiderahle  applause.  His  cotemporaries,  Picq, 
an  excellent  dancer  of  tlie  serious  kind,  Gaspard 
Angiolini  and  Canziani,  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
tragic  line.  Noverre  came  next,  and  carried  stage- 
dancing  many  degrees  towards  perfection,  Dupr^,  G. 
Vestris,  Pitrot,  and  Gardel,  the  elder,  were  reckoned 
among  the  best  of  their  time.  Dumoulin  surpassed  them 
but  little ;  he  excelled  in  pas  de  deux,  and  in  his  style  of 
accompanying  his  partner  in  the  different  groups  and 
attitudes.  Fossan  disputed  the  palm  willi  him  in  the 
comic  and  pastoral. — Of  the  other  sex,  the  most  cele- 
brated dancers  were  the  Melles  Salle,  Lany  and  Camargo, 
who  followed  and  surpassed  the  Melles  Guyot  and 
Favier ;  the  first  was  a  very  graceful  dancer  of  the  graver 
sort,  the  second  of  the  demi-caractire,  and  the  third 
principally  excelled  in  cross  capering,  and  in  dancing  to 
the  UTclieat  tunes.  Pr^vot  was  her  equal.  Beauchamps, 
P&our,  Blondi,  Ballon,  Laval,  Javilliers,  L<5pi,  Melles 
Heinel,  P^lin,  &c.,  hold  also  an  honourable  rank  among 
the  disciples  of  Terpsichore.  Melles  Guimardand  AUard, 
their  successors,  eclipsed  many  a  name  by  the  graceful- 
oesa  and  brilliancy  of  their  steps. 

Dauberval  shone  m  the  comic  line,  and  that  of  the  demi- 
eoraetkre ;  P.  Gardel  in  the  serious,  and  A.  Vestris  in  a 
combination  of  both.  These  three,  together  with  Laborie, 
Deshayes,  Duport ;   Mcsdames  Chameroy,  Gardel,  Goa- 
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selin,  the  elder;  Meilea  L^oii,  Fanni  BiaB,  and  Bigottini, 
all  catimable  supporters  of  the  honours  of  Terpsichore, 
gave  the  finishing  touches  to  this  delightful  art. 

Messrs.  Dauberra!  and  Gardel   stand  pre-eminent  as 

j  composers.     The  Telimaque  anA  the  Fille  mal  gardie  oi 

i.  tfie  former  are  justly  regarded  a«  perfect  models  of  seri- 

[  oils  and  of  comic  ballets ;    whilst  the    Pxijrfi^,  AchlUe  a 

Scyros,  PdrhanA  La  Dansomame  of  the  latter,  are  proofs 

of  his    excellence  in  the  mythological   and  anacreontic 

branch.     He   was   also   a   fertile  inventor   of  steps  and 

dances.      Didelot,   the  pupil  of  Dauberval   obtained  a 

I  'brilliant  success  by    his  Flore  et  Zephyrs,  Psyche  and 

I  Ceadrillon;    Coindi?.   author  of  the   Amours  de   Vema 

iPtfgfialion,  and  la  Double  F^le,  acquired  an  eijual  share 

of  applause,  and   Clary  of  Milon,  by  his  Nina  and  his 

\[/lyaiie ;  Blache    by   his   Almacira  et  Roshie,  and    his 

Fileti  de   Vulcain ;  and,  finally,  Aumer,  by  his  Anioine 

et   Cleopatre  and    his  Somnambvle,  merit  recording,  aa 

ingenious  improvers  in  the  composition  of  ballets. 

Whilst  dancing  was  making  these  rapid  strides  towards 
perfection  in  France,  ihe  degenerate  taste  of  Italy  was 
turned  wholly  on  uncouth  and  graceless  pantomimes, 
r  But  the  introduction  of  French  eomposera  and  dancers, 
I  *ho  were  received  there  with  applause  and  much  encou- 
}  Taged,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  ameliorate  the 
}  tayXf:  of  performance  in  that  country. 

Noverre  composed  many  of  his  ballets  at  Milan,  from 
trhcncc  his  method  and  tasle  began  gradually  to  spread 
through  the  principal  towns  of  Italy.  lie  had  a  number 
of  Italian  pupils,  among  whom  D.  Ro£si,  F.  Clerico,  P. 
Franchi,  Mazzarelli,  P.  Angiolini,  and  J.  B,  Giannini 
deserve  to  be  mentioned,  as  artists  who  raised  dancing 
from  the  abject  slate  in  which  it  was  then  languishing ; 
but  it  is  to  Vigand  and  Gioia  that  dancing  is  indebted 
for  its  principal  improvements. 
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As  the  Italians,  in  general,  prefer  atroiig  emotions  of 
terror  in  their  theatrical  amusements,  tlieir  ballet-masters 
have  chicHy  succeeded  in  historical  and  tragical  subjects. 
The  French,  on  the  contrary,  are  fond  of  the  soft  senti- 
ments of  refined  love  and  tenderness ;  their  composers 
dedicate  themselves,  therefore,  almost  exclusively  to  the 
anscreontic  kind ''. 

From  all  that  1  have  hitherto  said,  we  perceive  that 
poetry,  music  and  dancing,  have  agreeably  occupied  every 
nation.  These  arts,  which  are  innate  in  man,  could  not, 
from  the  pleasure  they  afforded,  fait  of  being  cultivated. 
They  were  duly  appreciated  and  esteemed.  The  orien- 
tals, from  whom  we  received  our  first  instructions  in  every 
thing,  speak  constantly  in  their  favour.  We  all  know  how 
much  music,  and  dancing  in  particular,  are  valued  and 
practified  amona;  the  Chinese,  and  cannot  but  own  that 
the&e  three  arts  have  possessed  an  absolute  sway  over 
all  those  nations  that  enjoy  a  clear  atmosphere  and  a 
beautiful  sky. 

The  Iroquois,  and  even  the  Hurons,  have  their  dancea, 
their  pantomimes  and  their  music.  The  Italian  come- 
dians (in  1725)  gave  a  very  curious  novelty  at  their 
theatre,  in  Paris,  which  occurs  to  me  as  a  proof  of  my 
argument  in  the  foregoing  paragraph :— "  Two  savages, 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  tall  and  well  made,  {says  the 
author  of  the  Alereure  de  France,  \6\.  II.)  who  lately  came 
from  Lonbiana,  performed  three  different  sorts  of  dances, 
together  and  separately,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  leave  the  least  doubt  of  their  having  learnt  their  steps 
and  leaps  at  nn  immense  distance  from  Paris.  Their  gea-  , 
tures  are,  imdoubtedly,  very  easily  understood  in  their 
eountry,  but  here  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  to  make 
oot.  The  first  dancer  represented  a  chief  nf  his  nation, 
rather  more  modestly  dressed  than  the  Louisianians  gene- 
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rail;  are,  but  not  so  much  as  wholly  to  conceal  his 
nakedness.  He  wore  on  his  head  a  kind  of  crown,  of 
considerable  size,  adorned  with  feathers  of  different 
colours.  The  other  had  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from 
a  common  warrior.  The  former,  by  his  manner  of 
dancing,  and  hia  various  attitudes,  expressed  to  the  latter, 
that  he  came  with  a  proposal  of  peace,  and  therefore, 
presented  to  him  his  calumet,  or  standard,  After  this 
they  performed  together  the  dance  of  peace-  The  second 
dance,  which  was  warlike,  exhibited  an  assembly  of 
savages,  who  ap{>eared  to  be  deliberating  as  to  a  war 
against  some  other  nation  or  tribe.  They  represented  in 
their  different  gestures  all  the  horrors  of  a  combat. 
Those  whose  opinions  were  in  favour  of  war  joined  in  the 
dance,  and  thus  expressed  their  votes.  The  third  dance 
was  performed  in  the  following  manner  : — the  warrior, 
armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrows,  pretended  to 
go  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  other  sat  down  and 
beat  a  kind  of  drum  or  tjmbal,  not  larger  than  a  common 
hat.  Having  discovered  the  enemy,  the  warrior  returns 
and  informs  his  chief  of  it.  He  then  imitates  a  fight, 
wherein  he  pretends  to  have  defeated  the  enemy ;  after 
which  both  perform  the  dance  of  victory."  A  little  episode 
of  love  inlniduced  in  this  pantomime  would  almost  turn 
it  into  a  good  modern  ballet. 

The  pleasures  of  dancing  are  universally  known,  at 
least  to  those  who  practice  it ;  such  as  do  not,  cannot 
be  deemed  competent  judges.  Let  us,  therefore,  now 
examine  its  utility.  This  is  not  the  slightest  of  its  advan- 
tages, nor  that  which  must  excite  the  smallest  interest. 

Dancing  was  upheld,  no  less  than  music,  ss  an  object  of 
much  importance  by  the  ancients.  Religion  claimed  it 
*s  one  of  her  chief  ornaments  on  all  solemn  occsaions,  and 
no  festivals  were  given  without  uniting   it  to  the  other 
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ceremonies  or  diversions.  The  holy  writings  mention  it 
in  many  places.  It  was  not  only  reckoned  in  a  high 
degree  honourable,  but,  as  Pariset  and  Villeneuve  observe, 
it  was  the  object  of  a  number  of  laws,  made  by  various 
ancient  legislators,  who  introduced  it  into  education,  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  muscles  and  sinews,  of  pre- 
serving the  agility,  and  developing  the  gracefulness  of  the 
human  frame. 

Plato,  the  gravest  philosopher  of  antiquity,  did  not 
consider  music  and  dancing  as  mere  amusements,  but  as 
essential  parts  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  military  exer- 
rises**.  In  ius  books  of  laws  he  prudently  prescribed 
such  limits  to  music  and  dancing  as  were  most  likely,  in  his 
judgment,  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  utihty  and 
decency.  The  Greeks  frequently  amused  themselves 
with  dancing,  and  carefully  practised  it,  on  account  of  its 
immediate  tendency  to  the  improvement  of  gesticulation, 
from  whence  it  derived  the  name  of  Chiionomia  ".  The- 
seus, Achilles,  Pyrrhus,  and  even  Socrates '",  as  also 
many  other  illustnous  men,  often  diverted  themselves  by 
means  of  this  art.  In  short,  from  the  remotest  ages  a 
multiplicty  of  high  authorities  have  successively  proved 
that  dancing  tends  equally  to  our  amusement  and  to  our 
instruction. 

The  whole  body  moves  with  more  freedom,  and  ac- 
quires an  easy  and  agreeable  appearance.  The  shoulders 
and  arms  are  thrown  back,  the  inferior  limbs  attain 
greater  strength  and  elasticity,  the  muscular  masses  of 
the  bips,  thighs  and  legs,  are  symmetrically  displayed,  the 
feet  are  constantly  turned  outwards,  and  in  the  gait  there 
is  something  peculiar,  by  which  we  immediately  discover 
a  person  that  has  cultivated  dancing.  Dancing  is  of 
signal  service  to  young  people,  at  that  time  of  life  when 
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motion  is   almost  a    natural  want,  and  the  exerting   of 
their  strength  is  the  surest  means  of  increasing  it. 

All  persons,  whatever  may  be  their  condition  in  society, 
vish  for  elrength  and  activity  ;  all,  I  may  next  venture  to 
say,  are,  or  would  be,  glad  to  possess  physical  beauty.  It 
is  a  natural  desire.  And  among  those  w-hose  rank  or 
fortune  enables  them  to  frequent  good  company,  there 
are  very  few  who  do  not  wish  to  unite  to  (hose  three 
qualities,  elegance  of  carriage  and  deportment.  Now 
nothing  can  render  tlie  frame  more  robust  and  graceful 
than  dancing  and  pantomimic  exercises.  Every  other 
kind  of  gymnastics  strengthen  or  beautify  particular  parts, 
whilst  they  wenken  others,  and  make  them  in  a  manner 
difform.  Fencing  invigorates  the  arms  and  legs,  but 
renders  the  rest  of  the  frame  somewhat  unshapely. 
Horsemanship  increases  the  thickness  of  the  loins  '*, 
but  debilitates  the  thighs.  In  short,  all  other  exercises 
leave  something  disagreeable  about  those  who  practice 
them  ;  neither  singly  nor  conjointly,  can  they  liestow  that 
becoming  ae^pect  and  those  agreeable  manners  which 
dancing,  when  well  taught,  never  fails  to  impart.  By  it 
the  head,  arms,  the  bands,  legs,  feet,  in  short  all  parts  of 
the  body  are  rendered  symmetrical,  pliant  and  gracefiil. 

Dancing  is  extremely  useful  to  women,  whose  delicate 
constitutions  require  to  be  strengthened  by  frequent 
exercise,  and  must  be  very  serviceable  in  relieving  them 
from  that  unhealthy  inaction,  to  which  so  many  of  them 
are  usually  condemned. 

Captain  Cook  wisely  thought  that  dancing  was  of 
special  use  to  sailors.  This  famous  navigator,  wishing 
to  counteract  disease  on  board  his  vessels  as  much  as 
possible,  took  particular  care,  in  calm  weather,  to  make  his 
sailors  and  maruics  dance  to  tlie  sound  of  a  violin,  and  it 
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wu  to  this  practice  that  he  mainly  ascribed  tlie  sound 
health  which  his  crew  enjoyed  during  voyages  of  several 
years  continuance".  The  dance  they  generally  indulged 
ID  is  called  die  Hornpipe;  is  of  a  most  exhiluraliiig 
character,  perhaps  more  vi%id  than  the  Tarantella  dance. 

Bodily  exercise,  says  an  English  writer,  is  conducive  to 
health,  vigour,  liveliness,  a  good  appetite,  and  soiuid 
sleep;  but  a  sedentary  occupation  occasions  many  de- 
rsngeinenta  in  the  nervous  system,  which  sudden,  and 
often  ehorten  existence,  disturbs  repose,  produces  a 
certain  disrelish  for  every  thing,  and  brings  on  a  continual 
languor  and  listlessness,  of  which  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  dicover  the  cause. 

The  most  celebrated  disciples  of  Hippocrates  concur  in 
recommending  dancing  as  an  excellent  remedy  for  a  num- 
ber of  diseases".  Tiasot  absolutely  orders  it  to  be  prac- 
tised in  all  schools,  for  the  minds  of  young  persons, 
burthened  with  continual  study,  require  some  amusement 
above  the  trivial  kind,  on  which  it  may  dx  with  pleasure. 
Ptuedrus  gives  us  a  hint  on  this  subject. 

"Cito  rumpes  arcum,  semper  tenfum  habueri* 
A\  si  laxaris,  quum  volbg,  erit  uiilis. 
Sic  ludos  aiiimo  debet  aliquanJo  dari, 
Ad  cogitanduin  mctior  ut  redeat  libi.*' 

Anaxarchus,  the  Scythian,  used  also  to  say  that  it  was 
often  necessary  to  amuse  ourselves  by  games  or  other 
diversions,  so  that  the  mind,  after  tasting  a  little  useful 
repose,  might  return  with  increased  vigour  to  the  exercise 
of  its  delicate  functions. 

A  laborious  and  painful  life  are  a  capital  regimen  for 
melancholy  and  sadness. 

Dancing  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion of  children,  not  only  for  their  better  health,  but  also 
to  counteract  the  many  vicious  attitudes  and  habits  which 
ihey  too  often  contract. 
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The  art  o(  dancing  is  not  only  necessary,  but  almost 
indispenaible  to  those  who  are  fond  of  society.  The 
manner  of  presenting  one's  self,  and  of  receiving  others, 
in  company,  with  k  graceful  propriety,  and  the  easy  and 
polite  demeanour  which  ia  so  becoming  in  society,  is  ac- 
quired most  effectually  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
art  of  dancing. 

I  ehall  now  conclude  by  remarking  that  dancing, 
besides  the  amusement  it  afibrds,  serves  to  improve  our 
physical,  and  even  to  animate  our  moral  powers  j  gives  relief 
in  certain  diseases,  affords  a  cure  in  others,  promotes  the 
harmony  of  society,  and  ie  a  most  requisite  accomplish- 
ment for  all  who  have  the  happiness  to  possess  a  good 
education. 

"  —  Quacunque  potes  dote  plncere,  place." — Oviv. 

NATIONAL   DANCES. 

THE   caiCA. 

The  Chica  was  brought  to  us  from  Africa,  where  every 
tribe  dances  it,  particularly  the  Congos.  The  Negroes 
f^arried  it  with  them  to  tlie  Antilles,  where  it  soon  became 
naturalized. 

This  dance  was  so  universal  throughout  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  it  was  attll  danced  in  all  religious  cere- 
monies and  processions.  The  nuns  during  the  night 
of  Christmas  eve  showed  themselves  to  the  public  through 
the  gratings  of  their  convents,  expressing,  in  the  voluptu- 
ous agitations  of  the  Chica,  the  joy  they  felt  for  the  birth 
of  the  Son  of  God,  who  came  to  take  away,  by  his  death, 
the  sins  of  the  world.  This  dance  is  passionately  ad- 
mired among  the  Creoles,  who  enthusiastically  adopted  it 
on  its  inlroiluction  among  them. 

America   is  not  tlie  only  country   that  has   been   in- 
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fluenced  by  Africa  in  dancing ;  for,  from  the  Moors  it  was 
that  Spain  first  received  that  dance  now  so  pecuHar  to  it, 
the  Fandango,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  Chica,  under 
a  more  decent  form,  the  climate  and  other  circumstances 
not  permitting  the  performance  of  this  latter  with  all  its 
native  concomitants. 

The  origin  of  this  dance  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover; 
but  every  thing  in  it  seems  to  he  the  effect  of  a  burning 
climate,  and  ardent  constitutions. 

The  Chica  is  danced  to  the  sound  of  any  instrument 
whatever,  but  to  one  certain  kind  of  tune,  which  is  in  a 
manner  consecrated  to  it,  and  of  which  the  movement  is 
extremely  rapid.  The  woman  holds  one  end  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, or  the  two  sides  of  her  apron,  and  the  chief  art 
on  her  part  consists  in  agitating  the  lower  part  of  the 
loins,  whilst  tlie  rest  of  the  body  remains  almost  motion- 
less. A  dancer  now  approaches  her  with  a  rapid  bound, 
flies  to  her,  retires,  darts  forward  a-fresh,  and  appears  to 
conjure  her  to  yield  to  the  emotions  which  she  seems  so 
forcibly  to  feel. 

When  the  Chica  is  danced  in  its  most  expressive  cha- 
racter, there  is  in  the  gestures  and  movements  of  the  two 
dancers,  e  certain  appearance  more  easily  understood  than 
described.  The  scene  offers  to  the  eye,  all  that  is  las- 
cirious,  all  that  is  voluptuous.  It  is  a  kind  of  contest, 
wherein  every  trick  of  love,  and  every  meanfi  of  its  tri- 
umph, are  set  in  action.  Fear,  hope,  disdain,  tenderness, 
caprice,  pleasure,  refusals,  flight,  delirium,  despair,  all  is 
there  expressed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paphos,  would 
liave  honoured  the  inventor  of  it  as  a  divinity. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  say  what  impressions  the  sight  of 
this  dance  must  occasion,  when  executed  with  all  the  vo- 
luptuousness of  which  it  is  susceptible.  It  animates  every 
feature,  it  awakens  every  sensibility,  and  would  even  fire 
the  imagination  of  old  age. 
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The  Chica  ia  now  banished  from  the  balls  of  the  white 
women  of  South  America,  being  far  too  offeagive  to  de- 
cency ;  and  is  only  sometimes  performed  in  a  few  circles, 
where  the  small  number  of  spectators  encourage  the 
dmicer. 

At  Cairo,  where  there  are  no  theatres,  there  are  a  sort 
of  actors,  or  leapers,  who  go  about  to  private  houses,  and 
represent  various  scenic  performances,  wlierein  the  most  li- 
centious and  obscene  attitudes  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Chica,  and  the  ancient  mimics.  Many  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  dances  may  be  compared  to  the  Chica  and 
Fandango,  and  especially  those  practised  at  the  time  of  the 
decline  of  dancing  in  both  nations,  when  this  art  naturally 
became  an  object  of  contempt  among  men  of  taste  and 
morality. 

i  am  almost  indined  to  believe  that  tlie  Chica  owes  its 
origin  to  some  of  the  ancient  dances.  Greece,  so  fertile 
in  productions  of  every  kind,  and  which  gave  birth  to  So' 
crates  and  Diogenes,  Phocion,  and  Alcibiades,  Homer, 
and  Aristophanes,  Agoiacrilcs '\  Cleophanes  *',  Calli- 
pides  **,  all  uf  most  extraordinary,  but  opposite,  talents, 
Greece,  I  think  the  most  Ukely  nation  to  have  created 
this  voluptuous  dance.  The  dance  of  the  AngriKmene, 
usually  performed  at  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus,  and  still 
very  common  among  the  modern  Greeks,  may  Ijear  me 
out  in  my  opinion. 

THP.    AM.ni!^M£NE. 

The  Angritmenc,  or  ia  Fnch^  [the  angry  maiden),  is 
performed  by  two  persons  of  diScrcnt  scxea.  A  young  girl 
first  appears  dancing  (the  music  plays  a  languid  smlan- 
tino);  after  she  has  gone  round  in  a  glUtade  kind  of  step, 
a  young  man  presents  himself,  also  dancing ;  he  plays 
about  her  with  a  handkerchief  he  holds  in  lus  hand,  and 
attempts  [o  approach  her,  but  she,  by  her  countenance 
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and  motions,  expresses  her  scorn  and  contempt,  and  runs 
away.  The  lover  exhibits  much  grief  on  seeing  liimself 
thus  rejected,  and  accuses  fate  for  his  III  fortune.  He 
bovever,  again  adrances  towards  the  abject  of  hiB  love, 
and  seek^  to  move  her  compassion,  but  tlie  young  girl, 
proud  of  her  advantages,  again  drives  him  from  her,  and 
forbids  him  to  mention  his  love.  In  the  mean  time  the 
steps  and  motions  of  both  dancers  are  in  perfect  concert 
with  the  music,  and  express  with  precision  the  uentimentB 
of  anger  and  love.  At  length,  the  young  man  seeing  hiin- 
seU'so  inhumanly  treated,  trembles  vich  fury,  and  knows 
not  on  what  to  resolve ;  after  a  short  time,  however,  he 
decides  on  adopting  violence.  She  then  darts  a  severe 
and  threatening  look  at  him.  He  beeomea  motionless, 
sighs,  and  gradually  seems  to  give  himself  up  to  despnii-. 
He  turns  his  fe^^■id  eyes  upwards,  and  conjures  heaven 
tn  p»t  an  end  to  bis  existence,  then  tying  his  handker- 
chief round  his  throat,  pulls  it  very  tight,  and  appears  on 
the  point  of  fulling.  The  maiden  immediately  runs  to 
support  him,  and  deplores  her  unnecessary  rigour.  She 
uubes  the  handkerchief,  calls  her  lover,  and  endeavours, 
by  every  means,  to  reanimate  him ;  he  gradually  revives  ; 
the  languishing  voice  of  his  mistress  strikes  his  ear,  he 
looks  around  him,  finds  himself  in  her  arms,  and  his  happi- 
ness is  complete.  Joy  then  unites  the  hearts  of  the  two 
lovers,  and  they  swear  to  each  other  eternal  fidelity. 
Their  dance  then  regains  its  former  liveliness,  and  bf- 
comes  the  interpreter  of  their  reciprocal  sentiments. 

THE  SPANISH  DANCES. 

The  Spanish  dances,  both  from  their  character  and 
variety,  always  excite  the  curiosity  of  men  of  taste,  and 
more   especially  of    the    lovers  of   the  art  of   dancing. 
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That  pretty  little  |>erfi)rmance,  The  Progress  of  the  Fan- 
dango, a  highly  boasted  dance,  is  one  of  the  proofs 
which,  backed  by  the  decision  of  the  Spaniards,  establishes 
the  Fandango  as  the  leading  dance  of  Spain,  and  as  the 
one  which  stands  in  the  highest  estimation.  Their  other 
dances  are  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  imitations  of  it, 
and  are  looked  upon  but  as  second-rate. 

The  attitudes,  and  the  graceful  and  voluptnous  group- 
ings of  the  Fandangu,  the  cadences  and  thrillings  of  the 
music,  have  a  most  potent  effect  upon  every  spectator,  and 
the  Spaniards  give  a  loose  to  ecstatic  feeling  whenever 
they  witness  the  above-menlioned  dance. 

As  an  investigalion  and  minute  description  of  the!«e 
dances  seem  requisite  with  the  nature  and  subject 
of  the  present  work,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  present 
them  to  my  readers.  They  will  behold  in  these  pas- 
times— these  imitative  exercises  of  the  Spaniards — de- 
picted a  transcript  of  their  character  and  their  taste. 

In  their  steps  it  is  the  lightness,  the  grace,  the  elasticity, 
the  balance,  which  are  remarkable ;  and  the  majestic 
movements  express  those  feelings  which  determine  the 
national  character  ;  namely,  hauteur,  pride,  love,  and  ar- 
rogance. 

In  the  execution  of  the  Spanish  dances,  the  arms  are 
always  expanded,  and  their  movements,  let  them  be  in 
what  direction  they  may,  always  undulating.  They  at 
times  represent  the  generous  sentiment  of  an  absolute 
protection  of  the  object  beloved,  at  other  times  they 
describe  with  vivacity  the  tender  feeling  it  inspires,  and 
the  sincerity  of  the  avowal.  The  eyes,  oftentimes  di- 
rected towards  the  feet,  glance  over  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  testify  the  pleasure  which  symmetry  of  form 
inspires  them  with. 

The  agitations  of  the  body,  the  footing,  the  postures, 
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Uie  attitudes,  the  waverings,  whether  they  be  lively  or 
dull,  are  the  repreaentalives  of  desire,  of  gallantry,  of 
impatience,  of  uncertainty,  of  tendemesB,  of  chagrin, 
of  confusion,  of  despair,  of  revival,  of  satisfaction,  and, 
finally,  of  happiness. 

It  is  from  these  different  gradations  of  the  passions 
that  the  description  and  nature  of  the  Spanish  dances  are 
characterized,  in  which  the  minds  and  manners  of  those 
who  invented  them  are  so  faithfully  pourtrayed.  Thus  we 
see  an  enamoured  Roderic  at  the  feet  of  a  Chim^ne,  and 
a  Bohemian  heroine  of  Cervantes,  or  the  respectfiil 
gallantries  of  the  ancient  Spanish  heroes  of  romance. 
We  have  already  observed  that  some  of  the  Spanish 
dances  trace  their  origin  from  the  American  dances  ;  we 
must  also  observe  that  the  Moors,  from  having  inhabited 
Spain,  and  introduced  their  customs  there,  may  lay  claim 
to  some  part  of  the  honour  attributed  to  tlie  Americans. 

THE    FANDANGO. 

The  Fandango  is  danced  by  two  persons,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  castanets,  an  instrument  made  of  walnut 
wood,  or  of  ebony.  The  music  is  in  the  time  of  ^i  and 
is  a  rapid  movement.  The  sound  of  the  castanets,  and 
the  movements  of  the  feet,  arms,  and  body,  keep  time  to 
it  to  the  greatest  nicety.  It  is  all  life  and  action  in  the 
Fandango. 

Itwas  formerly  danced  much  more  generally  by  persons 
of  quality,  after  the  regulations  enacted  for  the  theatre, 
which  introduced  more  dignity,  more  formality,  and  unac- 
companied by  the  slightest  movement  that  could  give 
offence  to  modesty,  or  shock  good  taste. 

The  lower  orders,  amongat  whom  this  dance  is  in  high 
rtequesi,  accompany  it  with  attitudes  which  savour  of  the 
vulgarity  of  the  principal  performers,  and  their  extrava- 
gant movements  never  slacken,  never  cease,  till  they  are 
fairly  tired  out. 
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THS    BOLERO. 

The  Bolero  is  a  dance  far  more  noble,  modest,  and  re- 
strained, than  ihe  Fandango ;  it  is  executed  by  two  per- 
sons. It  ia  composed  of  five  parts,  namely — the  paseo, 
or  promenade,  which  is  a  kind  of  introduction  ;  the  Ira- 
vernias,  or  crossing,  to  alter  the  position  of  the  places, 
which  is  done  both  before  and  after  the  differ enciat,  a 
measure  in  which  a  change  of  steps  take  place ;  iheu 
follows  the  ^finales,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  b'len 
parado,  a,  graceful  attitude,  or  grouping  of  the  couple 
who  are  dancing.  The  air  of  the  Bolero  is  set  to  the  time 
of  J;  there  are  some,  however,  in  the  time  of  4. 
The  music  is  extremely  varied,  and  full  of  cadences.  The 
air  or  melody  of  this  dance  may  be  changed,  but  its  pe- 
ctdiur  rythmus  must  be  preserved,  together  with  its  time, 
and  its  flourishes,  which  latter  are  called  also  false 
pmaet.  The  steps  of  the  Bolero  are  performed  terre  d 
Urre ;  they  are  either  sliding,  beaten,  or  retreating,  being 
always,  as  it  were,  clearly  struck  out. 

THE    SEGUiniLLAS    BOLERAS. 

When  the  Boleros  are  sung,  and  accompanied  by  a 
giihar,  they  are  called  Seguidillas  Boleros.  The  great 
difficulty  of  this  dance  consists  in  resuming  the  part 
called  the  paseo,  which  ifi  immediately  after  the  first  part 
of  the  tune  in  the  prelude  of  the  accompaniment,  which 
precedes  the  estribillo.  The  eatribillo  ia  that  part  of  the 
couplet,  not  indeed  where  the  moral  is  found,  but  which 
contains  tlie  epigrammatic  point  or  turn. 

THIi    SF.GUl  DILL  Ail    HANCHEGAS. 

These  SegvitliUas,  which  are  danced  fay  four,  six, 
right,  or  nine  persons,  are  far  more  rapid  in  their  move- 
ments, beginning  without  the  paseo.  The  Irarersias  of  it 
is  shorter,  and  its  bien  parado  is  without  gesture.  This 
dance  is  very  sprightly  in  its  motions,  and  a  great  fa- 
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Tourite  with  ihe  lower  orders,  who  give  themselves  up  to 
it  with  a  peculiar  zest.     It  is  of  Moriscan  origin. 

THE   CACHUCHA. 

The  name  of  this  dance  is  a  word  applied  to  caps,  fans, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  articles,  which  are  thus  pro- 
miscuously termed,  by  way  of  abreviation. 

The  Cac/iucba  Solo,  danced  either  by  a  man  or  a  woman 
alone,  though  better  suited  to  the  latter,  is  admirably  cal- 
colated  to  accompany  the  medley  of  music  peculiar  to  this 
dance;  which  is  sometimes  gracefully  calm,  sometimes 
sprightly,  and  sometimes  impassioned. 

THE  5EOUimi.LAS    TALEADAS. 

This  dance  is  a  species  of  the  Bolero,  mingled  with  some 
s  of  the  Cavhucha. 


THE  MENUET  APANUANOADO. 

A  Mioaet  partly  composed  of  the  Fandango. 

THE  MENUET  ALLMANOADO. 

A  Minuet  intermixed  witli  steps  from  the  Allemand. 

THE  GUARACHA. 

This  dance,  the  music  of  which  is  in  ^.  ia  danced  l>y 
one  person,  accompanied  by  the  guitar.  Its  movement, 
which  should  grow  progressively  quick,  renders  it  rather 
difficult.  It  is  now  but  seldom  danced,  and  never  except 
at  the  Theatres. 

EL    ZAPATEADO. 

This  is  the  same  sort  of  movement  as  the  Guaracha,  and 
is  in  the  time  of  ^.  There  is  in  this  dance  a  considerable 
noise  made  by  Ihe  feet.  Its  steps  are  struck,  as  it  were, 
sintilar  to  the  Anglais  and  the  Sabotti^e. 

EL   ZOBOKGO. 

This  dance  has  given  name  to  a.  head-dress  for  women, 
which  in  Spain  is  composed  of  ribands,  mingled  with  the 
hair.  Its  steps  are  simple,  following  a  very  sprightly 
movement,  and  are  practised  backwards  and  forwards, 
while  sometimes  the  hands  are  clapped  to  the  lime. 
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EL   TRIFILI    TBAPOLA. 

This  dance  is  nearly  similar  to  the  Zorongo,  excepting 
that  it  finishes  with  three  demi-lours  or  half-turns. 

Tlic  original  character  of  these  dances,  their  pleasing 
and  varied  figure,  exciting,  as  they  do,  tender  and  agreeable 
feelings,  have  always  obtained  for  them  a  marked  prefer- 
ence. With  respect  to  these  peculiar  qualities,  there  are 
few  dances  of  other  nations,  worthy  of  being  compared 
with  them. 

The  music  that  accompanies  them,  or  rather  that  inspires 
them,  is  so  harmonious,  and  of  a  melody  so  sweet  and 
original,  that  it  finds  an  instantaneous  welcome  into  the 
heart,  which  it  delights;  and  extremely  insensible  must 
that  person  be  who  does  not  feel  those  emotions  which  it 
is  calculated  to  inspire.  The  greatMusician  of  the  age  cor- 
roborates my  assertion,  by  the  introduction  which  be  has 
composed  to  these  charming  airs,  in  several  of  his  fine 
performances.  The  exquisite  taste,  in  short,  of  Rossini  is 
my  guide. 

Anotlier  circumstance,  which  renders  this  dancing  still 
more  seducing,  is  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  dancers  j 
than  which  nothing  can  be  handsomer  in  design,  or  more 
beautiful  in  its  ornaments  and  variety  of  colours.  The 
striking  features  of  the  Spanish  girls  also,  their  expressive 
looks,  their  light  figure,  which  seems  formed  for  the 
dance,  and  adorned  with  their  elegant  apparel,  their 
fancifully  laced  sandals,  all  conspire  to  raise  delight  in  the 
spectator,  ^'c  can  imagine,  while  these  Bai/adh-es  are 
dancing,  that  some  picture  of  Titian  or  Veronese  has 
become  animated. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remark  that  we  have  omitted 
those  dances  called  the  Follies  d'Espogne,  the  Follies  of 
Spain.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  is  a  dance  very 
much  practised  and  admired  in  Spain;  but  we  must  observe 
ibat  the  air  was  originally  composed  by  Corelli,  and  so 
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universally  practised  by  the  Spaniards,  that  they  became 
crazed  with  it.  It  was  first  sung,  then  played  on  instru- 
ments, and  finally  danced.  Any  kind  of  step  was  adapted 
to  it,  every  one  formuig  for  himself  a  measure,  according 
to  his  own  peculiar  taste  and  style. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  found  unacceptable  if  we  add 
some  etymological  explanation  of  those  characteristic 
words  by  which  the  Spanish  dances  are  designated.  We 
have,  therefore,  undertaken  the  attempt,  notwithstanding 
the  great  difficulty  with  which  it  is  attended,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  total  deficiency  of  the  Spanish  Dictionary  in 
this  respect.  Its  definitions  are  never  sufficiently  precise 
to  allow  of  a  determinate  conclusion  being  drawn  from 
diem. 

The  word  Bolero — Sallationis  Hispanuje  genus ,  is  de- 
rived firom  the  verb  volar^  or  from  the  Spanish  noun 
valero,  which  is  the  same  as  volador^  the  sense  of  which 
has  probably  been  applied  to  the  Bolero,  from  the  light- 
ness with  which  it  ought  to  be  executed. 

Seguidillfis  means  no  more  than  continuation^  and  in- 
deed the  air  of  the  Seguidillas  is  the  same  as  the  BolerOy 
continued  by  the  voice,  and  followed  with  a  flourish  of 
the  accompanying  instrument. 

The  adjective  Taleadas  is  taken  from  the  word  taleo, 
which  signifies  a  noisy  amusement. 

The  adjective  Manchegas  signifies  of  La  Mancha,  a 
southern  province  of  Spain,  between  Andaltisia  and  New 
Castile. 

CachucAa  ;  this  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  diction- 
ary of  the  Spanish  language.  It  is  customary  to  apply 
this  word  to  a  fair,  a  bird,  a  little  cap,  and,  in  short,  to 
any  thing  that  is  graceful  or  pretty.  In  the  language 
of  the  Andalusian  Gittanos,  the  word  cachucha  signifies 
gold.     In  a  still  more  elevated  style,  cachucha  means  that 
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part  of  the  quiver  in  which  Capid  puts  his  darts.  Saffiltn 
capsuta  in  phareira.  The  foilowing  verses  may  give  an 
idea  of  the  general  sense  in  which  this  word  is  applied  by 
the  Spaniards. 

"  Mi  CACHursA  porlu  mar 
A  (odoB  vientos  CEtmina, 


Pei 


It  <le  bolin 


lUITATFjD. 

My  Cachucka,  haste  o'er  ibe  seas, 
When  gentle  gales  ore  blowing  ; 
But  when  the  winds  of  winter  roar, 
Ah  1  do  not  tbink  of  going,  " 
The  word  Fandango  means  go  dance. 
Afundangado  is  any  thing  belonging  to  the  Fandango. 
Guaracfia  is  an  expression  of  the  Negroes,  signil^ing 
liveliness. 

Zapateado,   means  performed  by  the  motion   of  the 
feet. 

Triptli  trapala,  are  only  expressions  used  to  signify  a 
certain  modulation  of  the  voice  amongst  the  Gittanos,  or 
'  Andalusian  gipsies. 
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NOTES. 

1. 

Vide  Reinesioa^  Gruter,  Gadio,  &c. 

8. 

Geneaa  Ch.  IV.  ▼.  21  and  22. 

3. 
Read  Lacian's  Dialogue  upon  Dancing. 

4. 

Tlie  ancients  gave  a  proof  of  thdr  taste  and  judgment  in  making  the  dis- 
tinctions that  snbsist  between  the  Tarions  styles  of  theatrical  dancing ;  of 
dus  Lucian  has  infonned  ns.  They  saw  that  it  was  requisite  to  have  different 
kinds,  and  they  accordingly  divided  them  in  the  following  manner  : — ^the 
Cmrdojt,  the  Siciimis,  and  the  Emmel^ia. 

Tlie  SmmelAa  was  a  sort  of  tragic  movement  or  ballet,  of  which  the 
elegance  and  majesty  were  greatly  celebrated  by  Plato,  and  other  eminent 
men  who  make  mention  of  its  use. 

The  StcimUs  was  a  dance  so  called  from  the  peculiar  shaking  of  the  body, 
and  violent  motion  of  the  limbs,  practised  in  it.  (f^ide  Athetugui.)  This 
dance  must  be  considered  of  tlie  grotesque  style. 

Tlie  Cardajp  was  a  loose  kind  of  dance  introduced  into  comedies,  per- 
formed by  persons  elevated  with  wine,  (yide  Ath.)  This  dance  was  void 
•fall  dignity  and  decorum ;  its  movements  were  gross  and  ridiculous ;  those 
who  executed  it  made  the  most  indecent  motions  with  their  backs,  hips,  and 
loins.  This  exhibition,  therefore,  I  suppose,  may  be  compared  to  the  Dythy" 
rambic  dance  of  the  Bacchanals.  In  short,  certain  songs  of  a  violent  and 
infariated  character  were  sung  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
accompanied  by  dances  of  the  above  description. 

Besides  these  three  sorts  of  dances,  there  was  also  another,  called  the 
Pyrrhic  or  warrior  dance,  (yide  Meuraiua  ArUiq,  Grace,  dc  Salt,  vcrbo. 
mPPIXH.^) 

This  dance  imitated  those  movements  and  positions  of  the  body,  by  the  fdd 
of  which  the  wounds  or  darts  of  any  enemy  were  avoided,  that  is,  by  bending 


*  **  Pyrrhicam.  Ea  Saltationis  species  est,  nomen  ab  inventore  sortita, 
quem  alii  Pyrrhum  Achillis  filium,  alii  Pyrrhum  quemdam  Creteqsem,  vel 
etiam  k  ratione  Saltandi  quod  Pyrrichii  pedis  modulo  soleret  agitari,  de  quo 
pede,  Qwnt.  Lib,  IX.  Cap.  14.  Hdec  fuit  Saltatio,  ut  plures  existimanto  armat, 
pro  juvenibus  ad  militarem  disciplinam  exercendis  :  varii  enim  illius  motus 
ct  flezus,  vitandn  vel  in  ferendde  plagae  reddebant  idoneos."— Casaub. 

3» 
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flyiug  nway,  iMping,  and  si(Mi]iliig.  The  attilodu  alau  of  the  party  unacklng 
ncre  described  ;  Ibe  hurling  of  ihe  javelin,  and  the  postures  when  aiminita 
blow  with  the  sword,  Plato  layt  thai  dancing,  with  all  iU  rarieil  corporeal 
exerclsei,  dram  Its  origin  froDi  an  imitation  of  ipeeeh,  described  by  the 
laovementB  and  gntlcuUlioiis  of  rrcry  11  mb.     ftHdi  Flat,  dt  Leg.J 

5. 
Tbig  kind  of  performance,  bad   as  it  ii,  has  nrvertbelos,   in  niir  dayi, 
met  with  a,  zealous  sapportfr,  who  has  had  the  bolduess  lo  insert,  in  a  news- 
paper of  Tnrin.  au  article  Mhcrc  he  speaks  of  the  theatre  Carignan,  and 
mneh  in  faronr  of  his  beloved  OrotpaqurK.    Tliii  lingular  amateur,  after 
lavishing  a  thoorand  praises  on    dancers  far  beneath  tlie   middle  order, 
adds :— "  The  Krotesquei,  B.  A,  S.  Ac,  must  also  he  mentioned  Hith  praise, 
aa  performers  who  do  their  ntmmt  lo  diirnily  this  itylc  of  dancing,  which,  1 
know  not  why,  was  for  some  time  almost  f;enerally  proscribed  in  Italy,  Itt 
patirc  conntry.    It  often  servci  to  give  a  relief  to  that  tedious  sameneBS  of 
grare  stepii,  which  serious  dancets  hare  introduced."   To  the  reader  who  i* 
ac-iuainted  with  the  grotnqiie  ttyie,  I  will  leave  the  task  of  roumectiiis  on 
these  extraordinary  wordK.    Were  (he  arts  to  possess  no  other  connoisseurs 
und  amiiieurs  than  snch  as  are  of  this  stamp,  we  shonld  rery  soon  bH  back, 
I  think,  lo  the  thirteenth  century.    Let  us  conclude  with  Bmleau,  that 
"  t'n  M  (rsuee  toiyoan  <m  plut  Kit  qui  I'admin:" 
It  is,  howtvFj',  neatly  Ihn  flume  style  a»  that  of  the  English  down*, 
6. 
See  Encgetop^ie  Franfaur,  Ant .  Bai., 

Those  who  are  desirous  <il  knowiui  in  detiul  whsl  dancing   was  anion; 

the  aacienu,  will  gather  nueh  iafoiiuatlnn  from  Laciao,  Menrsiux,  Sealigcr, 

Cahnsac,    Mtnitrier,  Bonnet,  Burette,   BttiwD,  Baron  and  some  iHhers. 

8. 

Tlie  dancer  prepares  for  the  performance  of  his  step.  He  Rtiidics  lo 
tdoptthemost  becoming  way  of  holding  his  arms,  body,  &r.,  and  of  muviug 
his  legs,  so  as  always  lo  preserve  a  perfect  harmony  with  each  other  We 
DOW  do  precisely  the  same  when  on  the  point  of  brginning  In  dance,  tliai 
every  thing  may  be  graceful  and  systematical. 

9. 
The  steps  must  keep  exact  time  to  the  music,  and  responsiTely  mark  each 
cadence,  &c.    This  unity  is  indispensable,  and  prodnrcii  a  very 
4grMable  effect.    Madame  L^on  excels  in  this  part  ofber  profcifion. 


The  dancer  gradually  inirodnces  all  ihat  his  art  comprises.     His  execuirnn 
he  progies^ve,  and  managed  to  u  u>  give  a  hind  of  light  and  shade  to 
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the  performance.  Viracity  and  nimbleness  are  essential  requisites  to  a 
good  dancer  :  the  spectator  delights  to  see  in  him  an  appearance  of  some- 
thing more  than  earthly.  This  is  what  is  so  much  admired  in  Madame 
L^OD,  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  Ballet- Master,  and  occasioned  the  cele 
hrated  poet.  Count  Paradisi,  to  say  in  one  of  his  finest  odes,  which  he  may 
not  be  displeased  with  my  quoting  ~ 

" ragile 

Pi6  d'  Egle  (Madame  L^n),  la  decente 

Mollezza,  e  la  pieghevole 

Salma,  che  in  alto  lieve 

Par  che  qual  pinma  o  neve, 

Perda  al  rento  di  scendere  U  vigor." 

11. 
Uprightness  and  equilibrium  are  essential  requisites.    The  grands  iems 
mast  be  made  with  elegance  and  correctness.    The  dancer  must  endeavour 
always  to  disphiy  his  person  in  a  graceful  manner,  and  minutely  vary  his 
attitude  at  every  rest. 

12. 

No  monotony  in  the  steps  and  entrechats.     Let  the  charms  of  novelty 

adorn  the  performance  throughout.    Our  best  masters  do  not  speak  other- 
wise than  the  poet. 

13. 
Rapidity  gives  a  brilliancy  to  the  steps,  which  renders  their  effect  more 

delightful. 

14. 
The  modem  Ovid,  in  this  stanza,  alludes  to  terns  vigouretue,  to  terns  enkvdSf 
to  enirechatSf  steps  in  turning  round,  pirouettes,  8lc,    His  description  is  a 
futhfdl  painting  of  his  thoughts,  and  nothing  could  be  said  with  more 
precision  on  the  performance  of  the  first  dancers  of  our  age. 

15. 
Marino  points  out  the  harmony  that  must  exist  between  the  music  and  the 
dance,  and  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  artist  to  render  his  legs,  arms,  and 
whole  body  responsive  to  the  sound.  This,  together  with  the  skill  of  appro- 
priating the  steps  to  the  time,  cadence  and  character  of  the  music,  are  essen- 
tial qualities  in  our  art,  and  indeed  the  very  life  of  it. 

16. 

Pliability,  agility,  and  a  kind  of  graceful  negligence  are  the  most  pleasing 
thing?  in  a  dancer.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  dancing  with  Madame 
L^n  a  pas  de  deuxy  which  1  composed  myself,  and  wherein  wc  each  held 
one  end  of  a  scarf,  that  contributed  much  to  the  variety  and  novelty  of  our 
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attituiJes  and  groups.  Thin  excellent  anist  diaplaytil,  with  the  atmost 
gracefulneta,  nil  Oie  qualilJes  I  have  above  euaincrftlrd,  all  tlic  charmn  that 
dancinfc  pos.ieiMv.  Tlie  pcrhrmer  must  more  with  taste  anil  dccencyi 
let  tiothlii;  be  aDnatural.nor  intbc  leut  laadvioDs;  all  tniul  cdutribute,  as 
ttiG  poet  lap,  to 

" la  decoule 

Mollezra —." 

And  this  \t  preritcly  what  the  ipectatoT  Khould  admire  in  artinis  or  out 
class.  Ease,  clostirity,  ^tacefulnesa  and  deccucy,  niiist  be  always  preferred 
to  the  extravagaDt  niovemeots,  eoniortioas,  and  grimares  (if  daiiciog 
Phryne*. 

Among  the  anciotiti  there  were  two  kinds  of  dancing :  one  for  respenablc 
and  well  bred  people,  the  other  fur  di-banchees  aud  (he  ru>Kttr.  'Diit  dli- 
tioctioneven  ciistcd  in  the  time  of  Homer.— fT'iA  iliad.  Book  l.l/A.) 

Many  of  our  modern  daucen  might  learn  something  from  those  of  the 
age  of  Alcinous. 

17. 
Every  part  of  the  body  must,  in  its  motioaa,  be  in  harmony  one  with  the 
uther.    II  is  tlie  acme  of  perfection. 

IS. 
'l"hese  last  •crsca  unqttestionably  deserlbe  what  wc  now  call  peMt  hiaie- 
MeMi  un  the  iuatcp,  or  rondi  dejambe.     The  poet  will  have  ciety  thing 
dune  according  to  rules,  and  not  as  an  effect  uf  mere  chanee. 

19.. 

llie  SQlhor  of  the  ytduait  again   reminds  ■»  of  the  concord  between 

dancing  aod  music.    .\11  miut  be  studied  aud  duly  pctformed  according  to 

precept.     Vnu  miui,  nererthelesf ,  eudeaTOut  to  conceal,  by  ease  and  variety, 

this  aysiematlcal  dilDrulty- 

20. 

The  poet  here  presents  ut  with  an  ingenious  deiinipiiaD  o(  the  piroarllt. 

It»  execution  aud  dfeet  art  punted  in  the  truest   niouner.    "Rie  dancer 

begins  by  turning  d  It  lemade,  and  then  continues  ilie  pirouette  wiili  pelUi 

battemmtt  at  randi  dtjambt. 

"  E'l  corpo  nan  Icggiero  c  uon  gravuw 
D'inlonio  aleentro  si  ragglri  e  volgu."— Tasvo 
21. 
The  first  four  line*  of  this  stania  show  what  r^ldilj  [lirouctiing  admits 
of,  and  what  ctcgauce  may  be  displayed  in  lumjlig.    Tlie  lafl  lines  speak  of 
the  ]iie|iaiatiou  for,  and  effect  of,  the  rahrMt. 

It  il  impotdbte  to  explain  more  minutely,  ur  in  ;i  uiuit  (lOelical  uuinner. 
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tune  of  tiie  enirechait,  Hiese  eight  liues  are  admirable,  and  may 
as  a  lesson  to  dancers.  Marino  describes  with  exactness  the  principal 
action,  and  every  morement  accompanying  the  spring  from  the  ground.  But 
o«r  daaoen  woold  not  be  much  encouraged  in  those  violent  efforts,  which, 
aitlioagh  natural,  are  far  from  being  graceful.  The  entrechat  must  be 
performed  in  an  easy  manner.  The  strength  of  the  instep  and  tension  of  the 
calres  and  loins  give  a  sufficient  impulse  to  the  body.  But  facility  and 
elegaooe  in  doing  this  can  be  acquired  only  by  dint  of  study,  and  constant 
practice. 

We  have  already  observed  that  lightness,  ele^tition,  vivacity,  vigour  and 
elasticity,  are  essential  qualities  to  form  a  good  dancer.  The  poet  again  in- 
troduces them  to  our  notice,  and  makes  a  proud  display  of  them  in  the 
Goddess  of  dancing. 

24. 
Vide  the  Chica. 

25. 
This  dance,  in  the  course  of  time,  changed  its  character  into  one  of  a 
nobler  icind.  The  philosopher  of  Geneva  says,  with  regard  to  its  music : 
Sarahande  "  Air  d'une  danse  grave,  portant  le  m€me  nom,  laquelle  paratt 
nous  6tre  venue  d'Espagne,  ef  se  dansait  autrefois  avec  des  castagnettes. 
Cette  danse  n'est  plus  en  usage,  si  ce  n'est  dans  quelques  vieux  operas  Fran- 
cais.     L'air  de  la  sarabande  est  ^  trois  tema  lents." 

•26. 

TTie  Chaccone,  also  degenerated  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers.  TTic  above 
quoted  author  spealcs  of  its  music  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Chaccone, 
sorte  de  pi^ce  de  musique  faite  pour  la  d;inse,  dont  la  mesure  est  bien  marquee 
et  le  monvement  mod6r6.  La  chaccone  est  n6e  en  Italic,  et  elle  y  ^tait  au- 
trefois fort  en  usage,  de  m6me  qu'en  Espagne.  On  ue  la  connatt  plus  en 
France,  que  dans  les  vieilles  partitions*."  We  thus  see  that  the  Italians  and 
Spanish  now  and  then  made  a  mutual  exchange  of  their  national  dances. 

Tlie  A/tm<«/ is,  of  all  ancient  dances,  that  which  has  continued  longest  in 
vogue.  But  it  has  undergone  various  modifications  and  changes.  It  origi- 
nated in  Poitou,  and  after  having  acquired  a  little  dignity,  became  a  par- 
ticular favourite  at  all  French  and  Italian  balls. 

27- 
The  Sarao  is  a  proof  of  that  abundance  of  national  dances  which  the 

Spaniard  possesses.     The  Sarao  is  an  assembly  held  at  private  houses 

*  Jean  Jacques  wrote  this  about  sixty  years  ago.  Since  that  time  fresh 
Chacconcs  have  been  composed,  and  are  still  danced  in  Paris. 
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during  (ht  carnlvHl,  and  cumposcd  of  joiing  perwus  of  both  «exe«,  in  H>- 
giiise,  but  numaaked.  A  wniuau,  with  a  im^  bosket  full  of  lilk  siuhes.  of 
dUTertnt  colours,  stands  at  ihe  door  of  (lie  room  where  the  Sarao  a  held, 
and  iirrsGatx  a  sash  U>  each  kdy  that  enlcn.  Anuthcr  woman  distribute*  the 
ume  kinds  uf  layhM  to  (he  gentlemen,  and  earh  iiuiuediately  >eu,  by  the 
colour  of  his  suh,  the  perrao  who  ii  to  be  his  lady  for  the  ercDiiig.  Ht 
aj>proachr»  nnd  salutn  her,  and  remaioa  m  her  feci  during  ihe  whole  time 
that  the  Sarao  lasti.  He  U  even  permitled  to  speak  to  her  with  all  llic  love 
aud  leiidernrsi  he  chooMS,  without  her  taking  the  least  offence.  'l1iU  i>  a 
cuatom  that  i^lve*  rise  to  DUmticrleu  intrigues,  llie  evening  termioata 
with  dances,  analogouf  to  the  rharacter  of  the  party. 

We  obseri-e  in  tlicse  bolUanddivrnions,  the  S|MUiiah  disposition  In  its  full 
extent.  The  passion  uf  love  constantly  tnuupurts  the  Spaniard,  and  appears 
cunspirunus  bi  every  union  of  his  life.  In  Fmncc  and  in  liolr,  a  public 
street,  crowd,  and  dipt-ulse,  often  occuion  many  things  which  Ihry  at  (he 
lOlllc  time  conceal ;  but  iu  Spain  there  is  no  restraint,  or  at  least  there  was 
not  when  tlie  Sarao  was  most  in  romie.  Ilie  inhabitants  Iheregave  full  scope 
to  their  desires,  and  did  tftrj  thiug  |>nbUc)y.  The  most  select  aaembliiu 
never  restniin  Iheni.  Tlieunlj  people  to  whom,  in  my  opinion,  they  maybe 
compared  are  Ihe  Vcoeiiaus,  or  rather  the  Venetians  as  they  vert  fifty  years 
ago. 

28. 
Fourlane,  a  dance  welt  knoHn  al  Venire,  aud  much  in  vo^r  among  the 
Gondolier*.  It  is  vcrf  lively,  and  iU  music  is  I  time,  played  in  a  mollB 
ollegrello  atj\e.  It  is  called  Fourlane  on  account  of  its  hanuttUvnfin<i  danced 
In  the  Frioul.  This  dance  is  very  Elmilir  ui  the  'l^ranlella,  tnil  [int  guile  ro 
diversified. 

29. 
Coatredause,  a  dunce  generally  pcrfurmed  by  eiiilit  person),  four  men 
and  four  women.  It  is  of  muderii  iiivriiliou,  and  cumpriacs  a  i^riety  of 
steps,  aceunling  to  the  nature  of  the  music.  Uieliaess  is  the  charactcrisUc 
of  lliis  dunce,  which  has  prevailrd  over  all  others.'  it  may  be  varied  ail 
^/Initum,  from  the  surprising  number  of  evolu^oos  which  it  admits  of,  aud 
among  which  the  principal  ones  are  Ihecirclc  O.  the  half  circle  C,  thecnm 
t.  the  cr.is»  of  four  i(e,  the  chain  XXX-    Coutredanses,  t|iiadrillc<, 

'  Sjiaiu,  aud  ihc  German  provinces,  abound  in  dances  of  different 
kinds.  Fnuicr,  uu  the  contrary,  possesses  a  very  small  numbur  »f  ualional 
dancei,  but  can  bomi  of  aa  itanrnsc  variety  of  Inuea  well  suited  lo  their 
compmitiun.  Italy,  uf  all  nations  the  mint  musical,  is,  inrhaps.  Die  pnonut 
In  natlonat  ain  aud  songs.     This  rrmarh  rtlaies  only  lo  eivlllied  counii  its. 
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and  waltzes,  the  last  of  which  took  their  rise  in  Switzerland,  are  the  most 
faahiooable  dances  of  the  day.  The  performance  of  these  should  be  easy, 
and  the  steps  executed  elegantly ;  and  brilliant  gavottes  are  also  now  and 
then  danced  in  genteel  society,  but  they  require  much  more  study  and  prac- 
tice than  the  other  three. 

SO. 
This  dance  is  graceful  but  affected.    L'Ecauaite  is  all  gidety.  L'AngiaUe 
liTely  and  whimsical. 

81. 
The  description  of   this  dance  was  translated   into  Italian,  and  in- 
serted in  the  Aurora^  a  literary  periodical  paper  published  in  London,  and 
edited  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Albites,  professor  of  Italian  literature;  but  at  present 
discontinued. 

32. 
Claritio  and  Serrao,  two  Neapolitan  physicians,  have  proved  by  various 
experiments,  that  all  that  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  bite  of  the 
Tarantella  spider,  is  false.    The  terrible  accounts  given  of  it  arise  from 
Ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  are  propagated  by  quackery. 

S3, 
lliis  artist  had  the  honour  of  giving  lessons  to  his  sovereign.  Lully 
associated  himself  with  him,  and  their  united  efforts  brought  forth  those 
works  which  have  since  served  as  models  to  the  grand  modem  operas,  whose 
greatest  charms  consist  in  music  and  dancing.  Every  one  knows  how 
passionately  fond  Louis  the  XlVth  was  of  theatrical  representations.  He 
often  performed  in  them  himself.  He  danced  with  part  of  his  court  in  the 
opera  of  the  Temple  de  la  Poir,  which  was  represented  at  his  palace  in 
1685.  The  Princess  of  Conti,  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  Mademoiselle  dc 
Blois,  Count  Brionne,  the  Marquis  of  Mony,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages performed  the  principal  parts  in  the  ballet. 

34. 
I  shall  speak  in  another  place  {Composition  of  Ballets)  of  these  dancers, 
and  of  the  different  sorts  of  ballets. 

35. 

In  music,  similar  advantages  were  perceived.  Architas,  Aristoxencs, 
Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  Cicero,  G.  Gracchus,  Theophrastus,  Micomachus 
Theodore,  Pythagoras,  and  all  his  sect ;  Ptoiomy,  Plato,  Lycurgus,  Boetius, 
all  men  of  never-fading  celebrity,  whose  wisdom  and  knowledge  do  honour 
to  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  eulogized  the  art  of  music,  approved  of  its 
practice,  and  made  it  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  youth.  Cinion, 
Epaminondas,  Appius  Claudius,  M.  Cccilius,L.  Crassus,  D.  Sylla,  and  Cato, 
thought  it  not  beneath  their  rank  and  glory  to  sing  or  play  on  some  musical 
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idslrument.  Music  was  almost  luuTcnally  cnlilnilcd  in  Grvrw.  'Hiorn: 
mhn  had  do  knowledge  of  liiie  an  were  iu  some  measure  despised  aud  re- 
garded OS  barborisna. 

The  ArcadiBDS,  My  PoJrbiiu.  baring  dcs|H9c<i  the  laws  of  hurmouy,  fell 
from  civiliiation  and  humanity  into  it  fetociuut  barbarisni,  and  thence- 
forward were  continually  Itoubted  with  dlfucnlianji.  The  niuiri-s  of  Gaul,  on 
the  conlrary,  who  had  ftwmerly  beeu  tsTagc  and  uutnwMbIc,  bccnmc,  by  a 
dilTuu'nl  educaliou,  gentle  and  docile. 

Docior  ZulatU  htu  alu)  copiously  treated  of  this  matter,  aad  with  mucli 
good  sense,  as  may  be  rwa  in  hia  dialogues, 

36. 
RoUin,  Hiitoire  ADcicnne,  Tom  tV.  lirre  10,  chap.  I  J  lU,   ^p.  578  and 


Pah.  QuinlU.  InstiL  Urat.  lib.  I  rap.  Ei. 


ScaUECr.  Tom.  111.  page  13, 
Atbenieus,  lib.  4.  cap.  6. ct  lib.  I.CAp.  19. 


V  dn  SrimFfi  Mtdiealtt. 


I 


■  Music  iUiMi  ban,  at  lime!,  operated  wonderful  cures.  Democriiu*  and 
Tlieophraatut  have  transmitted  some  of  iLi  miracles  to  |>oaterity.  Plutarch 
Mtd  Boetins  hare  recorded  ibe  names  uf  Terpiuidre,  Thalcs  n!  Creta, 
Ismfnlc,  Xenocnitu,  Hycrt^hllut,  and  a  few  others,  who  made  »  valuable 
use  of  mostc  to  the  some  purpose.  'Hie  modem  Italian  music  la  dcserring 
of  a  similar  com uieudation. 

43. 
I  iball  demonstrate,  in  the  part  on  Tkralrical  Daaring,  by  wlial  meuns 
physical  deG:cta  In  dancen  may  be  in  some  measure  ruiicealcd 

43. 
Tbe  first  Greek  sculptor. 


The  first  Greek  painter. 
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nom   TUB   ITALIAN. 

Tenpichore,  the  GMldeai  of  Dandng*  fiodiDg  benelf  alooe,  betakes  her- 
self to  the  pleasures  of  graceftil  movements :  first,  she  retires,  then  advan- 
ces, displaying,  as  she  lightly  trips  along,  a  beauteous  Imee.  Her  at* 
teKtkm  ia ized^ob  the  harmonioas  sounds,  while  she aarangea hecsftepa  in 
pielndet.  She  flieaaround  her  new  theatre;  her  notion  quickens,  and  her 
steps  increase;  so  bouyant  she  appears,  that  waves  might 'well  sustain  her 
tread'*.  On  her  small  foot  she  pauses  skiliully,  and  gives  to  every  limb 
some  graceful  attitude  "•  Now,  she  seems  to  haste  away,  and  now  again  re- 
toms ;  now  she  vanishes,  and  now  she  re-appears,  Daiting  from  side 
to  nde,  she  glances  over  the  ground  ^*,  as  ^oots  the  lightning  suddezdy 
through  the  serenity  of  a  Qight  in  summer  ^'.  , 

By  such  well-studied  motion,  and  so  light,  the  Gpddess  scarqely  digits  to 
touch  the  earth.  She  wantons  gaily,  and  springy  aloft  with  su^h  velocity, 
that  her  wing^  feet  deceive  the  wgbt,  and  seldom  can  we  detect  which  foot 
it  ia  that  prints  tl^  soil.  Shooting  along  in  airy  bounds,  she  traces  circles 
with  her  limber  feet ;  then,  with  step  exact,  retraces  them,  enlarging  and 
diminiahing  ;  as  the  dipping  waves  th^  daoce  along  vthe  bright  Meander >^, 
ao  are  the  motions  of  hertwipkling  fee(,  ^hethor  on  earth,  or  faivering  in 

the  air ;  whether  she  lightly  trips,  oi;  ^rmly  treads  the  ground  fs.  .  > 

When  she  springs  aloft  she  seems  the  spiry  flame ;  and  like  the  undulat- 
ing wave,  she  skims  along ;  but  her  more  stately  turns  assume  the  whirl- 
wind's power,  or  seem  like  eddying  billows  by  the  tempest  stirred  '^.  Har- 
monious symmetry  prevails  throughout  her  person.  The  attitude  of  one 
limb  induces  corresponding  motions  in  the  rest.  Each  foot  moves,  but  by 
mutual  consent  it  answers  to  the  other  in  fraternal  motion  >7.  The 
strictest  ties  unite  her  to  the  measure,  never  is  a  line  mistaken,  or  a  step 
misplaced  '*.  The  linked,  and  entwined  figures  of  her  dance  are  varied  to 
the  change  of  melody ;  marking  each  note,  and  minding  every  pause, 
promptly  she  obeys  each  phrase  of  music,  which  she  respects  as  mistress  of 
every  motion.  Now  she  advances,  stops,  rises,  leaps  on  high,  or  reverently 
bends,  and  then  regains  the  upright  attitude  >9. 

Suddenly  she  pauses  in  mid-dance,  assumes  another  attitude,  and  un  the 
instant,  her  whole  style  is  changed  ;  her  feet  separating,  form  a  figure,  un- 
matched in  mathematics  for  precision  ;  she  turns,  and  seems  a  moving 
sphere,  resembling  most  perhaps  the  peacock's  airy  plumes.  One  foot  in  tlie 
centre  stays,  while  the  other  swiftly  marks  the  outer  round  ^.  On  her  left 
foot  her  figure  rests,  and  adopting  a  new  posture,  she  swiftly  whirls  around ; 
with  less  rapidity  the  darted  Paleum  flies.  With  grace  inimitable  she 
now  regains  the  spot  from  whence  she  parted,  there  stops,  then  leaps 
aloft,  and  hangs  her  feet  on  nothing,  quivering  in  the  air*>.    Again  she 
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spring!,  sad  in  that  spring  ahc  strikes  her  feet  twice  together,  and  itrongly 
agitata  erery  lower  limb".  From  litr  greatest  eleradon  ihe  ilcM^nda, 
but  shiwlyi  and  lo  lightly  >he  reg^ni  the  gruund,  ihnl  no  one  can  dSslin- 
guisb  when  her  nolgeleu  foot  alights.  Arouud  ahe  Sles!  bow  admir^le  ! 
and  vtith  wliat  tmtb  she  hads  again  her  Gnt  pusitioD  !  llie  darting  light- 
ning, or  the  winged  arrow,  goes  not  a  swifier  murHc  than  she,  nhilc  B]iog 
o'er  the  aoil  with  agile  iprings  and  airy  bounds*!, 
THE  KAN'DANGO. 

A  young  girl,  o[  bold  character,  places  iu  her  hand  two  'ailagntlltl  of 
■onoroui  wood.  By  ilie  aid  of  her  Gogen  ihe  prodticcn  a  clattering  noite, 
■nd  to  dut  she  Iteppa  time  with  the  graceful  motions  of  her  feet.  The 
young  man  holds  ii  tanboureen  (or  n  tambour  dt  Aoifae,  wbidi,  homrer,  is 
now  out  of  use),  this  he  strikes  with  little  bells,  seeming,  m  il  were,  to 
Inritc  his  compauiou  U>  accompany  him  in  gesticulation.  While  duicing, 
both  altemalrly  playing  the  sacne  air,  both  keep  time  to  its  mrasure. 

Every  description  of  lascimus  motion,  erery  gesture  that  is  olfrusive  to 
modeiiy,  and  whatever  can  corrupt  iuuoi-ence  aud  honesty  is  reprcteoted 
by  tfacae  dnucrrs,  to  the  life.  Alternately  do  they  salnte,  cuehanging 
amorous  looks  ;  they  give  to  Iheir  hipa  a  certain  Immodrst  motion,  then 
Ibey  meet  and  ptirsa  their  breasts  together)  their  ey«  appear  half  cloned, 
■nd  they  se«iu,  even  tvhilc  danclug,  lo  be  approaching  tha  final  euihracc. 
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''  Que  la  danse  toujoursy  ou  gaie  ou  s^rieuse, 
Soil  de  nos  sentimens  l^image  ing^nieuse  ; 
Que  tous  ses  mouvemens  du  coeur  soient  les  ^chos, 
Ses  gestes  un  langage,  et  ses  pas  des  tableaux  !** 

DELILLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  PUPILS. 

You  whe  devote  yourselves  to  the  enchanting  Terpsichore, 
and  aspire  to  an  honourable  rank  amongst  her  votaries ; 
who  are  gifted  by  nature  with  every  quality  necessary 
to  obtain  admission  into  her  temples,  and  are  predeter- 
mined to  leave  nothing  undone  that  may  aid  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  perfection,  attentively  observe  the  following 
instructions  :— 

Success  or  failure  in  all  studies,  chiefly  depends  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  commenced.  Your  first 
attention  must  be  therefore  directed  to  the  choice  of 
a  master,  with  whom  you  may  run  no  hazard  of  being 
led  astray.     All  professors  have  not  issued  from  good 
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schools,  and  few  have  di^tin^uishQd  tbemselvcs  in  the  art 
which  they  pretend  to  tench.  Many  there  are  of  ordi- 
nary abilities,  who,  ikr  from  increasing  the  number  of 
good  dancers,  are  daily  diminishing  it,  and  whose  defec- 
tive mode  of  instruction  imparts  a  variety  of  vicious  habits, 
wbieh  the  pupil  aflerwards  finds  extremely  dilEcult,  nay 
.  sometimes,  impossible  to  eradicate.  Neither  follow  the 
preccptd  of  simple  unpractised  theorists,  utterly  incapable 
of  demonstrating  clearly  the  true  principles  of  the  art :  nor 
be  guided  by  the  imaginary  schemes  of  innovating  specu- 
lators, who,  whibt  they  think  themselves  contributing  to 
ameliorate  the  elementary  rules  of  dancing,  are  gradually 
working  its  destruction. 

Carefully  shun  the  baneful  lessons  of  such  preceptors ; 
and  seek  to  place  yourself  under  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
perienced master,  whose  knowledge  and  talent  will  serve 
as  true  guides  to  perfection,  and  jjoint  out  the  path  that 
leads  lo  pre-eminence. 

I  shaU  in  the  next  place  recommend  you  seriously  to 
consider  your  personal  qualifications  and  mental  disposi- 
tions, for  the  art  you  attempt  to  learn.  Can  you  he  pas- 
sionately fond  of  it  ?  Can  your  chief  delight  be  concen- 
trated in  its  study  and  practice  ?  Are  you  in  most  respects 
adapted  to  it  ?  If  in  yourself  you  meet  with  a  negative  to 
those  questions  never  expect  to  excel,  nor  even  to  attain 
the  order  of  tolerables  and  passabhs. 

Be  not  discouraged  at  difficulties.  Every  obstacle  is 
surmounted  by  perseverance  and  reiterated  exercise.  Re- 
member the  painter's  advice  to  Ins  pupils :  Nulla  dtex  sine 
lifieo.  Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  dancing  than 
frequent  practice ;  to  masters  even  it  is  necessary,  to  stu- 
dents indispensible.  No  other  art  demands  a  stricter  at- 
tention in  this  particular;  without  it,  he  tliat  has  made 
himself  perfect  cannot  long  remain  so ;  he  soon  loses  part 
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or  what  has  cost  him  so  much  labour  to  acquire,  his  equiH- 
brium  becomes  less  steady,  his  springs  less  elastic,  and  he 
at  length  finds,  that  through  u  remission  of  diligence,  he 
has  much  to  do  over  again.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
music  and  singing ;  a  good  ear,  a  fine  voice,  are  usually 
sufficient,  with  a  few  years  of  moderate  study,  to  conquer 
all  difficulties.  Nor  does  painting  require  such  intense 
application,  both  from  learners  and  professors,  as  dancing, 
which,  like  all  other  bodily  enCrciaes,  cannot  be  acquired 
and  retained  without  the  utmost  study  and  assiduity.  Re- 
main not,  therefore,  twenty-four  hours  without  practising. 
The  pupil  that  frequently  interrupts  his  studies,  opposes 
a  considerable  impediment  to  his  progress.  All  the  les- 
sons that  he  takes,  when  widely  separated  one  from  the 
other,  can  be  of  no  service  towards  making  him  a  good 
dancer ;  and  are  little  else  than  a  loss  of  so  much  time, 
which  I  would  advise  him  to  spend  in  a  more  profitable 
manner.  Avoid,  however,  running  into  opposite  extremes, 
for  loo  much  practice  is  often  as  prejudicial  as  too  little. 
£sceGS  in  every  thing  is  a  fault ;  let  me  remind  you  of  the 
philosopher's  maxim :  La  motltratioit  est  le  triior  du 
sage. 

Be  temperate  and  sober  if  you  desire  to  become  a 
finished  dancer.  To  render  yourself  capable  of  sacrificing 
before  the  shrine  of  Terpsichore,  partially  renounce  every 
pleasure  but  that  which  the  goddess  affords.  Let  no 
other  exercise  be  intermingled  with  dancing:  horseman- 
ship, fencing,  running,  &c.  are  all  powerful  enemies  to  the 
learner's  advancement. 

Do  not  rely  on  your  own  natural  qualities,  and  therefore 
neglect  to  study  or  practise  so  much  as  those  to  whom 
nature  has  been  less  liberal ;  for  were  you  to  possess  the 
symmetry  of  an  Apollo  Belvedere,  or  an  Antinotm'^,  toge- 
ther with  the  happiest  endowments,  you  would  have  but 
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little  reason  to  expect  to  attain  excellence  in  your  proreaaioii 
without  stud}',  industry,  and  perseverance. 

"  Ncm  gio\a  cbc  lu  sia  bello  e  leggi.ldro  : 
Sollo  quel  bello  toa  bniltece  ucote." 

KiCCOBOM. 

Particularly  attend  to  the  carriage  of  your  body  and 
arms.  Let  their  motions  be  easy,  graceful,  and  always  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  legs.  Display  your  form 
with  taste  and  elegance ;  but  beware  of  affectation.  In  the 
let;on'  and  exercicet  pay  an  equal  regard  to  botli  legs,  lest 
the  execution  of  the  one  surpass  thai  of  the  other.  I  have 
seen  many  dance  with  one  leg  only  ;  these  I  compare  to 
painters  that  can  draw  figures  but  on  one  side.  Dancers 
and  painters  of  such  limited  talent  are  certainly  not  to  be 
considered  as  good  artists. 

Take  especial  care  to  acquire  perpendicularity  and  an 
exact  equilibrium.  In  your  performance  be  correct,  and 
very  precise;  in  your  steps,  brilliant  and  light;  in  every 
attitude,  natural  and  elegant.  A  good  dancer  ought  al- 
ways to  serve  for  a  mwlel  to  the  sculptor  and  painter. 
This  is  perhaps  the  acme  of  perfection  and  the  goal  that 
all  should  endeavour  to  reach'.  Throw  a  sort  of  aban. 
don  into  your  positions,  groups  and  aTabesques^ ;  let 
your  countenance  be  animated  and  expressive;  sta/io  le 
attitudini  degU  uom'mi  con  le  loro  membra  in  tal  moilo  dis- 
poaie,  ehe  con  quelle  si  dimoxtriVintcnxione  del  loro  animo^. 
These  words  of  the  great  Leonard  should  be  as  deeply  en- 
graved in  the  memory  of  the  mimic  and  dancer  as  in  that 
of  the  painter. 

"  Let  geslei  et  \ei  pas  d'un  muluel  accord 
PeignentCdcramfJlamCnieivresseclle  m&me  iraDipoit." 

Domr. 

Be  vigorous,  but  avoid  stiSness;  seek  to  acquire  a  faci- 
lity of  spring,  that  your  entrechats  may  be  easy,  precise, 
and  well  crossed.      Rapidity  is  also  very  pleasing  in  a 
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dancer;  lightness,  still  more  ao;  the  one  imparts  a  bril- 
liancy to  his  performance,  the  other  has  in  it  something  of 
an  aerial  appearance  that  charms  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 
Observe  the  ballon;  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than 
to  see  you  hounding  with  graceful  elasticity  in  your  steps, 
scarcely  touching  the  ground,  and  seeming  at  every  mo- 
ment on  the  point  of  Sylag  into  the  air. 

Preserve  a  perfect  equihbrium  in  the  execution  of  your 
pirouettes,  and  be  careful  how  you  begin  and  end  them. 
Tread  with  assurance  and  uprightness,  liolding  your  body 
and  limbs  as  the  following  chapters  will  direct.  Use  yout 
utmost  endeavour  to  twirl  delicately  round  on  the  point  of 
your  toes ;  this  is  the  most  finished  and  agreeable  style  of 
execution ;  for  what  can  be  more  unpleaaing  to  the  sight 
than  a  heavy,  clumi^y,  dancer,  who  twists  about  alternately 
on  his  heels  and  toes,  and  uncouthly  jerking  bis  body  at 
each  revolution  of  his  pirouette. 

Attentively  study  the  invention  of  steps;  try  to  vary  in- 
cessantly your  enchainemens,  figures,  attitudes,  and  groups. 
"  Variety  is  one  of  the  great  channs  of  nature ;  nor  can  you 
please  the  beholder  for  any  length  of  tune,  but  in  chang- 
ing often  your  compositions." — Daubercal. 

Enchainemens  in  dancing  are  very  numerous.  Every 
good  dancer  has  his  peculiar  mode  of  combining  his  pe- 
rioda,  steps,  &c.  Form,  therefore,  a  style  of  your  own,  as 
originally  is  the  chief  means  to  procure  yourself  distinc- 
tion. By  copying  others  you  may,  perhaps,  sometimes 
excel;  but  the  absence  of  novelty  will,  unquestionably, 
depme  you  of  attraction. 

"  II  en  est  de  la  danse  comrne  de  la  musique,  et  des 
danseurs  comme  des  musiciens ;  notre  art  n'est  pas  plus 
riche  en  paa  fundamentaux  que  la  musique  Test  en  notes ; 
mais  nous  avons  des  octaves,  des  rondes,  des  blanches,  des 
noireg,  des  croches,  des  temps  &  compter,  et  une  nicsure  il 
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suivre ;  ce  m*lange  d'un  petit  nombre  de  pas  et  d'une  petite 
quantity  de  notes  offre  une  multitude  d'enclialnemens  et 
de  traits  varies ;  le  goftt  et  le  g^nie  trouvent  toiijours  une 
gource  de  nouvcaut^s  en  arrangeant,  et  en  retournant,  cette 
petite  portion  de  notes  et  de  pas  de  mille  sens  et  de  mille 
mani^res  difl^rcntes ;  ce  aont  done  ces  pas  lents  et  BOutenus, 
ces  pas  v'ifa,  pr&ipit^s,  et  ces  tetns  plus  ou  moins  ouverts, 
qui  forment  cette  diversity  continuelle'," 

Imitate  a  painter  in  your  manner  of  combining  and  ar- 
ranging ;  let  all  the  objects  of  your  picttirc  be  in  strict 
harmony  one  with  another,  the  principal  effect  spirited, 
every  tint  (if  the  expression  be  allowed  as  relating  to  the 
modulations  of  steps,  attitudes,  &c.)  flowing  into  each 
Other,  and  tlie  whole  polished  off  with  softness  and  taste. 
I  Keep  a  vigilant  ear  to  the  movements,  rests  and  cadences 
of  the  music,  that  your  dancing  may  be  in  exact  concert 
with  its  aecompanimeiit.  Every  thuig  depends  on  this 
melodious  union,  and,  when  really  perfect,  it  is  charming  in 
the  extreme.  Not  an  eye  can  follow  the  performer  with- 
out delight,  not  an  car,  howcTcr  unsusceptihle  of  the  im- 
pressions which  music  conveys,  can  listen  without  being 
worked  upon  by  an  assemblage  so  ravishing  and  Itar- 
monious. 

Observe  with  attention,  and  judiciously  examine  all  that 
concerns  your  art.  Maturely  weigh  every  advice  that  is 
offered  to  you,  and  afterwards  make  use  of  it  as  your  judg- 
ment best  directs.  Disdain  not  to  learn  from  an  inferior. 
A  bad  dancer  may,  at  times,  have  in  his  style  of  dancing 
something  good  that  had  previously  escaped  your  notice. 
A  middling  iigurant,  or  even  a  man  utterly  devoid  of  taste, 
shall  now  and  then  give  you  salutary  counsel. 

Do  not  fear  rendering  yourself  Importunate  to  your 
teacher  by  questions ;  reason  freely  with  him  upon  the  art 
you  are  acquiring :  if  you  fall  nito  an  error,  blush  not  to 
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coDfesft  your  mistake  in  coneuldng  him,  but  in  every  re- 
upect  profit  by  bis  opinions,  follow  his  directiont;  and  put 
his  precepts  into  imtnediate  practice,  that  they  may  be 
tbereby  more  firmly  rooted  in  your  memory. 

Nerer  depart  from  true  principles,  nor  cease  to  follow 
the  best  guides.  Above  all,  do  not  permit  yourself  to  be 
led  astray  by  the  example  of  some  miserable  performers, 
who  enjoy  for  awhile  the  applause  of  an  ill-discerning 
public,  by  feats  of  strength,  gambols  and  ridiculous  pirou- 
ettes. Be  xsaured  that  the  laurels  of  such  pitiful  dancers 
are  seldom  lasting. 

« , _ .  che  eon  i  assai 


Piacere  a  sciocchi  o  a  qualcba  doimicciaola. 

RlCCOBOHI. 

The  approbation  of  men  of  disdnction  in  the  art,  the 
only  judges  to  be  esteemed  and  consulted,  is  ever  a  suffi- 
cient stimulus  to  the  man  of  talent,  who  cannot  but  enter- 
tain a  profound  contempt  for  tiiat  praise  which  fools  lavish 
OD  every  mountebank  they  behold. 

Ease  and  softness  in  the  execution  of  your  dance,  I  re- 
peat, ought  always  to  be  aimed  at.  In  this  acquirement 
you  show  that  the  exercise  is  natural  to  you,  and  that  yon 
hare  orercome  the  greatest  diiliculty,  namely,  the  conceal- 
ment of  art. 

When  once  possessed  of  this  great  quality,  which  I 
may  tenn  the  highest  step  on  the  ladder  of  perfection, 
you  may  claim  every  suffrage,  and  justly  merit  the  name  of 
a  finished  dancer. 

Examine  well  the  style  of  dancing  best  suited  to  your- 
sejr.  Nothing  exhibits  a  greater  want  of  taste  in  a  dancer 
than  the  choice  of  a  style  not  at  all  adapted  to  his  powers. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  appearance 
of  a  tall  majestic  performer,  fit,  in  every  respect,  to  pur- 
sue the  serious  branch,  dancing  a  pas  riUageois  in  a  little 
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comic  ballet  ?  And,  on  the  other  side,  can  any  thing  be 
more  ludicrous  than  to  see  a  thick-set  dancer,  of  a  di- 
minutive stature,  come  forward,  robed  in  a  heroic  gar- 
ment, and  gravely  figure  ofFin  a  slow  and  mournful  adagio  f 
The  ancients  have,  by  the  purity  of  their  taste  in  this  re- 
spect, set  us  an  example  of  severity  towards  performers  of 
this  stamp,  and  of  which  the  foHowing  anecdote  is  an  il- 
lustration : — "  A  certain  mimic,  very  short  in  person,  was 
representing  Hector,  in  a  play  performed  at  Antiocb. 
The  people,  beholding  the  hero  thus  transformed  into  a 
dwarf,  simultaneously  exclaimed, — Astyanatem  v'tdemua, 
ubi  Hector  est  ?  Wc  see  Astyanatus  before  us ;  but  where 
is  Hector?"  Both  the  dancer  and  actor  should  con- 
sider their  form  and  physical  powers,  before  they  adopt 
any  particular  style  of  dancing  or  performance,  that  they 
may  only  assume  the  character  which  they  are  framed  by 
nature  to  represent. 

The  union  of  several  branches  in  one  person  is  blame- 
able  only  in  certain  dancers  of  the  middle  order,  who,  by 
their  endeavours  to  ape  the  highest  favourites  of  Terpsi- 
chore, seem  bent  on  bringing  her  enchanting  art  to  degra- 
dation. But  those  who  are  neither  very  tall  nor  very 
short,  and  are  endowed  with  the  requisite  abilities,  may 
exert  themselves  in  every  kind :  by  diUgent  study  and 
practice  they  may  even  shine  in  whatever  part  they  take- 
Not  so  with  a  dancer  of  high  stature :  let  him  ex- 
clusively adopt  the  serious  and  heroic  kind.  Nor  with 
one  below  the  middle  size  ;  let  his  be  the  pastoral  and  Uemi- 
earact^re.  You  must  always  vary  your  style  of  dancing 
with  your  dress ;  it  would  be  a  vicious  taste  to  make  it  the 
same  in  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  costimie,  as  in  a 
modern  villager's  spencer.  Men  of  the  most  illustrious 
genius,  whether  poets,  painters,  or  musicians,  have  ever 
carefully  avoided  confounding  the  character  and  expres- 
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non  of  their  different  personages  and  styles.  Distinction 
has  always  been  their  study.  Follow  their  example: 
snch  an  imitation,  on  your  part,  wiU  show  a  sound  judg- 
ment, and  powerfully  assist  you  in  your  progress  to  per- 

The  music  of  a  dance  or  ballet  must  be  livelier,  and  of  a 
stronger  accent  and  cadence,  than  vocal  music  ;  and  as  it  is 
required  to  signify  a  greater  variety  of  things,  it  ought 
also  to  be  much  more  diversified.  It  is  music  alone  that 
can  inspire  the  dancer  and  mimic  with  that  warmth  of 
expression  which  a  singer  derives  from  his  words.  Music 
supplies,  in  the  language  of  the  soul,  all  that  dancing,  by 
its  attitudes  and  gestures,  cannot  make  known  to  the 
spectators.  . 

An  anonymous  author,  speaking  of  these  two  delightful 
sciences,  says  :  *'  Ces  deux  arts  sont  fr^res,  et  se  tiennent 
par  la  main ;  les  accens  tendres  et  harmonieux  de  Tun  ex- 
citent  les  mouvemens  agr^ables  et  expressifs  de  Fautre ; 
leurs  effets  reunis  offrent  aux  yeux  et  aux  oreilles  des  ta- 
bleaux animus ;  ces  sons  portent  au  coeur  les  images  int^res- 
santes  qui  les  ont  afFect^s ;  le  coeur  les  communique  a  Ykme  ; 
et  le  plaisir  qui  r^sulte  de  Tharmonie  et  de  Tintelligence  de 
ces  deux  arts  enchaine  le  spectateur,  et  lui  fait  ^prouver 
ce  que  la  volupt^  a  de  plus  s^duisant." 

Pantomime,  unquestionably,  expresses  a  great  deal ;  but 
without  melodious  sentimental  accents  of  musical  sounds, 
it  never  can  entirely  move  our  minds. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  recommending  to  your 
attention  the  study  of  drawing  and  music,  as  almost  indis- 
pensable to  make  a  perfect  dancer.  By  drawing  you  ac- 
quire better  ideas  of  symmetry,  elegance,  and  gracefulness; 
especially  if  you  pursue  the  beau  ideal,  which  this  art 
possesses.  Music  enables  you  to  be  more  precise  in  your 
performance,  your  ears  are  more  awake  to  the  real  time 
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and  cadence'  of  the  accompaniment;  and  all  yourmoTe* 
e  made  in  strict  accord  with  the  rythmua  of  the 
tune*.  Musit  and  drawing  will  afl'ord  jou  much  facility 
in  composition  also,  as  whatever  be  your  genius  and  crea- 
tive powers  of  imagination,  one  thing  is  certain,  your  pro- 
dnclions  cannot  easily  fail  of  being  correct. 


CHAPTER  II. 


In  the  management  of  your  legs,  endeavour  cliiefly  to  ac- 
quire a  facility  of  turning  them  completely.  To  this  end 
make  yourself  easy  about  your  hips,  that  your  thighs  may 
move  with  freedom,  and  your  knees  turn  well  outwards. 
AH  the  openings  of  your  legs  are  thus  rendered  easy  and 
graceful.  By  dint  of  practice  and  attention,  you  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  tbia  without  any  painful  efforts. 

A  dancer  whose  bipa  are  much  contracted,  and  whose 
legs  cannot  turn  entirely  out,  is  never  esteemed ;  as  by 
these  defects  his  perfonnance  is  deprived  of  its  greatest 
cbann.  But  one  that  is  gifted  with  freedom  and  pliancy, 
that  exhibits  a  foot  well  attached  to  the  instep,  and  the 
points  of  which  are  strong,  elastic,  and  low,  has  a  very  de- 
lightful appearance. 
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Some  young  p^opje  are  framed  by  nature  with  tbeir 
Hmbs  turning  outwards ;  tbey  possesS|  therefore,  more  fa- 
dlity^  and  succeed  to  greater  advantage  than  those  whos^ 
legs  turn  towards  each  other :  a  person  of  the  latter  kmd 
indeed  can  cherish  no  hopes  of  becoming  a  good  dancer, 
how  diligent  soever  his  labour  and  study  may  be.  Prac- 
tice wiQ  do  no  more  than  turn  his  feet,  and  bend  his  sol^ 
a  little  downwards,  but  his  thighs  and  knees  must  remain 
always  in  their  natural  state. 

Here  we  perceive  how  requisite  it  is  that  all  who  inten4 
devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of  dancing,  should  scru- 
pulously examine  the  make  and  faculties  of  their  body, 
before  they  begin  to  learn  an  art  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  succeed  without  several  gifts  of  nature. 

Be  attentive,  in  practising,  to  the  movements  and  posi- 
tion of  your  insteps ;  do  not  let  them  relax  in  strength  an4 
elasticity,  nor  suffer  one  of  your  ankles  to  be  higher  than 
the  other  ;  these  would  be  two  very  serious  defects. 
Render  your  insteps  as  pliable  and  graceful  as  possible, 
and  give  them  sufficient  strength  for  the  execution  of  rapid, 
vigorous,  and  elevated  movements.  The  action  of  the  in- 
step principally  consists  in  raising  and  letting  down  the 
heel.  Study  above  all  things  to  make  it  easy  and  strong, 
as  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  body  depends  on  it. 
When  you  spring  upwards  it  catches  your  weight  on 
coming  down,  and,  by  a  strong  rapid  movement,  makes  you 
fall  on  your  toes. 

The  movement  of  the  knee  is  inseparable  from  that  of 
the  instep,  and  differs  from  it  but  in  being  perfect  only 
when  the  leg  is  extended  and  the  point  of  the  foot  low. 
The  movement  of  the  hip  is  a  sort  of  guide  to  that  of  the 
knee  and  instep,  as  it  is  impossible  for  these  last  to  move 
unless  the  hip  acts  first.  In  some  steps  the  hips  alone  are 
set  in  motion,  as  in  entrechats,  battements  iendus,  Sfc. 
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Dancers  who  have  not  a  natural  elasticity,  or  whose 
calves  are  weak  in  muscle,  are  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  their  insteps,  which  make  amends  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  debility  of  other  parts,  but  not  without  an  immense 
deal  of  practice.  Daily  exercise  gives  them  also  vigour 
and  rapidity;  but  let  them  beware  of  interrupting  their 
endeavours,  as  they  would  then  be  of  no  avail. 

Let  your  openings  be  easy,  precise,  and  elegant.  Many 
dancers  imagine  that  nothing  further  is  required  to  be 
liant  et  moSlieux  than  to  bend  their  knee  very  low ;  but 
this  IS  a  great  error,  as  too  low  a  bend  makes  the  dance  ap- 
pear dry  and  insipid.  You  may  be  very  easy  and  yet  jerk 
your  body  at  every  movement,  no  less  by  bending  too 
much,  than  by  not  bending  at  all.  The  reason  is  obvious, 
if  we  consider  how  subordinate  every  motion  in  dancing  is 
to  music.  For  when  the  bend  is  too  low,  and  therefore 
longer  in  performing  than  the  lime  of  the  time  allows,  you 
are  obliged  to  make  a  sudden  spring,  or  rather  jerk,  to  re- 
gain the  air  which  you  have  for  a  few  instants  lost,  and 
this  rapid  transition  from  flexion  to  tension  is  extremely 
harsh,  and  produces  an  effect  equally  as  disagreeable  to 
the  spectator,  as  that  which  results  from  stiffness. 

"  The  mnetleux  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  a  propor- 
tionate flexion  of  ihe  knees,  but  the  instep  must  contribute, 
by  its  elasticity,  to  the  gracefulness  of  the  movement,  and 
the  loins  serve  as  a  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  frame, 
which  the  spring  of  the  instep  raises  or  lets  down,  with 
softness  and  elegance,  the  whole  being  in  perfect  accord 
and  harmony," 

Let  all  your  openings  be  consistent  with  established 
precept,  and  in  their  design  strictly  uniform  with  the  po- 
sition of  your  body  and  arms. 

If  your  bust  is  very  long,  try  to  raise  your  legs  higher 
than  common  rules  prescribe  ;  if  very  short,  keep  them 
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lower  than  the  usual  height.  By  this  means  you  conceal 
the  defect  that  exists  in  the  construction  of  your  body. 

In  jour  steps  and  /«»»  of  vigour  be  energetic  and  strong, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  beware  lest  these  qualities  degene- 
rate into  faults,  by  stiSness  and  a  painful  tension  of  the 
neirea. 

As  there  are  many  persons  so  formed  that  their  legs  are 
closely  joined  to  each  other,  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
number  naturally  bow-legged,  I  shall  here  point  out  the 
means  of  remedying,  or,  at  least,  of  hiding  those  two 
defects. 

A  man  ia  ciose-legged  when  his  hips  and  (highs  are 
firmly  contracted,  tiis  knees  thick,  and  apparently  joined 
together,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  legs,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  calf  to  the  heels,  forming  a  triangle, 
of  which  the  ground  is  the  base ;  the  inside  ankles  very  large, 
the  instep  high,  and  the  lendo  AchUUs  thin,  long,  and 
bat  faintly  distinguished.     (See  plate  III,  fig.  5.) 

The  bow-legged  person  is  he  in  whom  the  opposite  de- 
fect is  conspicuous.  His  thighs  are  too  much  divided,  his 
knees  very  distant  from  eacli  other,  liis  calves  do  not  join, 
and  the  light  that  should  be  perceived  only  in  certain  parts, 
ia  seen  throughout  the  whole  length  of  his  legs,  which  are, 
therefore,  in  appearance  very  similar  to  two  bows,  whose 
extremities  are  turned  to  each  other.  Persons  of  this  de- 
Bcription  have  a  long  flat  foot,  their  exterior  ankles  stick 
out,  and  the  ^eWo  /tc/iil/ish  thick  and  too  close  to  the 
joints.     (See  plate  III,  fig.  i-.) 

These  two  natural  defects,  so  diametrically  opposite, 
prove  how  much  the  rules  of  instruction  must  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  make  of  a  pupil,  as  those  that  are 
fit  for  the  one  to  pursue,  are  prejudicial  in  tlie  extreme  to 
the  other :  the  studies,  therefore,  of  two  dancers  so  differ- 
ent in  point  of  shape,  cannot,  in  any  manner,  be  the  same. 
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Xtte  close-legged  dancer  must  endeavour,  as  much  as  posKh 
ble,  to  separate  the  |>arls  that  are  too  nearly  united.  To 
Bucceed  in  these  attempts,  let  him,  in  the  first  place,  turn 
his  thighs  outwards,  and  move  them  in  this  position,  which 
he  is  enabled  to  do  by  the  freedom  of  the  rotatory  move- 
ment of  the  OS  femoris  in  the  colyloid  cavity  of  the  hip 
bones.  The  knees,  assisted  by  this  movement,  will  follow 
the  same  direction,  and  at  length  get  into  their  right  place. 
The  rotula,  which  hinders  the  knee  frani  bending  back- 
wards, will  then  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  point  of  the 
foot ;  and  the  thighs  and  legs  at  last  become  perfectly 
straight,  and  firmly  maintain  the  stability  ofttielrunk. 
In  the  second  place,  he  ought  to  keep  a  continual  flexion 
in  the  articulation  of  hij  knees,  and  make  his  legs  apj^ear 
much  extended,  without  being  so  in  reality.  This  is  the 
work  of  time  and  practice.  Having  once  acquired  the 
habit,  itwill  be  almost  impossible  to  make  the  legs  return 
to  their  primitive  cicioua  situation,  without  the  must  pain- 
ful and  insufferable  efforts. 

The  how-legged  dancer  must  also  try  to  diminish  tlie 
vacuum  between  liis  legs,  by  drawing  them  as  close  as 
possible  to  each  other.  It  is  as  requisite  to  him  as  to 
the  close-legged  one,  to  practise  moving  bis  (liigha  out- 
wards. He  should,  moreover,  keep  his  knees  in  constant 
extension,  that  they  may  thereby  acquire  pliancy  and 
soilness,  and  tlius  conceal  his  natural  stiffiiess ;  yet  a 
dancer  of  this  kind  can  never  succeed  in  the  serious  or 
heroic  branch ;  he  should,  therefore,  devote  himself  to 
the  demi-caracth-e,  or  I  would  advise  him  rather  to  em- 
brace the  pastoral,  and  study  its  characteristic  steps. 

The  close-legged  dancer  is  tolerably  well  adapted  to 
the  serious  and  demi-caraclbre :  and  is,  in  general,  far 
more  skilftil  than  the  preceding  ;  his  execution  ia  easier, 
his   movements  more  delicate,  natural  and  graceful ;  but 
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as  be  seldom  posaesees  the  eawe  strength  as  the  former^ 
be  is  often  compelied  to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of 
bis  instep.  In  the  performance  of  en/r^cAa#c  he  may  not 
be  brilliant,  yet  ttlways  correct  and  elegant.  Such  a 
dancer  may  even  sometimea  aspire  to  perfection  in  every 
brancb,  provided  the  height  of  bis  stature  throtv  no  im- 
pediment in  the  way. 

A  close-legged  dancer  should  preserve  a  slight  flexibility 
in  his  execudon,  and  never  extend  his  knees,  excepting  at 
the  termination  of  openings,  steps,  attitudes,  &c.  ;  by  this 
meanji  he  conceals  liis  natural  closeness.  A  bow-legged 
dancer  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  stretched  out  as  stiff  as 
possible  i  always  avoiding  harshness,  to  which  such  a  mode 
of  performance  necessarily  tends,  and  cross  his  legs  very 
cloeefy,  so  tliat  their  union  may  decrease,  in  a  great 
measure)  the  interval  that  would  otherwise  exist  between 
tbem.  But,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  lie  has  not  the 
■ame  chance  of  success  as  the  close-legged  performer  ;  he 
is  usually  very  strong  and  vigorous,  his  muscles  are  there- 
ibre  leas  pliable,  and  bis  articulations  cannot  act  witti 
much  freedom  and  ease.  Let  it  be  also  remembered,  that 
if  tlus  defect  of  bow-Zeggedness  proceeds  from  the  natural 
construction  of  the  hones,  every  attempt  to  remedy  or 
amend  it  must  prove  fruitless.     Art  is  then  of  no  avail. 

aiMPLB    POSITION    of    THE    J.EOS,    FIO     1.    PLATE    I. 

Finl  Positions  of  Dancing. 
First  position,  fig.  I,  plate  I. 
Secoad  position,  fig.  2,  plate  II. 
SecoDcl  position  on  the  toes,  65,  3,  plate  II. 
Third  position,  fig.  3,  plate  1, 
Fourth  position,  (side  view)  fig.  1,  plate  II. 
Fifth  position,  lig.  4,  plate  I. 
Fif^h  position  on  the  toes,  Sg.  5,  plate  I. 
N.B.  In  the  second  position  the  distance  between  the  iwo 
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heels  is  (he  length  of  the  foot.     In  the  third  position  the  feet 
must  be  only  half  crossed. 

Bending  in  the  Brst  position,  fig.  4,  plate  11. 

N.B.  The  positions  on  the  toes  of  the  first,  third  and  fourth 
positions,  and  the  bendings  in  the  four  others,  are  omitted  not 
for  the  sake  of  increasiag  the  number  of  plates  ;  these  positions 
are  very  easily  understood,  and  executed  without  the  ussistance 
of  plates. 

Method  of  holding  one's  self  in  practising,  fig.  5,  plate  II. 

Physical  construction  of    the    close-legged    pupil,  lig.    5, 
L'laate  in. 

Physical  construction  of  the  bow-legged  pupil,  fig.  4, 
plate  II[. 

N.B.  The  delineator  has  somewhat  exaggerated  in  the  lines 
of  these  figures,  for  the  purpose  of  better  exhibiting  to  the 
pupil  those  defective  constructions. 

A  dancer  at  the  second  pnsition,  in  the  uir  and  on  the  heel, 
fig.  5,  plate  II. 

A  dancer  at  the  second  position,  in  the  air  and  on  the  loes, 
Bg.  I,  plate  VI. 

A  (lancer  ut  the  second  position  in  the  air,  fbrwanls  on  the 
toes  (side  view),  fig,  1,  plate  IV, 

A  dancer  at  the  fourth  position  in  the  air,  forwards  i>n  the 
toes  (front  view),  fig,  2,  plate  IV. 

A  dancer  at  the  fourth  position  in  the  air,  backwards  (side 
view),  fig.  3,  plate  IV. 

Positions  of  the  legs  in  poaea.  and  in  different  attitudes,  plates 
V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 

Positions  of  the  legs  in  arabcs(|ues,  plniea  X,  XI.  and  XII. 

N.B,  In  arabesques,  and  several  other  attitudes,  the  feet 
must  not  be  entirely  turned  ;  if  they  were,  these  positions  would 
lose  their  gracefulness. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


STUDY  OF  THE  BODY. 

Let  your  body  be^  in  general,  erect  and  perpendicular 
on  your  legs,  except  in  certain  attitudes,  and  especially  in 
arabesques,  when  it  must  lean  forwards  or  backwards  ac- 
cording to  the  position  you  adopt.  Keep  it  always  equally 
poised  upon  your  thighs.  Throw  your  breast  out  and 
hold  your  waist  in  as  much  as  you  can.  In  your  per- 
formance preserve  continually  a  slight  bend,  and  much 
firmness  about  your  loins.  Let  your  shoulders  be  low, 
your  head  high,  and  your  countenance  animated  and  ex- 
pressive. 

A  dancer  who  wishes  to  charm  the  beholder's  eye  must 
display  all  the  elegance  that  his  fancy  can  inspire  him 
with,  in  the  carriage  of  his  body,  the  easy  development  of 
his  limbs,  and  the  gracefulness  of  every  attitude  into  which 
he  throws  himself.  But  let  no  affectation  intermingle 
with  his  dancing ;  that  would  mar  every  thing.  By  due 
attention  to  these  particulars,  he  will  make  each  of  his 
accomplishments  shine  forth  to  their  greatest  advantage, 
and  feel  always  rewarded  for  the  labour  he  has  taken. 

The  elegance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  chiefly 
to  be  attended  to  by  a  dancer,  as  in  that,  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal merits  consists.  Carry  your  bust  '^  gracefully,  im- 
part to  its  motions  and  oppositions  a  certain  abandon, 
and  by  no  means  let  it  lose  the  beauty  of  its  pose  nor 
the  purity  of  its  design. 
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Your  head,  shoulders,  and  bust,  ought  to  be  supported 
and  adorned  by  your  armg,  and  bo  precisely  follow  their 
motions,  that  they  may  present  altogether  a  graceful 
ejisemble;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  legs 
must,  of  course,  participate  in  the  harmony  of  their  move- 
ments. 

In  the  performance  of  your  steps  let  your  body  be  quiet, 
firm,  and  unshaken,  yet  easy  and  pliant,  according  to  the 
play  of  the  legs  and  arras.  But  in  this  beware  of  stiffness. 
Hfe  who,  whilst  dancing,  moves  bis  body  by  jerks — raises 
his  shoulders  at  each  movement  of  his  legs — bends  or 
relaxes  his  loins  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  ferns, 
and  who  shows,  by  the  distortion  of  his  feRtures,  how 
much  pain  his  performance  occasions  htm,  is,  unquestion- 
ably, an  object  of  ridicule,  and  the  name  of  a  grotesque 
would  suit  him  much  better  than  that  of  a  dancer. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  examples  of  this  defective  mode 
of  (lancing!  and  cannot  but  attribute  it  principally  to  the 
negligence  of  masters,  who,  over-anxious  to  see  their 
pupils  exhibit  on  a  public  stage,  leave  them  to  themselves 
before  they  have  completed  their  studies. 

The  public,  also,  by  their  too  indulgent  applause,  or 
th«r  want  of  taste,  considerably  increase  the  number  of 
this  class  of  dancers,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  leapers, 
who,  finding  themselveB  bo  much  encouraged,  immediately 
imagine  that  they  have  attained  the  summit  of  perfection 
in  their  art. 

" le  »ulgaire  ^extute 

Am  tours  de  force  aux  eatrechnu.'' 

Such  miserable  dancers  ought  to  be  banished  from  the 
boards  of  every  threatre,  as  actors  devoid  of  merit,  and 
lending  only  to  the  preservation  of  bad  taste. 
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ISidipl^  }>oeition  of  the  body,  fig.  1,  jplate  I.  • 

Epaukment,  opposition  of  the  body,  fig.  3  and  4,  plate  I. 

Positions  of  the  body  in  poses  and  in  di£fereut  attitudes,  plates 
V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 

Position  of  the  body  in  arabesques,  plates  X,  XI,  and  XII. 

N.B.  In  arabesques  the  body  goes  oat  of  a  perpendicular 
line,  and  inclines  forwards  or  backwards  in  a  pleasing  aban^' 
don. 


CHAMER  IV. 


STUDY  OF  THE  ARMS. 

The  position,  opposition,  and  carriage  of  the  armsy  are, 
perhaps,  the  three  most  difficult  things  in  dancing,  and, 
therefore,  demand  particular  study  and  attention. 

Noverre,  speaking  of  opposition,  says,  that  "  of  all  the 
movements  executed  in  dancing,  the  opposition  or  con- 
trast of  the  arms  to  the  feet  is  the  most  natural,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  least  attended  to.*' 

"  Observe,  for  instance,  a  number  of  persons  walking ; 
you  will  see  that  when  they  place  the  right  foot  before, 
the  left  arm  naturally  falls  before  also,  and  is  thus  in 
opposition  with  it."  This  appears  to  me  a  general  rule, 
and  from  thence  it  is  that  skilful  dancers  have  acquired 
the  true  manner  of  carrying  their  arms,  and  forming  a 
constant  opposition  of  them  with  their  feet ;   that  is  to 
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say,  thatjvhen  tlie  left  arm  b  behind,  the  left  leg  must  be 
before." 

Noverre  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  treat  of  the  opposi- 
tion with  that  clearness  and  exactness  which  the  subject 
requires  ;  indeed,  few  writers  have  done  so.  The  ob- 
scurity, therefore,  that  has  existed  on  this  important  par- 
ticular in  dancing,  has  occasioned  it  to  be  an  object  of 
contijiual  contrOTersy  among  professional  dancers. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  elucidate  it  a  little.  The  opposi- 
tion of  one  part  of  a  moving  solid  to  another  part  is  a  law 
of  equilibrium  by  which  the  gravitating  powers  are 
divided.  This  is  precisely  what  Noverre  wishes  to  de- 
monstrate in  his  example  of  the  gait  of  a  man ;  and  when 
he  further  says  that  opposition  takes  place  each  time  that 
the  man  or  dancer  puts  one  leg  forward,  he  means  to  point 
out  that  if  such  foot  so  placed  before  be  the  right,  the 
left  arm  must  naturally  be  carried  forward  at  the  same 
instant,  whilst  the  opposite  limbs  remain  behind ;  the 
whole  counterpoising  the  deviation  of  the  body  from  the 
central  line  of  gravity.  This  opposition  gives  the  dancer 
»  very  gracefid  appearance,  as  he  thereby  avoids  that 
uniformity  of  lines  in  his  person  so  unbecoming  a  true 
favourite  of  Terpsichore.  (See  examples  of  opposition, 
fig.  3,  plate  I,  fig.  4,  plate  IV,  and  all  the  figures  of 
plate  VIll.) 

There  are  two  methods  of  moving  the  wrists — upwards 
and  downwards.  When  the  movement  is  to  be  made 
downwards,  the  wrist  must  be  bent  inwards,  moving  the 
hand  de  mi -circularly,  by  which  movement  the  hand  returns 
to  its  first  position ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bend  the 
wrist  too  violently,  for  it  would  then  appear  as  if  broken. 
With  respect  to  the  second  movement,  which  is  upwards, 
the  wrist  must  be  bent  in  a  rounded  position,  allowing  the 
hand  to  turn  upwards,  making  a  demt-lour  or  half-turn, 
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and  by  this  movement  the  hand  will  be  found  in  the  first 
position  for  the  arms. 

The  elhow,  as  well  as  the  wrist,  has  its  moTemenl 
downwards  and  upwards,  with  this  difference,  that  when 
you  bend  the  elbows,  the  wrists  are  bent  also,  which  pre- 
vents ibe  arms  from  appearing  stiff",  imparting  to  them 
much  grace.  Still  it  is  not  necessary  to  bend  the  wrist 
much,  as  it  would  produce  an  extravagant  effect ;  the  same 
thing  may  be  observed  of  the  legs  when  the  knee  is  bent ; 
it  is  then  the  instep  that  completes  the  movement,  by  rais- 
ing the  foot,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wrist  and  elbow. 

Thus,  in  order  to  move  them  downwards,  the  arms 
being  prepared,  the  elbow  and  wrist  must  be  betit,  and 
when  the  arms  are  bent  also,  extend  them,  to  complete 
the  movement.  They  will  Ihen  return  to  the  first  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were.  When  you  perform  a  move- 
ment with  the  wrists,  they  should  be  bent  and  straightened 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  accompanied  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  elbows. 

As  to  the  second  movement,  which  is  upwards,  the 
hands  being  down,  the  wrists  and  elbows  must  be  bent, 
forming  a  circle,  observing  that  both  arms  form  at  the 
tame  time  a  motion  exactly  similar ;  and  then  return  to 
their  first  attitude. 

A  dancer  that  holds  and  moves  his  arms  in  a  graceful 
manner,  and  according  to  the  true  rules  of  art,  shows  that 
he  has  studied  at  a  good  school,  and  his  performance  is 
invariably  correct.  Few  artists  distinguish  themselves  by 
a  good  style  of  action  in  their  arms,  which  deficiency 
generally  proceeds  either  from  the  mediocrity  of  princi- 
ples they  receive  from  bad  instructions,  or  else  it  origi- 
nates in  their  own  negligence,  believing,  as  1  have  known 
many  do,  that  if  they  possess  a  brilliant  mode  of  execution 
in  their  legs,  they  can  do  very  well  without  the  fine  addi- 
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tiooal  ornament  of  the  arms ;  and  thus  exempt  themselves 
from  the  labour  which  so  important  a  study  requires. 

When  the  arms  accompany  each  movement  of  the  hody 
with  exactitude,  they  may  be  compared  to  the  frame  that 
sets  off  a  picture.  But  if  the  frame  is  so  congtructed  as 
DOt  to  suit  the  painting,  however  well  done  this  last  may 
be,  its  whole  effect  is  unquestionably  taken  away.  Even  so 
M  it  with  a  dancer ;  for  what  gracefulness  soever  he  may 
display  in  the  performance  of  his  steps,  unless  his  arms  be 
lUhsome,  and  in  strict  harmony  with  his  legs,  his  dance  can 
have  no  spirit  nor  liveliiieas;  and  he  presents  the  same 
insipid  appearance  as  a  painting  out  of  its. frame,  or  in 
one  not  at  all  adapted  to  it. 

Should  you  not  be  favoured  with  well  made  rounding 
arms,  you  cannot  liestow  too  much  attention  on  them  ;  and 
endeavour  to  supply  by  art  what  nature  has  left  you  defec- 
tive in.  Diligent  study  and  exercise  often  render  a 
thin,  long  angular  arm,  tolerably  round  and  elegant. 

Learn  also  to  hold  them  as  best  accords  with  your  phy- 
•ical  coDstruction.  If  you  are  short  in  stature  let  them 
be  higher  than  the  general  rule  prescribea,  and  if  tall  let 
them  be  lower. 

A  good  dancer  should  omit  nothing  that  may  tend  (o 
remedy  or  conceal  his  personal  defects.  It  is  one  of 
tbo«e  necessary  accomplishmentE  to  which  the  mind  of 
every  one  who  desires  to  become  a  skiltui  artist  ought  to 
be  directed.  Take  care  to  make  your  arms  so  encircling 
that  the  points  of  your  elbows  may  be  imperceptible. 
From  a  want  of  proper  attention  in  this  respect,  they  are 
deprived  of  all  softness  and  elegance ;  and  instead  of  pre- 
senting to  the  eye,  fine  oblique  or  circular  lines,  (see  &g. 
i,  4,  5,  plate  I.)  they  exhibit  nothing  but  a  series  of 
angles,  destitute  of  taale  and  gracefulness,  (see  plate  III, 
ftg.  1,  'i,  3).  unpleasing  to  the  spectator,  and  by  imparting 
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to  all  your  attitudes  a  grotesque  and  caricature-like 
appearance,  make  you  only  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the 
painter. 

Let  the  Scugn4e  *'  be  level  with  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
your  shoulders  low,  and  always  motionless^  your  elbows 
round  and  well  supported,  and  your  fingers  gracefully 
grouped  together.  The  position  and  carriage  of  your 
anna  mutt  be  soft  and  easy.  Let  them  make  no  extra^ 
Tagant  movement,  nor  permit  the  least  stifiness  to  creep 
into  th^  motions.  Beware  lest  they  be  jerked  by  the 
action  and  reaction  of  your  legs :  this  is  a  great  fault,  and 
soflicittit  to  degrade  a  dancer,  what  perfection  soever  he 
may  possess  in  the  exercise  of  his  legs. 

Simple  position  of  the  arms^  fig.  1,  plats  I. 
Position  of  the  wrist  and  fingers^  fig.  1>  plate  L 
Arms  in  the  second  position^  fig.  1^  plate  I. 
Arms  in  the  opposition,  fig.  4,  plate  I. 
Arms  encircling  above  the  head,  fig.  5,  plate  I. 
Half-arm«  or  demi'bras,  fig.  2,  plate  II. 
Oppositions  of  the  demi'bras,  fig.  S,  plate  I. 
Position  of  the  arms  in  various  attitudes,  plates  V,  VI»  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX. 

Position  of  the  arms  in  arabesques,  plates  X,  XI,  and  XII. 
N.B.  It  must  be  observed  that  in  arabesques  the  position  of 
the  arms  deviates  from  the  general  rule ;  it  is,  therefore,  the 
good  taste  of  the  dancer  that  must  arrange  them  as  gracefully 
as  possible. 

FMition  of  the  hand  in  diflferent  attitudes  and  arabesques, 
fig.  5,  plate  V. 

Defective  positions  of  the  arms,  fig.  I,  2,  3,  plate  III. 
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PRtHCIPAL  POSITIONS  WITH  THEIR  DERI 
TIONS  AND  TERMINATIONS  OF  STEPS  AND 
TUDES,  ARABESQUES,  GROUPS,  AND  ATTI 


;,  PREPARA- 
POSES,  ATTI- 


Alwavs  draw  your  body  well  up,  and  especially  your 
head,  even  in  your  minutest  poses,  (See  plate  V,  &c.)  if 
not,  your  performance  will  be  void  of  expression,  and 
your  position  or  attitude  become  insipid.  In  some  of  the 
first  positions  of  dancing  the  heail  is  placed  fronting ; 
those  ure  poses  of  attitude. 

Action  of  the  Head. 

"  Never  let  your  head  rest  perpendicularly  upon  your 
shoulders,  but  incline  it  a  little  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
whether  your  eyes  are  cast  up  or  downwards  or  straight 
forwards ;  as  it  is  essential  that  it  should  have  a  pleasing 
yet  natural  vivacity  of  motion,  and  not  appear  inactive 
and  heavy." 

Endeavour  to  hold  your  body  in  a  perfect  equiUbrium  ; 
to  which  end  never  let  it  depart  from  the  perpendicular 
line  that  should  fall  from  the  centre  of  (he  collar  bone 
down  through  the  ankles  of  both  feet.  (See  fig.  4  and  5, 
plate  1;  fig.  5,  plate  II;  fig.  I,  plato  IV ;  fig.  1,2,  3.  and  4, 
phiteVifig.  4,plateVn.  See  Chap.  Ill) 
Altitude. 

The  pit  of  the  neck  must  correspond  perpendicularly  . 
with  the  feet;  if  you  move  one  leg  forwards  the  pit  then 
goes  back  out  of  its  perpendicularity  on  the  font ;  if  back- 
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wards  it  is  thrown  before,  and  thus  changes  its  place  with 
every  variation  of  position. 

Besides  a  graceful  carriage,  let  the  dancer  acquire 
uprightness,  by  forming  an  exact  counterpoise  with  every 
part  of  his  frame,  and  thus  enable  himself  to  support  his 
body  on  one  leg  only,  as,  also,  to  obtain  an  elegant  style  of 
attitude  upon  both.  (See  plate  VIII,  X,  XI,  XII,  &c.) 
OftJie  Centre  of  Gravity  in  a  Dancer. 

The  weight  of  a  man  standing  upon  one  leg  is  divided 
in  an  equal  manner  on  the  point  that  sustains  the  whole, 
(see  fig.  1,  plate  X.)  and  as  he  moves,  the  central  line  of 
gravity  passes  exactly  through  the  middle  of  the  leg  that 
rests  wholly  on  the  ground.     (See  fig.  1,  plate  VIII,  &c.) 

Counterpoise. 

A  person  that  carries  a  burthen  placed  out  of  the 
central  line  of  his  body,  must  necessarily  add,  from  his 
own  weight,  a  balance  sufficient  to  counterpoise  it  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  thus  form  a  true  equilibrium  round  the 
perpendicular  of  gravity.  (See  fig.  2,  plate  VIII,  &c.)  But 
in  certain  attitudes  which  the  dancer  throws  himself  into 
as  he  springs  from  the  ground,  as  also  in  inclined  arabes- 
ques, such  as  that  presented  by  fig.  3,  plate  XI,  the 
central  line  of  gravity  is  not  to  be  attended  to  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  in  the  figures  of  the  plates  I,  II,  III,  IV,  &c. 
(See  fig.  1,  plate  IX,  fig.  1,  plate  X,  as  relating  also  to 
this  remark.) 

Of  the  Figure  that  moves  against  the  Wind. 

A  dancer  that  goes  against  the  wind,  in  whatever  direc- 
tion it  may  be,  cannot  preserve  with  exactitude  the  centre 
of  gravity  on  the  line  that  supports  him.  (See  fig.  2,  4, 
and  3,  turned  on  opposite  sides,  plate  XIII.  See  also  fig. 
1,  2,  3,  plate  XIV,  and  fig.  4,  same  plate,  which  repre- 
sents a  Bacchanalian  group,  which  I  composed,  during  the 
first  year  that  I  was  engaged  at  the  Theatre  of  La  Scala, 
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at  Milan ;  a  theatre  much  celebrated  for  its  magnificeiife, 
and  the  combination  of  talent  which  it  usuuUy  displays.) 

That  particular  position  technically  termed  attitude  is 
the  most  elegant,  "but  at  the  same  time  the  moat  difficult 
which  dancing  comprtaes.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  kind  of 
imitation  of  the  attitude  so  much  admired  in  the  Mercury 
of  J.  Bologne.  (See  fig.  1,  plate  VIII,  and  fig.  2.  id., 
which  exhibit  two  side  views  of  it ;  see  also  fig.  1,  plate 
IX,  representing  ihe  statitc  of  Mercury.)  A  dancer  that 
studies  this  attitude,  and  performs  it  in  a  chaste  manner, 
cannot  but  be  remarked  as  one  who  has  acquired  the  best 
notions  of  his  art. 

Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  those 
charming  positions  which  we  call  arabesques,  and  which 
we  have  derived  from  antique  basso  relievos,  from  a  few 
fragments  of  Greek  paintings,  and  from  the  paintings  in 
fresco  at  the  Vatican,  executed  after  the  beautiful  designs 
of  Raphael. 

AraMca  omaincnta,  as  a  term  in  painting,  mean  those 
ornaments,  composed  of  plants,  shrubs,  light  branches  and 
flowers,  with  which  the  artist  adorns  pictures,  compart- 
ments, frises,  panels,  &q.  As  a  term  of  architecture,  they 
signify  various  fanciful  foliages,  stalks.  &c.  with  which 
pediments  and  entablatures  are  often  embellished.  The 
taste  for  this  sort  of  ornaments  was  brought  to  us  by  the  * 
Moors  and  Arabs,  from  whom  ihey  have  taken  their 
name. 

Our  dancing-masters  have  also  introduced  this  terra 
into  their  art,  as  expressive  of  the  picturesque  groups 
which  they  have  formed  of  male  and  female  dancers, 
interlaced  in  a  thousand  different  manners,  one  with 
another,  by  means  of  garlands,  crowns,  hoops  entwined 
with  flowers,  and  sometimes  ancient  pastoral  instruments, 
which  they   hold   in   their  hands.     These  attitudes,  so 
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diversified  and  eiictiaritiug,  remind  us  of  the  beautiful 
Bacchantes  that  we  see  on  antique  basso  relievos,  and  by 
their  aerial  lightness,  their  variety,  their  liveliness,  and  the 
numberless  contrasts  they  successively  present,  have,  in  a 
manner,  rendered  the  word  arabesque  natural  and  proper 
to  the  art  of  daneing.  I  may  flatter  myself  in  being  the 
first  to  give  the  precise  meaning  of  this  expression,  as 
applied  to  our  art;  without  which  explanation  it  might 
afibrd  a  motive  of  derision  to  painters  and  architects,  to 
whom  it  originally  and  exclusively  belonged. 

Dancers  should  learn  from  those  chaste  pieces  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  the  real  mode  of  displaying  them- 
selves with  taste  and  gracefulness.  They  are  a  fount  of 
beauty,  whereto  all  who  aspire  to  distinction  must  resort 
fur  purity  and  correctness  nf  design.  In  tlie  Bacchanalian 
group  above-mentioned,  I  introduced,  with  some  success, 
various  attitudes,  arabesques,  and  groups,  the  ideas  of 
which  I  had  conceived  on  seeing  the  paintings,  bronzes, 
and  marbles  excavated  fromthe  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and 
by  these  additional  images,  rendered  its  appearance  more 
picturesque,  characteristic,  and  animated.  (See  fig,  4, 
plate  XIV.  the  principal  group.)  Those  precious  monu- 
ments of  ancient  skill  have  been  repeatedly  pronounced 
the  best  models  for  the  painter  and  sculptor :  in  my 
*  opinion  they  are  of  equal  service  to  the  dancer. 

Potfi,  preparatioae,  and  endings  of  steps  and  temps,  fig.  4, 
plate  IV,  fig.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  plate  V. 

N.B.  Enchainemens  and    steps   may   be   nisn   finished    in 
attitudes  and  nrabesques. 

Different  attitudes,  plates  V'l  an<l  VII. 

Attitude,  (as  technically  so  denominated),  fig.  1,  plate  VIII. 

The  same,  sideview,  fig.  3,  plate  VIII. 

Different  manners  of  resting  in  attitudes,  fig,  3  and  4,  plate 
VIII. 

Derivatives  uf  llie  altitude,  tig.  3  and  3,  plate  IX. 
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Example  of  the  attitude  of  the  Mercury  of  J.  Bologne, 
fig.  1,  plate  IX. 

Arabe9(juC9,  plates  X,  XI,  XII. 

ArabeBi|ue9,  on  both  legs,  lig.  4,  plate  VII. 

Arabesques,  back  view,  Gg.  3  ami  4,  plate  XI,  fig.  4,  plate 
VII. 

Groups,  attitudes  de  genre,  plate  XIV. 

N.B.  I  have  left  out  several  attitudes  and  arabesques  upon 
one  foot  resting  flat  on  the  ground,  and  the  same  arabesijuea 
upon  two  feet,  which  arc  dune  by  merely  putting  down  the 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  TEMPS,  STEPS.  SNCHJINMMENT,  AND  OF  THE  ENTRECHAT, 

Let  your  grands  temps  be  wide,  mellow,  and  bold  ;  per- 
form tbem  with  preciseness,  and  in  ending  them,  be  upright 
and  firm  on  your  legs.  In  all  your  terre-i-terre  steps  you 
cannot  be  too  active  about  your  instep,  nor  bend  your 
feet  too  much  downwards ;  as  the  former  gives  your  execu- 
tion considerable  brilliancy,  and  the  latter  renders  it  light 
and  graceful. 

A  truly  good  dancer  ought  to  throw  a  sort  of  light  and 
shade  into  his  steps,  and  by  great  exactness  of  perform- 
ance, distinctly  mark  each  variation  he  makes  in  them. 
In  all  your  high  caperings,  develope  a  manly  vigour,  and 
let  your  steps  of  elevation  he  agreeably  contrasted,  by  the 
rapidity  of  your  terre-h-terre  steps.  Do  not,  however,  for- 
get to  regulate  your  choice  of  ste]»s,  on  the  kind  of  dan- 
cing you  have  adopted,  as  also,  on  your  physical  construc- 
tion. 

In  enchainemens,  let  variety  and  novelty  be  your  con- 
stant aim ;  carefully  study  their  composition,  and  do  all 
that  your  taste  points  out,  to  make  yourself  agreeable. 
Never  intermingle  with  them  any  high  capers  or  steps 
that  require  much  strength  to  perform,  nor  relax  into  cool- 
ness by  pauses  or  long  openings ;  as  this  would,  unavoid- 
ably,, destroy  all  the  effect  which  enchainmens  produce, 
when  correctly  executed  to  a  quick  and  lively  music. 

The  entrechat  is  a  light  brilliant  step,  during  the  per- 
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fonnance  of  which,  the  dancer's  iegs  rapidly  cross  each 
other,  and  then  come  down  either  in  the  fifth  position,  or 
in  an  attitude  upon  one  leg,  as  in  tlie  entrechat  h  chiq,  d 
tept,  h  neuf,  the  cabriole,  brit^s  and  the  rond-de-jambe  en 
fair;  all  these,  ending  thus  on  one  leg,  may  also  finish  in 
any  of  the  attitudes  and  arabesquea  pointed  out  in  the 
plates  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  foregoing  chapter.  En- 
trechats are  generally  begun  with  an  assembU,  conp^,  or 
jeM;  the  body  then  springs  into  the  air,  and  the  legs  pass 
to  the  fifth  position,  to  cross  and  cut.  In  entrechats,  you 
may  cut  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  times,  if  you 
possess  the  requisite  strength.  Some  can  go  as  far  as  four- 
teen, but  such  efforts  have  adisagreeable  effect, and  occaaion 
nothing  more,  in  the  beholder,  than  wonder  at  the  extraor- 
dinary muscular  powers  of  the  leaper.  When  a  dancer  en- 
deavours to  make  too  great  a  number  of  cuts,  he  cannot  finish 
his  entrechat  in  time,  and  his  body,  shaken  by  such  rapid 
movements,  writhes  in  a  variety  of  contortions,  that  ofTend 
the  eye  of  the  s{>ectator.  The  most  elegant  enlrec/uttt  are 
the  etiirechal  A  six,  and  the  entrechat  h  six  oitterl,  done 
by  opening  at  (he  third  cut,  (see  plale  XII,  fig.  4.,)  and  the 
entrechat  h  hull. 

The  foilowingdiflerent entrechats,  viz: — entrechat  h.  c'mq 
desaus ;  entrechat  h  cinq  dessous ;  bris^  de  ctU^,  dcssiu  el 
detious :  en  arridre  el  en  artinl ;  entrcc/uit  u  cinij  de  col^  el 
en  arridre;  sitsomie  battue  en  aranl  el  sissonne  battue  der- 
ri^re  ;  entrechat  h  quatre  mht  unejambe ;  entrechat  h  sept  en 
aeant  el  ea  arrive ;  la  cabriole  h  hm  el  h  deux  temps ;  la 
cabriole  Italieane  en  avant  tt  en  arridre;  let  deux  rands- 
de-jambes  en  dehors  el  en  dedans,  Sfc.  may  be  done  in  turn- 
ing, excepting  the  entrechat  a  cinq  de  ei'itlf  el  en  arridre,  the 
entrechat  a  sept  en  acant  and  the  cabriole.  L' entrechat  ii 
sir,  sej'ail  en  toiirnanl. 
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OBSSRVATIONS  ON  ENTBSCBAT,  AND  ON  THB  MANI^^ER  OF 
BEATING  AND  CROSSING  IN  CL08£-LE0G£D  AND  BOW- 
LEOGED  DANCERS. 

dose-legged  dancers. 

The  contraction  of  the  muscles,  occasioned  by  the  ef- 
forts of  leaping,  stiffens  each  articulation,  and  forces  every 
part  back  into  its  natural  place.  The  knees,  thus  compel- 
led to  turn  inwards,  regain  their  primitive  thickness,  which 
greatly  opposes  the  beatings  of  the  entrechat.  The  more 
united  are  the  legs  at  their  upper  part,  and  divided  at  their 
extrenuties,  the  more  incapable  are  they  of  beating  or 
croasiDg ;  they  remain,  therefore,  nearly  motionless  during 
die  action  of  the  knees,  which,  in  consequence,  appear  to 
roll  uncouthly  one  upon  the  other ;  and  thus  the  entre- 
ekaif  being  neither  cut,  beaten,  nor  crossed  at  the  feet, 
cannot  have  that  rapidity  and  brilliancy  which  constitute 
its  principal  merit.  A  good  method  of  studying,  diligent 
practice  and  time,  as  I  have  already  intimated  (Chap.  II, 
Study  of  the  Legs^  are  the  only  means  of  remedying  this 
defect. 

Bow-legged  dancers. 

These  are  nervous,  rapid,  and  brilliant,  in  all  things 
that  require  more  strength  than  agility.  NervoUs  and 
light,  on  account  of  the  direction  of  their  muscular  fais- 
ceaux,  and  the  thickness  and  resistance  of  their  articular 
ligaments ;  rapid,  because  they  cross  more  at  bottom  than 
at  top,  their  feet  having  but  a  very  small  distance  to  per- 
form the  beating  steps  in ;  and  brilliant,  by  reason  of  the 
light  being  so  very  conspicuous  through  their  legs  as  they 
cut  or  uncut.  This  light  is  precisely  what  we  may  term 
the  clair-obscun  of  dancing  :  for  if  the  ien^ps  of  the  entre- 
chat be  neither  cut  nor  beaten,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rub- 
bed or  rolled  one  upon  the  other,  there  is  no  light  to  re- 
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Ueve  the  shade,  and  the  legs,  through  being  too  closely 
joined,  present  an  indistinct  mass,  void  of  brilliancy  and 
effect.  Bow-legged  dancers  are,  usually,  not  very  skilful, 
as  they  chiefly  reckon  on  their  bodily  strength.  This  very 
strength  it  b,  that  opposes  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their 
acquiring  ease  and  pliancy. 

Obtercatiotu  on  a  person  in  the  act  of  leaping. 

"  Nature  instructs  and  acts  of  itself,  without  any  assist- 
ance from  reason.  \Vlien  a  person  wishes  to  leap,  he  ra- 
pidly elevates  his  arms  and  shoulders,  which  are  thus  si- 
multaneously set  in  motion,  together  with  part  of  the  body, 
and  remain  elevated  so  long  as  they  are  supported  by  the 
movement  of  the  body  (the  loins  of  which  are  bent),  and 
by  the  impulseof  the  joints  or  springs  of  the  thighs,  knees, 
and  feet.  This  extension  is  made  in  two  directions,  up- 
wards and  forwards;  the  motion  intended  to  send  the  body 
forward,  places  it  so  at  the  moment  of  the  leap,  and  that 
destined  to  carry  it  up,  makes  it  describe  a  large  segment 
of  a  circle,  rendering  the  leap  yet  more  rapid." — Trait. 
di  Piltura. 

Leonard  gives  us  a  true  definition  of  the  actions  of  a 
man  in  leaping,  and  the  means  he  employs  to  spring  from 
the  ground.  He  explains  the  strength  and  impetuosity  of 
the  arms  and  shoulders  in  their  movements,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  raise  the  body  up  after  them.  Ilepointa 
out  the  position  of  the  body,  bent  and  resting  gracefully  on 
the  hips  and  knees,  which,  by  folding,  prepare  to  give  the 
impulse  and  facilitate  the  spring  of  the  instep.  Much 
study  is  required  to  make  these  movements  in  a  graceful 
manner,  for  if  done  carelessly  nothing  can  be  more  uncouth. 
(Sec  Chap.  III.) 

In  enlreehatf,  and  steps  of  elevation,  a  dancer  can 
display  every  attitude  and  arabesque.     According  (o  my 
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opinion^  the  finest  positions  are  such  as  are  shown  by 
fig.  1,  2y  89  and  4,  of  plate  XIII,  and  by  fig,  4,  plate  XII. 
Enireehai  and  step  of  elevation,  wherein  the  body  is  in- 
clining forwards,  fig,  2  and  4,  plate  XIII.  Entrechat  and 
steps  of  elevation,  in  which  the  body  is  inclining  backwards, 
fig.  S,  same  plate.  Ordinary  elevation  of  a  dancer,  two 
feet,  fig.  4  and  5,  plate  XII. 

PHYSICAL  REMARKS  ON  A  MAN  IN  THE  ACT  OF  SPRINGING 

FROM  THE  GROUND. 

In  what  manner  a  man  makes  three  movements  in  leaping, 

*'  When  he  springs  upwards,  his  head  is  three  times  more 
active  than  his  heels,  before  his  toes  leave  the  ground, 
and  twice  more  so  than  his  hips.  This  happens  by  rea- 
son of  the  three  angles  that  are  made  in  the  act  of  leaping ; 
the  first  of  which  is,  where  the  trunk  is  joined  in  front  of 
the  thighs ;  the  second,  where  the  thighs  on  the  side  of  the 
hams  are  united  to  the  legs ;  and  the  third  is  formed  before, 
at  the  joints  of  the  legs  and  insteps." — Leonard. 

Attitudes  of  the  dancer  in  terns  of  elevation  and  entre- 
chats, fig.  4,  plate  XII. ;  fig.  1, 2,  3,  and  4,  plate  XIII. 

Elevation  of  two  feet,  fig.  5,  plate  XII. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PraoOKTTES. 

OF  THE  MANNKR  IM  WHICH  A  DANCER  MUST  PREPARE  FOR 
THE  EXECUTION  OF  HIS  PIROUETTES;  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
POSITIONS  HE  MAV  TAKE  IN  TURNING,  AND  OF  THE  DIF- 
FERENT WAVS  OF  BTOPPINQ  AND  ENDING  THEU. 

Tub  art  of  dancing  has  been  csnied  to  so  eminent  a 
degree  of  perfection  by  Dauberval,  Gardel,  Vestris,  and 
otiipr  famous  artists,  that  Noverre,  who  died  during  the 
finest  pcrtod\nown  in  the  annals  of  Terpsichore,  must  have 
felt  surprised  at  the  rapidity  of  it."  progress.  The  dancera 
of  the  last  century  were  inferior  to  those  who  fiouriahed 
towards  the  latter  end  of  it,  and  still  more  so  to  those  of 
the  beginning  of  the  present  age.  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  perfection  to  whicli  modem  dancers  have  brought  their 
art.  They  have  n  much  more  refined  taste  than  their 
predecessors,  and  their  performance  is  full  of  gracefulness 
and  charms.  Among  our  ancient  artists  those  beautiful 
tmu  of  perpendicularity  and  ccjuilibrium,  those  elegant 
attitudes  and  enchanting  arabesques  were  unknown.  That 
energetic  execution,  that  multiplicity  of  steps,  that  variety 
of  enchainemens,  and  pirouettes  were  not  then  in  practice  ; 
and  the  rising  art,  unadumcd  with  those  complicated  em- 
bellishments, encircled  the  performer  in  the  narrow  limits 
of  simplicity*. 
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We  must,  however,  grant,  in  favour  of  our  otd  masten>, 
that  they  very  much  excelled  us  in  the  serious  and 
gnfe  kind,  and  that  Duprt,  and  VeBtris  the  elder,  were 
tb«  most  perfect  models  in  this  boaated  branch  of  dancing, 
in  which  they  have  been  equalled  by  very  few  of  their 
followers.  It  is  true,  they  possessed  not  that  divert^ified 
execution,  that  abundance  of  steps,  and  variety  of  move- 
nients,  now  in  vogue,  but  they  were  always  extremely 
correct  in  what  little  they  did.  At  present,  the  art  of 
dancing  is  become  so  complicated,  and  each  dancer  devotes 
himself  so  much  to  every  branch,  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  meet  with  one  truly  perfect- 

"Qui  irop  embrasse,  mal  Oireint"." 

Pirpuettes  owe  their  origin  to  the  surprising  advance- 
ment made  of  late  years  in  dancing  ;  they  were  unknown 
to  Noverre  and  ail  our  old  masters,  who  thought  it  im- 
poaaible  to  go  beyond  the  three  turns  on  the  instep.  The 
best  dancers  of  the  day  prove  the  contrary,  as,  by  their 
■tcKdy  uprightness,  and  the  unshaken  equilibrium  which 
ihey  preserve  as  they  revolve  round,  we  may  say  that  the 
present  execution  of  pirouettes  Is  really  extraordinary. 
An  beginners,  I  am  confident,  will  acknowledge  this  to  be 
true.  They  are  aware  how  much  labour  it  costs  to  hold 
one's  self  on  one  leg,  and  how  much  greater  to  do  so  on 
his  toes.  Imagine,  therefore,  what  difEculty  there  must 
be  in  turning  in  such  a  position,  without  the  slightest  jerk 
iu  any  part  of  the  body. 

We  may  reasonably  consider  Messrs.  Gardel  and  Vestris 
a*  the  inventors  oi pirouettes :  the  latter,  by  perfecting  and 
diveni^iog  them,  brought  them  most  into  vogue.  Suc- 
ceeding dancers  improved  on  these,  and  performed  some 
of  all  kinds  in  the  most  wonderful  n 
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A  pirouette  of  lliree  or  four  turns,  in  the  second  posi- 
ration,  and  stopped  in  the  same,  or  in  an  attitude,  offers 
the  greatest  proof  of  a  dancer's  uprightness.  Nothing  is 
more  difficuh  in  dancing  than  ibe  performance  of  this 
pirouette. 

Pirouettes  require  considerable  exercise  and  study.  He 
whom  nature  tmth  favoured  with  pliancy  and  ability,  is 
always  able  to  perform  them  gracefully  ;  but  he  that  is 
tight  about  the  hips,  whose  legs  are  not  sutficiently  lith- 
some  as  to  open  with  ease,  and  who,  therefore,  cannot 
turn  well  but  on  his  instep,  never  meets  with  more  than  a 
partial  success.  Such  a  dancer  should  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  higher  kind  of 
pirouettes.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  bow-legged 
dancers,  and  those  who  are  of  too  vigorous  a  construction  : 
the  strength  of  their  muscles  deprives  them  of  flexibility 
and  softness,  and  their  bodies  are  ever  wavering  as  it 
turns  round.  Slender  and  close-legged  dancers,  are  far 
better  adapted  to  it  than  the  last  mentioned  ;  their  limbs 
are  softer,  more  pliant,  and,  in  general,  turned  more 
outwards  ;  ^bree  essential  qualities  to  perform  a  good 
pirouette. 

The  sole  of  the  foot  is  the  true  basis  on  which  our 
whole  machine  is  supported.  A  sculptor  would  be  work-* 
ing  in  vain,  were  he  to  rest  his  statue  on  a  round  and 
moveable  foundation  ;  it  would,  undoubtedly,  fall  and  be 
broken  to  pieces.  A  dancer,  for  the  same  reason,  must 
not  be  seen  vacillating  on  the  point  of  support,  but  by 
making  use  of  all  his  toes  as  so  many  branches  or  roots, 
the  expansion  of  which,  increasing  the  space  of  ground  he 
rests  upon,  maintains  liis  body  in  a  steady  equilibrium,  he 
must  fasten  himself,  in  a  manner  to  the  board,  and  hold 
himself  with  firmness  and  uprightness.  If  he  neglects  to  do 
litis,  his  pirouette  will  be  far  from  pleasing;  bis  foot  must 
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lose  its  natural  shape,  and  rolls  backwards  and  forwards, 
from  the  great  to  the  little  toe ;  this  lort  of  wavering 
motion,  caused  by  the  convexity  of  the  toes,  when  in  that 
position,  impedes  all  stability,  and  by  the  vacillation  of 
the  instep  the  equilibrium  is  entirely  lost. 

Let  your  body  be  steadily  fixed  on  your  legs  before  you 
begin  to  do  your  pirouettes,  (see  fig.  3,  plate  VII),  and 
place  your  arms  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  additional 
force  to  the  impulse  that  sends  you  round,  as  also  to  act 
as  a  balance  to  counterpoise  every  part  of  your  body  as  it 
revolves  on  yuur  toes. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  a  pirouette,  either 
from  the  inside  or  outside,  the  dancer  may  pause  in  any 
sort  of  attitude  or  arabesque  in  which  he  pleases  to  end 
bis  encbatnement.  But  the  positions  beat  suited  to  its 
preparation,  and  that  are  generally  chosen,  on  account  of 
the  body  being  already  upright  on  the  legs,  are  the  posi- 
tions represented  in  fig.  3,  4,  and  5,  plate  I ;  fig.  4,  plate 
IV  J  fig.  I,  and  4,  plate  V  ;  fig.  1,  plate  VI ;  and  fig.  1, 
pUte  VIII. 

The  usual  attitudes  adopted  in  the  performance  of 
pirouettes  arc  that  of  the  second  position,  (see  fig.  1,  plate 
VI),  that  of  the  attitude  of  fig.  1,  plate  VIII,  and  on 
the  instep  {fig.  4,  plate  IX).  But  why  should  dancers  be 
BO  limited  as  that  in  the  position  of  the  body  during  the 
perfbrmance  of  their  pirouettes  1  \Vhen  an  artist  has 
once  acquired  an  easy  method  of  revolving  on  his  toes,  a 
little  exercise  will  soon  enable  him  to  turn  in  an  arabesque^ 
or  any  other  different  attitude.  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  go  out  of  the  common  track  in  this  respect,  and 
possessing  much  facility  in  the  performance  of  pirouettes, 
I  obtained  some  success  in  the  new  kind  that  I  invented, 
one  of  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner  :• — turn  three 
times  round  in  the   second  position,  then  place  the   leg 
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fiitl  the  arms  in  the  nnibesque  attitude  slinwii  by  fig.  4, 
plate  X,  and  give  three  or  four  more  turns  in  that  attitude, 
Sfiding  it  in  the  same.  When  this  pirouette  is  correctly 
perturmed  it  has  u  very  graceful  effect. 

Another  very  beautiful  pirouette,  which  I  also  invented, 
is  this  i — having  turned  a  few  times  in  the  second  position, 
change  it  into  that  of  the  arabesque  represented  in  Bg. 
3,  plate  XI ;  stretch  out  your  body,  and  inchne  it  forwards 
M  much  as  possible,  whilst  your  head  and  arms  gracefully 
follow  its  motion.  This  pirouette  has  something  in  it  of  a 
magical  appearance,  for  ns  the  body  leans  so  much  over,  and 
teems  on  tlie  point  of  falling  at  each  turn  of  the  pirouette, 
one  might  think  there  was  an  invisible  power  that  sup- 
ported the  dancer,  who  counterbalances  his  eccentricity 
Ijom  the  line  of  gravity  by  the  positions  of  his  arms  and 
leg,  and  the  great  rapidity  of  his  motions.  1  believe  this 
pirouette  to  be  the  most  difficult  that  can  be  performed. 
I  have  sometimes  turned  in  the  attitude  of  fig.  4,  plate 
VllI,  which  is  a  pirouette  of  much  gracefulness,  and  pro- 
duces a  good  effect  ;  the  angular  positions  of  the  right 
arm  giving  it  a  peculiar  brilliancy.  It  may  be  made  much 
nse  of  in  a  pas  rf«  caraclere. 

.  On  one  occasion,  performing  the  part  of  Mercury,  I 
took,  as  I  turned  in  my  pirouette,  the  attitude  of  ihe  statue 
itf  Mercury  by  J.  Bologne.  (See  6g.  1,  plate  IX.)  This 
fine  position  is  very  difficult  to  stand  in.  Unless  a  dancer 
it  naturally  arched  he  never  can  do  it  well,  and  the  pirouette 
loses  all  its  eflTect.  The  body  must  lean  forward,  and  the  right 
arm  develope  itself  almost  entirtly.  The  leg  that  is  in 
attitude  must  be  bent,  and  by  its  motion  accompany  the 
rounding  contour  of  the  position  of  the  body.  To  render 
thij  attitude  yet  more  graceful,  let  the  dancer  stretchout 
hia  left  arm,  in  which  the  caduceut  is  held  ;  this  takes  ofi' 
the  angle  at  his  elbows  that  it  would  otherwise  present) 
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and  gives  the  pirouette  much  more  elegance.  In  the  ges- 
ture expressive  of  the  action,  this  position  is  replete  with 
truth,  and  therefore  should  not  be  modified. 

I  shall  conclude  by  telling  the  pupil  that  he  may  revolve 
in  any  kind  of  attitude  or  arabesque,  provided  that  the 
design  of  the  body,  arms  and  legs  be  graceful,  and  every 
movement  natural,  and  free  from  affectation. 

Piroaettes  may  be  ended  in  any  position,  attitude  or 
arabesque  whatever.  The  following  are  various  different 
sorts  of  pirouettes:  pirouette  H  petits  battemens  on  the 
instep,  pirouettes  d  fond^-jambe ;  h  la  seconde  avec 
gr€md  rtrnd-de-Jambe  ;  avecfouett^,  pirouette  en  attitude$ 
en  arabesque ;  pirouette  9ur  le  coude-pied;  pirouette  en 
dedans  d  la  seconde  sur  le  coude^pied  et  en  attitude  f 
piraueite  renvers4e;  pirouettes  compos^es,  %o. 

Foddon  of  the  dancer  in  beginniDg  his  pirouette  from  the 
outside^  fig.  3,  plate  VII. 

N.li.  The  feet  must  herein  be  placed  between  the  second  and 
foorth  position. 

Position  of  the  dancer  in  beginning  his  pirouette  from  the 
inside,  fig.  4,  plate  VII. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


OF  THE    SERIOUS    DANCER,  THE  DEMI-CAB  ACT  KRB,    AND  THF. 
COMIC  DANCER. 

It  is  in  vain  that  a  dancer  devotes  himself  to  the  serious 
or  heroic  branch,  unless  he  is  gifted  with  symmetry  of 
form,  and  elevation  of  stature  ;  indispensable  qualities  to 
excel  in  this  kind  of  dancing.  Those  whose  persons  ap- 
proach nearest  in  height  and  shape  to  the  statues  of 
Apollo,  or  of  Antinous,  and  of  the  Troadian  Venus,  or  of 
Diana,  are  perfectly  adapted  to  serious  dancing  ;  but  they 
would  never  do  for  the  rlcmi-caracl6re  and  the  pasloral. 
They  are  too  majestic.     (See  fig.  1,  plate  XIV.} 

All  who  wish  to  signalize  themselves  in  this  sort  of  per- 
formance must  be  of  a  noble,  elegant,  and  elevated  car- 
riage, replete  with  dignity  and  gracefulness,  but  void  of 
the  least  affectation.  The  serious  is  the  most  difficult 
branch  of  dancing,  it  requires  a  close  study,  and  can- 
not be  duly  appreciated  but  by  connoisseurs  and  men  of 
a  refined  taste.  He  who  excels  in  it,  deserves  the  highest 
applause.  A  correct  execution  of  an  adagio  is  the  nee 
plus  ultra  of  our  art  ;  and  I  look  on  it  as  the  touch-stone 
of  the  dancer. 

It  is  truly  to  be  lamented  that  the  finest  style  of  danc- 
ing is  now  BO  much  neglected,  I  might  perhaps  say  com- 
pletely laid  by.     The  causes  of  this  sad  abandonment  are 
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chiefly  attributable  to  that  coiifusiuti  uf  branches  which  at 
present  tarnishes  the  art  of  dancing  ;  to  that  want  of  per- 
severance and  study  in  most  dancers,  and  to  that  viciuua 
caste,  so  conspicuous  among  tfiose  who  frequent  the 
greatest  part  of  our  theatres.  Our  masters,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  were  perfect  in  thiw  style  ;  but  they  have 
had  very  few  followers,  I  know  only  one  dancer  capable 
of  executing  it  to  advantage -,  but  let  him  not,  by  an  ill- 
placed  complaisance,  endeavour  to  please  a  crowd  of 
ignorant  spectators.  It  is,  nevertheless,  in  some  measure, 
the  province  of  a  perfect  artist  to  bring  back  public  taste 
In  what  is  really  good  and  beautiful,  by  persisting  in  per- 
forming according  to  the  true  rules  of  art.  It  was  said  in 
one  of  the  Parisian  papers,  speaking  of  my  dibut,  in  the 
serious  style,  at  the  Royid  Academy  of  Music,  that  "  for 
some  length  of  time  past  the  noble  and  serious  kind  of 
dancing  has  been  treated  with  a  singular  contempt.  Itia, 
indeed,  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  one  can  dance  with- 
out being  lively.  Serious  dancing,  however,  possesses  its 
peculiar  attractions.  Beautiful  positions,  majestic  move- 
ments, dignity  of  stej),  &c.,  give  a  certain  character  of  im- 
portance to  dancing,  which,  with  respect  to  imitation, 
asflimilate  it  in  a  manner  to  the  art  of  sculpture.  The 
ancients  were  very  partial  to  this  sort  of  recreation,  and 
cultivated  it  with  great  success.  We  despise  and  neglect 
it  because  we  are  far  beneath  that  perfection  which  the 
Greeks,  and  especially  the  Romans,  once  obtained.  Their 
mimic  plays  bore  some  analogy  to  our  grave  style,  which 
is  a  reason  why  we  should  encourage  the  small  number  of 
dancers  who  devote  themselves  to  these  performances. 
At  some  future  time  they  may,  perhaps,  afford  enjoy- 
ments hitherto  unknown  to  us." 

This  last  sentence  proves  how  great  is  the  decay  of  the 
beautiful  serious  style  of  dancing ;  since  the  enjoyments 
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which  it  promises  are  unknown  lo  the  public  of  the  present 
day. 

A  serious  (lancer  should  be  peiteilly  shaped  in  his 
legs,  have  a  well  funned  instep,  and  he  extremely  Hexible 
and  ea^y  jjbout  his  hips  ;  nitliout  which  essential  qualities 
he  cannot  succeed  ui  the  line  that  he  has  taken.  In  all 
other  kinds  of  dancing  it  is  not  ^o  lequiaite  to  possess  those 
pccuUar  <|uahtios  in  the  same  perfection,  as  in  this. 
That  precisenes;  und  correctness,  wliich  we  always  expect 
to  see  in  the  heroic  artist,  are  not  exacted  from  a  defni- 
caractbre  or  comic  dancer.  The  heroic  dancer  must 
pre-eminently  dii^tinguish  himself  by  the  dignity  of  the 
upper  part  of  his  body,  by  the  most  liamionioua  combina- 
tion of  movement  in  his  arms,  and  by  the  finest  polish 
which  the  best  rules  of  art  can  impart  to  his  performance. 
This  kind  of  dancing  comprises  the  most  beautiful 
developments,  all  the  gramU  temps,  and  the  noblest  steps. 
The  performer  must  attract  the  beholder's  attention  by 
the  elegance  of  his  design,  the  correi^tness:  of  Ins  poiet, 
and  the  gracefulness  of  his  attitudes  and  arabesques. 
The  finest  pirouettes  in  the  second  position,  in  attitude  or 
on  the  instep,  eiitTechali,  and  all  other  to/w  diliva- 
tion,  are  required  in  the  serious  brunch.  We  thus  per- 
ceive thai  the  performance  of  the  heroic  dancer  in  our 
days  is  much  more  complicated  than  that  of  our  predecea* 
-■tors,  and  that  sucli  an  artist  must  now  possess  a  great 
number  of  accomplishments. 

The  demi-caract^re  dancer  ought  to  be  of  the  middle 
stature,  and  of  a  slender  and  eleganl  shape.  Those  who 
are  gifted  with  the  proportions  of  Canova's  Mercury",  or 
of  his  Hebe,  are  well  suited  to  this  charming  kind  of 
dancing. 

This  demi-caracthre  is  a  mixture  of  every  style.  Those 
who  devote  themnelves  to  it  may  make  use  of  nil  the  lemx 
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and  steps  which  the  art  of  dancing  possesses.  Their  per- 
fonnaiicei  however,  must  be  noble  and  elegant,  their  temt 
tfabambm  executed  with  some  little  restraint,  and 
a  certain  amiable  dignity  ought  to  accompany  their  dancei 
teoughoot.  The  etemi-caraet^e  does  not  admit  those 
grmmb  terns  of  the  serious  kind.  A  dancer  of  th>> 
defm-earaeikre  class  is  chie£y  adapted  to  perforni  in  the 
eharaeters  of  Mercury,  Paris,  Zephyrus,  or  of  a  Faun,  ailM 
ta  represent  the  elegant  and  graceful  manners  of  a  Trou^ 
badour,  &c. 

The  comic  and  pastoral  must  be  the  department  of 
those  whose  persons,  of  the  middle  stature,  are  thick  set 
and  vigorously  constructed ;  and  if  a  dancer,  together 
with  these  almost  athletic  proportions,  possesses  a  statulre 
a  little  above  the  ordinary  sisie,  he  is  perfectly  framed  for 
the  performai^ce  of  charitcteristic  steps,  thfe  greater  part 
of  which  are  united  to  the  comic  branch.    In  my  opitfion, 

the  very  type  of  this  branch  consists  in  the  imitation  of  all 
those  natural  motions  which  have  been  denominated 
dances  in  every  age,  and  amongst  every  people.  To  offer 
a  true  picture  of  pastoral  life,  the  dancer,  in  his  perform- 
ance, must  copy  and  mimic  the  steps,  attitudes,  simplicity 
of  manner,  and  sometimes  even  those  frolicsome  and  rude 
motions  of  the  villager,  who,  inspired  by  the  sound  of  his 
rustic  instruments,  and  animated  by  the  society  and  liveli- 
ness of  his  cherished  companion,  or  beloved  mistress,  gives 
his  whole  soul  up,  without  restraint,  to  the  pleasures  of 
dancing.  The  pupil  that  aspires  to  excellence  in  these 
imitations  should  study  nature,  and  the  best  painters  who 
have  enlivened  their  canvass  with  these  interesting  images. 
All  other  dancers  of  the  comic  cast  may  study  charac« 
teristic  steps,  and  render  themselves  servile  imitators  of 
every  kind  of  dancing,  peculiar  to  different  countries, 
giving  their  attitudes  and  movements  the  true   national 
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stamp  of  the  dances  they  are  performing.  That  correct- 
ness, whicli  artists  of  tlie  tlemi-cantctdre  kind  must  pos- 
sess, is  not  so  rigorously  exacted  from  dancers  of  the 
comic  and  pastoral  branches. 

The  following  arc  the  characteristic  dances  most  prac- 
tised :  la  Procen<iale,  le  Bolero,  la  Tarantelie,  la  Russe, 
fEcossaise,  CAlleittande,  la  Tyrollenne,  la  Cotaque,  la 
Fourtanc,  SiC.  The  pas  CItinois,  the  pas  de  Sabotiem, 
CAnglaiaCf  steps  of  caricature,  &c.  appertain  to  the  lower 
comic  style. 

Serious  kind,  fig.  I,  plate  XIV. 

The  demi-caractire,  fig  2,  plate  XIV. 

Comic  kind,  fig.  3,  plate  XIV. 

Example  of  the  composition  of  groups,  altitudes  de  genre, 
and  priacipal  picture  of  a  Bacchanalian  dance,  fig.  4,  plate  XIV. 

N.B.  "Vbe  explanation  of  tlie  plates  in  their  order  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  treatise. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    PRECEPTOR. 

New  Method  of  Instruction. 

A  dancer,  after  having  been  educated  at  the  best  schools, 
must  trust  to  his  execution  for  the  attainment  of  the  first 
rank.     He  that  knows  the  theory  only  of  the  art,  can 
never  be  a  perfect  guide.     A  man  should  be  a  first  rate 
dancer  before  he  pretends  to  the  title  of  a  master  ^^ ;  other- 
wise he  cannot  teach  but  in  a  common-place  and  mechani- 
cal manner;  nothing  will  be  positive  in  his  lessons,  and  his 
demonstrations  must   be   always  uncertain   and  without 
force.     Incapable  of  imparting  the  true  principles  of  a 
good  execution,  he  affords  his  pupil  no  means  of  gaining 
success  and  distinction.     A  dancer  coming  from  the  mis- 
guiding hands  of  such  a  professor,  cannot  possibly  be  per- 
fect, he  has  not  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  the  art,  and  his 
performance  is  invariably  cool,  inexpressive,  and  devoid 
of  grace.     He  presents  the  spectator  with  a  picture  in- 
correctly drawn,  feebly  coloured,  without  any  gradations 
of  light  and  shade,  and,  therefore,  wanting   effect.     If 
then  he  does  not  possess  those  qualities,  no  less  essential 
in  dancing  than  in  painting,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  hope 
to  please  and  interest  the  beholder. 

I  have,  however,  seen  instances  of  dancers  bred  up  at 
a  good  school,  who,  from  some  circumstance  or  other, 
not  being  able  to  attain  pre-eminence  on  the  stage,  have 
set  themselves  to  teaching,  and  furnished  our  theatres 
with  excellent  dancers.     But  the  number  of  such  profes- 
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iora  is  very  small,  as  nearly  all  those  who  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  their  practice  are  incapable  of  producing  a 
finished  dancer. 

A  master,  to  whom  long  exercise  and  experience  have 
given  views  beyond  the  common  track  of  custom,  before 
he  commences  leaching  a  young  pupil,  will  always  ex- 
amine whether  his  construction  is  suited  to  the  attitudes 
and  motions  of  dancing ;  and,  whether,  as  he  increases  in 
growth,  he  will  possess  an  elegant  shape,  a  graceful  mien, 
and  perfect  pliancy  in  his  limb:* ;  for,  without  these  natural 
gifts  and  dispositions  towards  making  a  rapid  progress  in 
the  study,  the  scholar  will  neither  acquire  skill  nor  re- 
putation. 

" Se  adeguaia 

Nun  avri  la  &gura,  non  impreuda 

Va'  arte  si  genlile  e  delicala  " 

A  famous  actor  used  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to 
excel  on  the  stage,  without  the  assistance  of  nntiire. 
These  words,  which  experience  itself  dictated,  are  replete 
with  truth- 

The  age  of  eight  years  is  the  best  time  of  life  for  com- 
mencing the  first  rudiments  of  dancing ;  the  young  learner 
Boou  ciimpi'ehcnds  the  demonstrations  of  his  preceptor, 
who,  being  ihcn  perfectly  enabled  to  judge  of  his  physical 
powers,  instructs  him  to  much  greater  adviinljige. 

As  soon  as  the  master  has  prepared  his  pupil  by  the 
first  exercises,  he  should  immediately  muke  him  study  the 
lesson'*;  then  perfect  him  in  the  lenu  d'Ecolein  the  prin- 
cipal steps  of  dancing,  and  afterwards  point  out,  and  make 
him  practise  the  kind  of  performance  best  adapted  to  his 
disposition,  physical  construction,  and  sex. 

Men  must  dance  in  a  manner  very  different  fnim  wo- 
men; the  IctM  de  rigiKur,aaA\}o\A  majestic  execution  of 
the  former,  would  have  n  disagreeable  cflect  in  the  laller, 
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who  must  shine  and  delight  by  hthsoine  and  graceful 
moticws,  by  neat  and  pretty  terre-H-terre  steps,  and  by 
a  decent  voluptuousness  and  abandon  tn  all  their  attt- 
tudes'^. 

All  who  are  of  an  elevated  stature,  of  either  sex,  the 
master  must  set  apart  for  the  serious  and  more  noble  kind 
of  dancing.  Those  of  a  middle  height,  and  of  a  slender 
«D<I  delicate  furm,  let  him  appoint  to  the  demi-ctiraclh-e, 
or  mixed  kind.  And  those  who  are  beneath  that  height, 
ant]  of  a  thick-set,  vigorous  construction,  let  him  devote 
to  the  comic  branch  and  to  steps  of  character.  The  mas- 
ter should  finish  his  instructions,  by  instilling  into  his 
pupil's  mind,  to  make  him  truly  accomplished,  the  real 
spirit  and  charm  of  his  art.  He  must  carefully  point  out 
the  difference  that  exists  between  one  kind  of  dancing  and 
another,  fix  with  preciseness  the  manner  of  its  perform- 
iince,  and,  finally,  render  his  pupt!  familiar  with  all  the 
diversified  modes  of  dancing,  which  the  variety  of  cos- 
tumes he  will  have  to  assume  requires. 

If  the  pupil  is  endowed  with  a  genius  for  composition, 
and  a  creative  imagination,  the  master,  skilful  in  his  art, 
should  let  him  exercise  his  powers  of  invention  and  com- 
bination of  steps,  and  make  him  acquainted  with  the  finest 
designs  of  choreography. 

At  (he  age  of  twenty -three  or  twenty-four  years,  a  dancer 
ought  to  have  acquired  the  whole  mechanism  of  his  art, 
and  possess  the  most  brilliant  execution  he  is  susceptible 
of  attaining.  In  dancing,  merit  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
the  number  of  years  the  performer  has  devoted  to  its  prac- 
tice. Nor  is  it  to  be  under-rated  as  he  advances  in  life. 
A  dancer  at  the  age  of  forty,  if  he  be  of  a  good  school, 
and  has  been  diligent  in  the  preservation  of  what  he  has 
learned,  may  still  shine  as  an  artist  of  the  first  order. 
Of  this  we  have  many  inslances. 
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New  Method  of  Iiutruction. 
In  order  to  deserve  euccess  in  the  art  of  forming  a  good 
dancer,  I  have  added  to  the  rules  contained  in  litis  part, 
figures,  which  I  have  had  drawn  from  nature;  these  re- 
present the  positions  of  the  body,  the  amis,  and  the  legs ; 
the  different  postures,  the  altitudes,  and  arabesquei.  The 
learners  having  these  examples  before  their  eyes,  will  easily 
understand  the  theoretical  principles  which  1  make  known 
to  them.     The  poet  of  Tibur  judiciously  observes, 

"  Segnius  irritant  aminos  dcmiasa  per  aurem. 

QuuuquK  sunt  oculis  subjccta  fidchbus  .  .  .'' 
And,  in  order  that  their  execution  may  be  correct,  I  have 
drawn  hues  for  them  over  the  principal  positions  of  these 
figures,  which  will  give  them  an  idea  of  the  exact  form 
they  are  to  place  themselves  in,  and  to  figure  in  the  differ- 
ent attitudes  of  dancing.  It  will  remain  for  the  learners 
to  study  well  these  geometrical  lines,  paying  strict  atten- 
tion to  their  diversity.  As  soon  as  they  have  rendered 
this  labour,  (which  I  may  venture  to  term  mathematical 
by  reason  of  its  precision,)  familiar  to  them,  they  will  be 
sure  to  place  themselves  properly,  giving  proofs  that  they 
have  been  well  taught,  and  have  acc[uired  a  correct  taste. 
I  have  preferred  this  novel  method,  which  is  undoubtedly 
a  more  sure  and  efficacious  one,  to  that  of  a  long  and 
wearying  description  of  the  movements  in  dancing,  which 
oftentimes  do  but  perplex  and  confound  the  learner. 

Were  I  to  form  a  dancing  school,  I  shonld  iiinr.ediately 
put  into  practice  amongst  my  pupils  the  following  method, 
which  I  believe  would  prove  very  useful,  and  which  all 
masters  might  adopt  without  having  any  knowledge  of 
drawing.  I  should  compose  a  sort  of  alphabet  of  straight 
line.i,  comprising  all  the  positions  of  the  limbs  in  dancing, 
giving  these  lines  and  their  respective  combinations,  their 
proper  geometrical  appellations,  viz:  perpendiculars,  huri- 
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sohtals,  obliques,  rights  acute,  and  obtuse  angles,  &c.,  a 
language  wbich  I  deem  almost  indispensable  in  our  lessons. 
These  lines  and  figures,  drawn  upon  a  large  slate  and  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  a  number  of  scholars,  would  be  soon 
understood  and  imitated  by  them,  and  the  master  would 
not  then  be  compelled  to  hold  a  long  demonstrative 
discourse  to  each  of  them  separately.  The  most  diligent 
might  take  copies  of  those  figures  on  small  slates,  and 
carry  them  with  them  to  study  at  home,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  child,  when  he  begins  to  spell,  studies  in  his  horn-book 
in  the  absence  of  the  master.  Let  the  reader  compare 
the  two  following  delineations  with  fig.  1  and  3,  of  plate  VI, 
and  he  will  conceive  a  clearer  idea  of  this  new  system. 

Fig.  1,  plate  VI.  Fig.  3,  plate  VI. 


It  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  should  study  these  geo- 
metrical lines  and  all  their  derivatives.  If  he  subjects 
himself  to  this  task,  which  I  may  venture  to  call  mathe- 
matical, on  account  of  its  laboriousness,  he  is  certain  of 
holding  himself  correctly  afterwards,  and  will  show  that 
he  received  notions  of  a  pure  taste  in  the  school  at  which 
he  was  educated. 

A  teacher  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  his  scholars 
to  have  incessantly  before  them  those  master-pieces  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  which  have  been  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  antiquity.     Those  immortal  offsprings  of  genius. 
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tliose  enrapturing  examples  of  tlie  beau  id/al  of  tlie  fine 
arts,  will  considerably  assist  the  cultivation  of  their 
taste.  A  dancer  wlio  knows  not  how  todevelo|>c  himself, 
who  is  deficient  in  gracefulnesa,  and  void  of  good  taste, 
can  never  afFord  the  Bmallest  delight  to  the  connoisseur  and 
cultivated  spectator. 

O/"  the  Cotiiposition  of  Slep.^. 

I  shall  conclude  with  an  admonitory  remark,  that  may 
perhaps  be  of  senice  tn  young  artists,  who,  having  success- 
fully combatted  all  the  first  difficulties  of  their  art,  wish 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  composition  of  steps. 

Why  should  they  not  follow  the  example  of  Dupr^,  in 
order  to  hasten  their  progress  in  this  branch  of  study  ? 
That  celebrated  dancer  used  to  dance  extempore  to  fami- 
liar airs ;  by  which  means  he  rendered  his  imagination 
more  creative  in  the  forming  of  steps  and  etKliatnement 
and  accustomed  his  ear  to  catch  the  measure  and  rythmus 
of  the  music  with  greater  rapidity. 

This  exercise  would  prove  extremely  usefiil  to  develope 
the  genius  of  a  youthful  dancer.  His  first  attempts  might 
probably  be  incorrect,  sometimes  even  ungraceful,  but 
when  he  has  once  laid  the  foundation  of  the  step,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  he  can  afterwards  correct  it  and  make  all 
the  changes  suitable  to  its  perfeclion,  I  have  very  often 
practised  this  extemporizing,  and  had  the  good  fortune,  at 
timos,  of  producing  some  things  Ihat  were  tolerable.  I  have 
frequently,  by  this  exercise,  been  enabled  to  compose  vrith 
facility  a  variety  of  steps  which  I  had  to  execute  in  public, 
and  particularly  when  1  allowed  myself  a  little  time  to 
perfect  their  combinations.  M.  Gardel.  speaking  once 
of  our  old  dancers,  mentioned,  with  approbation,  this 
practice  of  thipr^,  who,  whilst  he  was  making  himself 
an  excellent  dancer,  gave  a  higher  "flight  to  his  genius. 
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Hi«  remark  struck  me,  and  I  immediately  set  about 
imitating  that  distinguished  performer.  I  made  my  first 
essays  under  the  eye  of  my  father.  Whilst  he  extem- 
porized on  the  piano-forte,  I  endeavoured  to  follow  his 
musicalintentions,  and  to  form  pas  de  deux,  de  trout,  which 
I  afterwards  performed  in  his  operas  of  Ompfiale,  AchiUe, 
Dibutade,  %c.  These  essays  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  general  approbation. 


APPENDIX. 


FIRST    EXERCISES. 


First  Positions, 

In  the  fiirst  position  the  legs  are  much  extended,  the  twcf 
heels  close  to  each  other,  the  feet  turned  completely  out-' 
wards  in  a  straight  line.  (See  fig.  1,  plate  I.)  In  the 
second,  the  legs  are  more  apart,  but  only  by  the  length  of 
the  foot  (See  fig.  2,  plate  II.)  In  the  third,  the  feet  half 
cross  each  other  and  are  close  together.  (See  fig.  3,  plate  I.) 
The  fourth  is  very  similar  to  the  third,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  feet  half  cross  each  other  without  touching.  (See 
fig.  1,  plate  II.)  In  the  fifth,  the  feet  cross  each  other  en- 
tirely. (See  fig.  4,  plate  I.)  In  all  these  positions  the  knees 
must  be  bent  without  raising  the  heels  in  the  least  from  the 
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ground ;  but  to  give  flexibility  and  strength  to  the  instep  tliey 
should  be  often  practised  on  the  toes.  (See  fig.  5,  plate  I, 
and  fig.  3,  plate  U.} 

Baflemenls. 

BaltemcnU  consist  of  the  motions  of  one  leg  in  the 
air,  whilst  the  other  supports  the  body.  They  are  of 
three  kinds,  viz.,  grands  battements,  petifs  baUenieHit,  and 
hatlemenls  on  the  instep. 

The  fir.'it  are  done  by  detaching  one  leg  from  the  other 
and  raising  it  to  the  height  of  the  hip,  extending  it  to  the 
utmost.  (See  fig.  .5,  plate  II,  which  shows  also  the  man' 
ner  in  which  a  beginner  must  hold  himself.)  After  the 
performance  of  the  battetnenta  the  leg  falls  again  into  the 
fifth  position.  They  may  be  crossed  either  behind  or 
before.  Grands  battemenls  enable  a  dancer  to  turn  his  legs 
completely  outwards,  and  give  much  facility  to  the  motions 
of  his  thighs,  for  high  developments,  and  the  execution  of 
the  grands  terns ;  grands  battements  are  made  both  forward' 
and  backwards.  When  they  are  done  forwards  the  leg 
must  be  in  the  positions  shown  in  fig.  1  and  2  of  plate  IV_ 
When  backwards  its  positions  must  be  that  of  fig.  3,  same 
plate. 

Pet'Us  battements  are  performed  after  the  same  way,  but 
instead  of  raising  the  leg  into  the  air  you  only  detach  it  a 
httle  from  the  other  leg,  without  letting  your  toes  leave  the 
ground.  These  battements  make  the  legs  very  lithsome, 
because  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  redouble  bis  motions. 

Petits  battements  on  the  instep.  It  is  the  hip  and  knee 
that  prepare  and  form  these  movements  ;  the  hip  guides 
the  thigh  in  its  openings,  and  ihe  knee  by  its  flexion  per- 
forms the  baltemens,  making  the  lower  part  of  the  teg  cross 
either  before  or  behind  the  other  leg,  which  rests  on  the 
ground.  Suppose  that  you  are  standing  on  your  left  foot, 
with  your  right  leg  in  the  second  position,  and  the  right 
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foot  juat  touctiing  the  ground  at  the  toe,  cross  before  the 
left,  by  bending  your  knee  and  opening  Bgain  sideways' 
then  bend  tbe  knee  again,  crossing  your  foot  behind,  open- 
ing also  sideways ;  and  bo  continue  to  do  several  of  these 
battemcM  one  af^er  the  other.  Gradually  increase  in 
quickness,  till  you  can  perform  them  so  rapidly,  that  the  eye 
cannot  count  them.  These  ballemens  have  a  very  pretty 
effect,  and  give  much  brilhancy  to  the  motions  of  the  legs. 
They  should  also  be  practised  a  great  deal  with  both  lega 
resting  on  the  toes. 

Ronds-de-Jatnbes. 

To  begin  your  ronds-de-jainhes  from  the  outside,  take 
the  same  position  as  that  in  which  you  commence  your 
petits  battement.  Suppose  it  is  tbe  left  leg  that  stands  on 
tbe  ground  whilst  tlie  right,  in  the  second  position,  is  pre- 
pared for  tbe  movement,  make  it  describe  a  semicircle  back- 
wards, which  brings  your  legs  to  the  first  position,  and 
then  continue  on  the  sweep  till  it  completes  the  whole 
circle,  ending  at  the  place  from  whence  it  started.  This 
is  what  we  technically  term  ronds-de-jambe. 

Tbe  ronds-de-jambes  from  the  inside  are  begun  in  the 
aame  position,  but  the  right  leg,  instead  of  commencing  the 
circle  backwards,  must  do  so  forward.  After  the  pupil  has 
practised  the  ronds-de^jambe  on  the  ground,  be  should 
exercise  himself  in  perfonning  them  in  the  air,  holding  the 
leg  that  supports  his  body,  on  the  toes. 

The  pupil  must  at  first  practise  in  resting  his  hand  on 
something,  that  he  may  keep  himself  upright,  and  exercise 
each  leg  alternately.  When  he  has  acquired  some  facility 
in  this,  let  him  practise  without  holding,  which  gives  him 
uprightness  and  equilibrium,  essential  qualities  in  a  good 
dancer.  He  will  also  thereby  gain  strength,  and  means 
of  executing,  with  ease,  every  kind  of  step.  He  must 
repeat    his    practice  daily   to   establish    his    execution; 
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for  were  lie  giAed  with  ihe  rarest  talent  he  can  never 
become  perfect,  but  by  incesGont  applicatiun  and  study. 

OF    THE    TEUa. 

We  caU  lems  a  movement  of  ihc  leg. 
Of  lie  Pas. 
The  paa  denotes  the  various  manners  of  arranging  one's 
steps  in  walking  or  in  leaping,  either  as  he  moves  in  front 
or  turns  round.  It  generally  means  a  combination  of  steps 
arranged  to  some  musical  air :  thus  wc  eay  such  a  one 
made  a  beuuliful  /las  on  such  a  chaccone,  such  a  gigie. 
Pas  are  often  combined  for  the  performance  of  two  or  more 
persons;  pas  de  dc«x,pas  tie  troia,  quatre,  cinq,  S[€. 

OF  THB  LESSON. 

The  combination  of  elementary  exercises,  and  of  the 
principal  steps  of  dancing  is  what  is  usually  termed  the 
lesson. 

The  learner  firGt  exercises  himself  in  bending  his  knees 
in  all  the  poeilions,  in  the  practice  of  giamls  el  petHs  bat- 
letmns,  the  ronii-de-Jambi's  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air> 
the  petils  bailemena  on  the  inslep,  &c.  Aflcrwwds  come 
the  tems  de  courtmlc  simples  et  compost,  the  coupes  d  la 
premifrf,  d  la  secondt;  el  composes,  the  attitudes,  the  grands 
rvHd-de-jamlts,  lems  de  chacconc,  the  giattda  J'oueltis, 
facing  and  revolving,  the  y uar(-r/c-'our,  the /»u  de  Bourr4e 
and  the  various  movements  of  difibrent  kinds  of  pirouettes. 
These  exercises  tend  to  form  a  good  dancer,  and  afford 
him  raeens  of  obtaining  success.  The  Uison  concludes  by 
the  practice  of  pirouettes,  of  ffwu  fcrra-^lerre,  and  temtde 
vigueur. 

But  after  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  perform  all  the  exer- 
cises which  the  lesson  comprehends,  he  does  not  yet  attain 
that  end  which  he  in  the  beginning  hoped  to  reach.  To 
become  n  (iruHhcd  dancer  he  must  divest  himself  of  that 
acfaool-boy  appearance  which  necessarily  hangs  about  him. 


I 
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and  by  his  boldness  and  ease  of  execution,  at  length  show 
that  he  is  master  of  his  art.  Let  his  whole  attention  be 
then  directed  to  delight  his  beholders,  by  the  elegance  of 
his  positions,  the  gracefulness  of  his  movements,  the  ex- 
pressive animation  of  his  features,  and  by  a  pleasing 
abajidoM  diffused  throughout  his  whole  performance. 
These  qualities  constitute  a  truly  finished  dancer,  and,  with 
them,  he  is  certain  of  enrapturing  all  who  behold  him. 

GAIT. 

A  graceful  manner  of  walking  on  the  stage  is  of  much 
importance  to  a  dancer,  although  a  number  of  our  artists 

aeglect  it,  both  in  moments  of-  repose  and  in  presenting 
themselves  to  the  public  for  the  execution  of  a  pas,  which 
is  a  serious  defect,  as  it,  in  the  first  place,  offends  the  eye, 
and,  secondlyy  deprives  the  performance  of  its  pleashig 
iUosion. 

A  good  style  of  walking  is  very  useful,  for  in  that  con- 
sists one  of  the  first  qualities  that  dancing  imparts,  which 
is  a  graceful  carriage.  Let  your  legs  be  well  extended  in 
their  movements  or  steps,  and  your  thighs  turned  perfectly 
outwards,  all  the  lower  parts  of  your  legs  will  then  be  turned 
in  the  same  manner.  Your  steps  should  be  no  longer  than 
the  length  of  one  of  your  feet.  Avoid  stiffness  in  their 
motions,  which  must  be  neither  too  slow  nor  too  quick  ;  as 
both  extremes  are  equally  unpleasing.  Do  not  separate 
your  legs  from  each  other  sideways.  Carry  your  head  up- 
right and  your  waist  steadily  ;  by  which  means  your  body 
is  kept  in  an  elegant  position.  Let  your  breast  project  a 
Uttle  and  your  arms  fall  naturally  on  each  side.  (See 
Chapter  IV.) 
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1 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Fig 

I.  First  position,  arms  in  the  secoDd. 

a.  Position  of  the  wrist  and  fingers. 

S.   Opposition,  epaulemeni  dii  corpM ;  ha]f-ann  in  opposi' 

tion  and  legs  in  the  third  position. 

4.  Arms  extended  in  opposition  j  legs  inthe  fifth  position. 

S.  Anns  encircling  over  the  beail,  and  legs  in  the  fifth 

position  on  the  toes. 

Fig 

1.  Position  of  the  body,  deHii-fcrai,  and  legs  in  the  fourth 

poaitioQ  (side  view). 

3.  Second  position,  feet  flat  on  the  ground,  and  position 

of  the  demi-brai. 

3.  Second  position  on  the  toes. 

5.  Manner  in  which  a  dancer  should  hold  htmaelf  in 

practising  i  leg  in  the  second  position. 

Fig 

1,  2,  and  3.  Defective  positions  of  the  arms. 

•1.  Defects  of  the  physical    construction   of  the  bow- 

legged  dancer. 

5.  Defects  of  the  physical  construction   of  the   close- 

legged  dancer. 

Fig 

second  position  (side  view). 

S.  Same   position    on  the  toes.      Arms   in   opposition 

(front  view). 

3.  Fourth  position,  leg  in  the  ;iir  behind  (side  view). 

4.  Poxa,  preparation,  and  termination  of  fen*  and  steps. 

. 
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PLAT£  V. 

Fig.  1,  9^  3,  and  4.  Pases,  preparations,  and  terminations  of 
iems,  and  steps. 
5.    Different  position  of  the  hand  and  arm  in  certain 
positions. 

PLATE  VI. 

Fig.  1.  Second  position  in  the  air,  and  on  the  toes. 

S,  3,  and  4.  Different  attitudes,  derived  from  the  second 
and  fourth  position. 

FLATS  VII. 

Fig.  I  and  2.    Different  attitudes  derived  from   the  fourth 
position. 

3.  Position  of  the  dancer  in  beginning  his  pirouette  from 
the  outside. 

4.  Position  of  the  dancer  in  beginning  his  pirouette 
from  the  inside.     Arabesque  on  the  two  feet. 

PLATE  VIII. 

l^g.  1.  Attitude. 

2.  Attitude  seen  side  ways. 

3  and  4.  Different  manners  of  placing  one's  self  in  atti« 
tude. 

PLATE  IX. 

Kg.  1.  The  Mercury  of  J.  Bologne. 

i  and  3.  Derivatives  from  that  attitude. 
4.  Position  of  a  pirouette  on  the  instep. 

PLATE  X. 

Fig.  1,  2, 3,  and  4.  Arabesques. 

PLATE  XI. 

Fig.  1  and  9.  Arabesques. 

3  and  4.  Arabesques  backwards. 

PLATE  XII. 

Fig.  l,^,  and  3.  Arabesques. 

4.  Position  of  the  dancer  in  movements  of  elevation  and 
in  entrechats. 

5.  Elevation  of  two  feet  in  height. 
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FLATK  XIII. 

Fig;.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Attitudes  of  a  dancer  in  steps  of  eleva- 
tion and  entrechats. 

PLATE  XIV. 

Fig.  1^2,  and  3.  Statures  of  dancers  of  either  tex  for  the 

three  different  kinds  of  dancing. 
1.  Serious  dancers. 
3.  Demi'carac^e, 
3.  Comic  dancers. 
1,  ^,  S,  and  4.  Attitudes  de genre;  groups^  modifications, 

^paulement  of  attitudes  in  groups  j  costumes  the  most 

suitable  to  dancers. 
1.  Greek  tunic. 
S.  Spanish  Troubadour. 

3.  Villagers. 

4.  Principal  group  of  a  Bacchanalia,  composed  by  the 
author. 
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NOTES 

TO  PART  THE  SECOND. 


]. 

lliis  Second  Part  was  commeuccd  at  Paris,  and  completed  aod  pub- 
llibed  at  Milau,  in  the  month  of  April,  1820.  It  is  styled  an  Elemeniarjf, 
TkeareiiCy  and  Practical  Treaiue  on  the  yiri  of  Dahcingy  containing  allthoxe 
dueaveries  and  demonstrations  of  general  and  individual  principles  which 
^ugki  to  guide  a  dancer.  Two  translations  were  made  of  this  work  into 
Italian,  the  first  by  Mr.  Griui,  the  second  by  the  Chevalier  Valmarana. 

The  French  edition  of  this  work  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Blasts,  late 
Member  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Naples,  and  Governor  of  the  Section  Phil- 
h&rmomque  du  Mweum  d* Instruction  Publique,  at  Bordeaux. 

The  First  Part,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Dancing,  has  also  been  trans- 
lated into  Italian  by  Mr.  Velli,  and,  together  with  the  above  mentioned  Trea- 
tbe,  placed  in  the  Gallery  of  celebrated  artists. — (Galkria  DegliArt.  celebri.J 

2. 
Tlie  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Laocoon,  the  Medicean  Venus,  the  Mercury^ 
osually  called   the  Antinous,  and  a  few  other  masterpieces  of  Grecian 
scDlpture,  are  the  most  sublime  models  of  perfection,  in  human  forms,  and 
the  most  perfect  in  natural  expression. 

**  Si)e5so  vinta  da  lor  ced^  natura." — Metastasio. 

3. 

Vide  Appendix  after  the  end  of  Chap.  IX. 

4. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  learned  di^icourse,  which  I  once  hnd  with 
M.  Gardel,  on  dancing,  that  celebrated  artist  tuld  nie,  that  to  judge  of  the 
merit  nf  a  dancer,  one  should  take  himns  he  places  himself  in  attitude,  or  at  the 
momeut  of  his  elevation  iu  the  execution  of  some  difBcult  movement.  If  in 
his  position  and  performance,  he  is  found  to  display  the  true  principles  of 
art ;  if  his  body,  arms  and  legs  offer  an  harmonious  assemblage,  if,  in  short 
bis  whole  figure  be  deemed  worthy  of  attracting  a  painter's  attention,  that 
dancer  is  perfect  and  desenes  the  palm.  Mr.  Gardel  shows,  by  thi.s  observa- 
tion, how  extensive  his  knowledge  is  in  dancing,  as  also  how  ditficult  it  is  to 
obtain  perfection  in  that  art.    Every  artist  cannot  say  with  equal  truUi  anch* 

io  son  pittore. 

5. 
Vide  Chap.  V. 

6. 
Trattato  delta  Pittura.    Tliis  is  perhaps  the  best  work  in  existence  on  this 

sublime  art.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  its  author,  was  one  of  those  extraordinary 

beings  on  whom  nature  sometimes  pleases  to  lavish  her  highest  gifts.    He 
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waa  a  musiciau,  a  poet,  n  mrchauirUti,  ik  georuetriciaii,  aniUL-liilcct,  an  m- 
Biiwr,Aaexrcl]eiitmfHlcllrT,  mill  one  oflhe  greatrst  ii^nten  tiiat  Italy  ever 
produced.  Hii  picture  of  the  LurJ's  supper  is  coiieiJcred  a  inH!ter|>ieri; 
ofpaiutiag. 

All  the  rragments  marked  ivttii  cudi[d»^,  nud  lu  wliii'li  no  niithor's  nanu-  la 
subjoined,  are  exlracii-d  from  tbu  Fri'iieh  Eucyclopcdia.  The  anVle  that 
fbmished  them  la  the  ouly  one  in  the  work  that  treiiti  of  duuciiift  iu  inch  a 
mannrr  aa  [o  be  luefiil  to  our  pretcut  dancers.  Those  observalioug  coo- 
erming  the  mechaul^ni  i>[  rertaiu  linmches  of  tlie  an,  and  cspcrially  tbos^ 
which  relate  to  the  |j|iyrical  ronatmctloni  of  mnuy  individuals,  are  full  aC 
judgment  and  souud  leoiouing. 

8. 

Cadence  *  ii  that  iiiorenient  which,  in  good  music,  afTordi  the  performer  a 
quick  eompreheusioD  of  Its  mcvare,  so  thai  he  feeb  It  gndually  fall,  and 
marliE  its  decline  without  thiakiog,  us  if  directed  liy  >  kind  of  iiutincT. 

Cadpnce  it  particularly  required  in  tunes  fur  daueliig.  We  commonly  lay 
'*  that  minufl  markia  joorf cflrf™rc,  that  eJaccunehas  nocadencc"  Cadence 
moreover  deooies  the  accord  of  the  dancer's  Meps,  with  the  time  of  the  aerom  • 
panying  music.  But  it  must  be  observed  thai  the  cadence  is  not  alway* 
narked  preeiaely  M  the  time  ii- beaten.  The  mnslc-maMtr  beats  the  time  of 
the  minuet  by  striking  at  the  beginning  of  each  bar  -,  the  dancing- master 
onlybeiUs  at  ifaecommeuceaient  ofcicij  other  bar,  ai  it  rniuires  that  time 
topetforni  the  four  steps  of  the  minucl.   (J.  1.  Roussean,  Ith-I.  ie  Motifur.i 

Tbia  applies  only  to  Minuet). 

9. 

RythmiLs,  in  iugcnerdl  definition,  meant  ihe  prnportioiit  U-tnern  ihesere- 
ral  parts  of  ilie  same  whole.  In  muric  ii  is  that  difleretjce  of  movement  which 
results  from  the  slowness  or  vivacity  of  the  time,  andfrutn  (he  lenglli  or 
ihortneKs  of  the  bars.  This  is  Plato's  definition  of  it.— [J.  J.  Roosseau,  Did. 
A  tfunqvf.) 

Rythmiis  Is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  numier;  which  number  is  applied  in 
en  numerating  and  ineasnring  equal  nnd  unequal  distance. 

RytlimusscrTesIomarkmnsicalcompuMtiauaioreseuailily ;  for  the  vitried 
and  infiuite  comliinatlon  of  bai«  that  music  freely  borrows  of  Rythmus,  con  ■ 
stitiiteslhedilTerenceoroneiur  with  anoiher;  and  that  differroce  also  whi.h 
subsists  between  the  meauing,  Uioughts,  and  ideas,  of  the  same  tnbject.  This 
caused  Virgil  to  say.  "That  he  could  recollect  an  air,  If  tiie  words  were  pre- 
sent to  his  mind."  By  the  asiistance  of  this  nnniber,  or  ttythinns  fwhicb  is 
regulated  by  measured  time),  daneen  can,  without  any  other  accompani- 

*  We  alsocall  cadence  that  warbling  in  the  throal,  which  the  Italians  term 
iritlf.   The  tenninaUons  of  musical  phrase*  are  also  dcuominated  cadences 
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Beat  of  mdody  or  harmony  of  voice  and  instrument,  perform  their  parts.  On 
this  account  it  is  that  Ond  gives  to  the  arms  of  a  dancer,  the  epithet  of 
mmmeromi  instead  of  karmonioui. 

'*  This  dancer,  delighting  in  gestore,  gently  moves  her  numerous  arms, 
gncefoUy  inclines  or  turns  with  ease  her  beauteous  body." — Metastasio. 

10. 
Statuaries,  painters,  and  antiquaries,  give  the  upper  part  of  the  lx>dy 

« 

the  name  of /ofiff ;  but  we  are  here  obliged  to  make  use  of  such  terms  as  are 
generally  employed  in  our  dancing  schools. 

11. 
We  ought  rather  to  say,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  humerus  or  shquider* 
home  with  the  radius  or  lower  bone  of  the  arm  ;   but  our  scholars  will  better 
understand  it  by  the  name  of  saignie^ 

12. 
1  cannot  refinain  from  paying,  in  this  place,  due  homage  to  that  great  sculp- 
tor, the  Praxiteles  and  perhaps  the  Phidias,  of  our  age.  His  talents  have 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  Michael  Angelo,  Fiamingo,  Algardi,  and  other 
sobtime  geniuses,  that  Italy  can  boast  of  having  produced.  Canova  alone 
holds  the  sceptre  of  modem  sculpture*.  His  numerous  works,  dispersed 
throngfa  all  Europe,  are  known  by  that  softness  of  contour,  that  infinite  ex- 
presrion,  that  enchanting  simplicity,  that  natural  grace  and  rare  suavity, 
which  have  been  so  much  admired  and  extolled  by  all  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  Hcb^,  Madeleine,  Paris,  Venus,  Cupid  and  Ppych^, 
Daedalus,  Dancer,  Muse,  &c. 

II  ne  manque  rien  k  ces  charmautcs  sculptures. 


Ni  le  melange  exquis  des  plus  aimables  choses, 
Ni  ce  charme  secret,  dent  I'oeil  est  enchant^, 
Ni  la  grace  plus  belle  encor  que  la  beauts. 

La  Fontaine. 
Let  the  beholder,  after  he  has  been  charmed  with  the  ease,  purity,  delicacy, 
and  lightness  that  reign  so  conspicuously  in  these  delightful  statues,  turn  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  grand  sublimity  which  this  immortal  sculptor  has 
displayed  in  his  Hercules  dpfeating  Lychas ;  in  his  Theseus,  conqueror  of  the 
Cemiaurs,  and  in  many  other  of  his  productions  of  the  same  class.  Tlie  sta« 
toe  of  M.  Letizia  ia  remarkable  for  that  noble  simplicity  by  which  the  Greek 
chisel  is  so  easily  distiuguishcd. 

13. 
I  myself  have  had  a  convincing  proof  of  this.    After  receiving  the  first  ru- 
diments of  dancing  and  studying  sometime  at  the  school  of  sl  coryphaeus,  my 

*  When  this  work  first  appeai-ed,  this  artist  was  still  living. 
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pkrenU,  Ihinkiiig  I  poineaird  Nnmr  iintDral  iliApositiud  fur  itic  art.  and  wMi- 
iBgl0  8«*lcraleni)'pmgrc«s,plafe(inicinlhebsnd!iofM.  DutaniiK.  a  bailel- 
niutcr.  No  Boaocr  did  I  bepu  Muijiuf  undrr  the  dirrti loot  of  ih«l  urtiM, 
who  hul  berii  edurstnl  m  the  best  schools,  and  bud  almdj  dis^Dguisbed  him 
■elf  as  a  firsl-niie  dattccr,  than  I  was  obll^  to  iFarn  all  oTtr  B,gaiti,  ud  for- 
gei  what  I  bad  previously  acifuiri'd.  1  found  in  him  a  vcr)'  dlAeri^nt  nMhod 
of  demonstniting.  and  the  art  of  daadng  appeared  to  me  aliogvlhcr  in  a  si-w 
R^.  IdEicotercdiii  Itaeultintloaaicdnctitediann,  arconpanled.  bo«r- 
erer,  lij  liicn>aiing  dilRrullies ;  but  ibc  tniianer  in  which  be  instructed  ni<  lo 
■unnount  every  obstacle,  cncoungcd  roe  to  proceed  with  redoubled  ardour, 
■nd  itr«ngthcnnl  mc  In  the  hope  that  my  cudearunra  would  not  prate  en- 
tirely fruitless.  SeveRj  toura,  wbich  I  afterwanli  ninde  tbruugb  loine  of 
the  prinrlgiat  cities,  such  as  MaraelUcs,  Botdenux,  Stc'  oflbrdcd  mc  further 
Bcquircmeuts  and  a  luure  extended  knowledge  of  my  profession.  It  w-ia  at 
At  Opera  of  hrb,  that  I  firat  saw  to  what  dtfree  o(  petfcctioa  the  ait  of 
daDcing  was  carriedt.  M.  G>rdel,  the  first  among  modem  orchnographrr*, 
Aowed  me,  in  his  TuricKUi  productions,  the  rirlie^i  beauties  of  the  ait. 
EaMuraged  and  ndsKd  by  hisadriceil  was,  ibai  I  dauced  ai  the  Royal 
Academy  ofMuiic. 

14. 
Vide — Appendix. 


't  of  great  lepuli.-  in  Paris,  whn  has 
lo  dance  after  the  sume  uiauurr,  st 
'affeciatiQu,  bynu  nieaus  plraiing  i' 


I  am  acqaainled  with  a 
defect  of  leaching  men  and  w 
all  his  pupils  hiii'c  a  certnin  i 
eye  of  a  person  of  laate. 


*  Bordcaax  Is  the  next  town  in  France,  after  Paris,  for  the  prrformanre  of 
grand  theatrical  ballets.  Tli  snpcrb  theatre  baa  always  possessed  good  com- 
ponra,  and  has  even  supplied  the  Opera  of  Paris  with  many  an  cxcelleni 
dancer.  In  the  last  lew  yean,  this  theatre  has  pruduecd  three  or  four  dan- 
rcrs  who  have  held,  and  still  hold  the  first  nuik  at  Ihe  Royal  Academy  of 

It  was  said  in  a  newspaper,  relatiii|;  tii  mj  lUbiUt  at  the  Opera,  "'Hie 
theatre  of  OurdrauK  xems  destined  to  hirnisli  uiir  boards  with  dancer*." 

A  provincial  paper  siud  about  Ihesanie  lime,  "Ourgraud'llieatreof  Bor- 
deau^  appcan  henceforth  to  be  tlie  last  step  to  tlnil  Oljinptw  (the  Opera) ," 
I  mention  this  in  honour  iif  the  Bordeaux  Theatre,  which  at  this  pmrni 
time  rccknns  on  ic  stage  seiTrat  capital  dancers,  under  the  directiuu  of 
U.  Blacbe,  one  of  onr  best  ballet-masters. 

t  itlsiery  reipiisiie  fnr  a  young  dancer  tospcnd  a  little  lime  al  the  schools 
of  Parii I  it  is  tlieic,  if  any  where,  lliat  lie  nill  be  Me  lo  make  himself 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 


ON  PANTOMIME, 


AND  THE  STUDIES  NECESSARY  FOR  A  PANTOMIMIC 

PERFORMER. 


" atto  degli  occhi  c  delle  membra.^' 

L£  Tasse. 

a art  ing^nieux 

De  peindre  la  parole  et  de  parler  aux  yeux/' 

Brebcelt. 


Having  frequently  reflected  on  Ballets,  and  the  usual  me- 
thod of  composing  them,  it  has  as  frequently  occurred  to 
me,  that  their  prevailing  defects  might  be  separated  from 
them ;  and  that,  by  enlarging  the  pantomimic  department  of 
them,  and  by  improving  the  incidental  dancing,  they  might 
be  advanced  to  something  like  perfection. 

Pantomime  is,  undoubtedly,  the  very  soul  and  support  of 
the  Ballet.  The  art  of  gesture  possesses  powers  capable  of 
raising  an  interest,  unknown  to  the  generality  of  artists  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  slight  attention  paid  to  this  department,  and 
to  a  want  of  useful  information  in  composers,  that  must  be 
attributed  the  glaring  imperfections  that  prevail  through- 
out  the  greater  part   of  those  pieces  improperly  styled 
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Ballets,  wliich,   however,    ate   continually   performed  at 
theatres  of  the  first  rank. 

Gesture  is  the  earliest  sort  of  language  which  man  ac- 
quires from  nature.  Children  and  savages  make  use  of  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  wants.  It  is  a  means 
of  communicaling  the  ideas  and  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  talk  difftrent  languages,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  resource  for 
Buch  unfortunate  beings  as  are  deprived  of  the  faculties 
of  hearing  and  speaking.  What  a  subject  then,  for  ex- 
citing an  interest  in  this  imitative  art,  and  for  its  cultiva- 
tion! "  Pantomime,"  says  a  great  master  of  the  fine  arts, 
"  expresses  with  rapidity  the  movements  of  the  soul — it  is 
the  language  of  all  nations— of  all  ages — and  of  all  occa- 
sions i  it  portrays,  more  perfectly  even  than  speech  itself, 
extreme  grief,  or  excessive  joy."  The  ardent  mind  of  Di- 
derot knew  how  to  appreciate  this  natural  expression, 
and  he  lavished  upon  it  all  due  eulogium. 

The  following  beautiful  lines  will  perhaps  convey  a  still 
clearer  idea  of  the  importance  of  our  subject  :— 
"  Negh  occhi.  ore  il  sembiwile  piii  si  ficca." 

'■  E  ciil  die  lingua  esprimer  ben  hod  puole, 
Mui4  «loquenia  ne'  suoi  gesli  csprcsse." 

Le  T*sse. 
"  WofiU  (when  ihe  poci  would  your  sou!  engage) 
A(e  the  mere  gamiah  of  an  idle  scagc. 
When  paision  rages,  eloquence  is  mean ; 
Gaturct  and  looki  besi  ipeak  the  moring  srpne.*' 

Prologue  la  Butirit. — YouKO. 
■'  Hi*  rude  exprtuion  and  unlutoi'd  airt. 
Beyond  Ihe  pow'r  of  language,  will  unfold 
Tbe  form  of  beauly,  tmiling  at  his  heart ; 
How  Igtely  !  how  commondiny  I 

Independently  of  the  natural  gestures,  il  is  known  that 
the  figurative  and  symbolical  language  of  motions,  com- 
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posed  of  regulated  signs,  or  signs  of  intelligence,  is  Home- 
(imes  more  striking  than  the  slower  and  syistematic  lan- 
guage of  words.  It  derives  its  origin  from  Pantomime. 
The  Oriental  nations  have  adopted  it,  and  are  greatly  at- 
tached to  it.  Their  imagination  ardently  availed  itself  of 
{his  mode  of  expression,  that  is,  by  an  imagery  of  things ; 
sod  hence  arises,  also,  their  partiality  for  a  picturesque 
style.  It  was  from  reflections  like  these,  so  favourable  to 
the  art  of  Pantomime,  that  I  studied  the  science  of  cumpo- 
ung  Ballets,  and  establishing  more  precise  and  exact  rules 
for  conducting  them,  consulting  on  such  a  subject  the  rules 
both  of  art  and  of  taste.  "  Art  furnishes  rules,  and  taste 
exceptions;  taste  discovers  to  us  on  what  occasions  art 
ought  to  be  subservient,  and  when,  in  turn,  the  latter  should 
submit." — MoMTEsauiEC. 

"  Man  has  three  means  of  expressing  his  ideas  and  feel- 
ings : — by  speech,  tone  of  voice,  and  gesture.  By  gestures  we 
understand,  those  exterior  movements  and  attitudes  of  the 
body  which  relate  to  the  inward  operations  of  the  mind. 
'  Gestus,'  says  Cicero,  '  est  canjormatio  Qua:dam  et  Jigura 
totita  oris  et  corporis.' 

"  I  name  speech  first  because  we  generally  pay  more  at- 
tention to  it  than  to  the  two  others ;  which  latter,  however, 
possess  many  advantages  over  the  former.  Our  tone  of 
voice  and  gesture  are  of  a  more  natural  and  extensive 
use;  for  by  them  we  supply  every  deficiency  in  speech. 
By  gesture  we  present  to  the  eyes  all  that  we  cannot  ex- 
press to  the  ears ;  it  is  a  universal  interpreter  that  follows 
us  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  globe,  and  makes  us  intelli- 
gible to  the  most  uncivilized  hords.  It  is  understood  even  by 
animals.  Speech  is  the  language  of  reason :  it  convinces  our 
minds;  tones  and  gestures  form  a  sentimental  discourse  that 
moves  the  heart.  Speech  can  only  give  utterance  to 
our  passions,  by  means  of  reflection  through  their  relative 
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ideas.  Voice  and  gesture  convey  thera  to  those  we  ad- 
dress, in  an  immediate  and  direct  manner.  In  short, 
speech,  or  rather  the  words  which  compose  it,  is  an  arti- 
ficial institution,  formed  and  agreed  upon  between  men, 
for  a  more  distinct  reciprocal  communication  of  their  ideas ; 
whilst  gestures  and  the  tone  of  voice  are,  I  may  say,  the 
dictionary  of  simple  nature;  they  are  a  langitage  innate  ia 
us,  and  serve  to  exhibit  all  that  concerns  our  wants  and 
the  preservation  of  our  existence ;  for  which  reason 
they  are  rapid,  expressive,  and  energetic.  Such  a  lan- 
guage, of  which  the  terms  are  rather  those  of  nature 
than  of  cuitiTation,  cannot  but  be  an  inexhaustible  source 
to  an  art  whose  object  is  to  move  the  deepest  sensa- 
tions  of  the  soull" — Lb  Battbur.  These  lines  speak 
sufficiently  in  favour  of  Pantomime,  and  may  serve  for  an 
introduction  to  the  lessons  of  the  performer. 

Gestures  are  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  arlijieiat.  The 
first  are  in  our  nature — we  are  born  with  them,  they  are 
the  outward  signs  of  all  that  passes  within  us.  The  latter 
we  derive  from  art ;  they  express,  by  imitation,  all  objects 
that  are  independent  of  ourselves.  Natural  gestures  are 
the  physical  signs  of  our  sentiments ;  arii^ial  ones  the 
emblems  of  all  that  Ls  without  the  mo^al  world.  Those  of 
the  former  kind  exhibit  the  emotions  of  love,  sadness,  anger, 
hatred,  joy,  fear,  pleasure,  despair,  Ike,  and  are  what  we 
may  call  the  mechanical  effects  of  our  intellectual  over  our 
physical  being.  Those  of  the  latter  sort  serve  to  represent 
objects,  as  a  warrior  old  age,  a  child,  a  temple,  a  ship,  arms, 
robes,  &c.,  they  can  also  describe  a  storm,  a  fallen  edifice, 
a  fight,  a  death,  &c.  There  is  anotlier  class  of  gestures, 
termed,  in  Pantomime,  gestures  of  concentiom,  which  are 
often  necessary  to  cast  a  light  on  some  obscure  parts  of 
Its  performance.  These  gestures  of  coHvwntion,  whtcfa 
art  lias  created  and  custom  established,  paint  those  things 
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that  we  cannot  perfectly  understand  but  with  the  assistance 
of  our  imagination ;  and  all  events,  of  which  the  extent 
and  multiplicity  cannot  be  represented  by  one  person  only. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  a  festival,  a  wedding,  a  coronation, 
the  imitation  of  a  father,  a  husband,  a  son,  the  indication 
of  power,  slavery,  revolt,  &c.  All  of  which  cannot  be 
clearly  understood  but  by  gestures  of  convention.  The 
spectator  soon  learns  their  meaning  from  theatrical  habit » 
besides,  they  always  bear  some  kind  of  analogy  to  the 
things  they  represent,  which  makes  them  sufficiently  in- 
telligible ;  they  are,  indeed,  a  sort  of  symbolic  signs. 
From  what  we  read  of  ancient  Pantomimes,  it  seems 
evident  that  they  had  a  great  variety  of  gestures,  both 
of  art  and  of  canveniion  or  agreement,  since  we  are  told 
that  they  could  expresis  past  and  future  time,  and  even 
abstract  ideas.  An  ancient  writer  ^  speaks  of  a  trial  of 
skill  between  Roscius  and  Cicero,  in  which  these  two 
celebrated  men  were  to  express  the  same  things  by  different 
means-^the  orator  by  his  speech,  the  player  by  his  gestures. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Roscius  gained  the  victory  over 
his  rival,  neither  is  he  to  be  considered  as  vanquished,  for 
he  conceived  so  high  an  idea  of  his  own  art  from  this  trial, 
shat  he  immediately  wrote  a  work  on  gesticulation,  which 
he  therein  placed  on  a  level  with  eloquence  itself.  A  greater 
proof  cannot  be  brought  forward,  in  favour  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  ancient  mimicry. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  name  of  mimes  was  originally 
given  to  those  dialogues,  which  were  founded  upon  their 
habits  and  morals.  These  dialogues  were  spoken  by  men, 
and,  when  necessary,  by  women  also.  The  best  composi- 
tions of  the  kind  were  those  of  Sophron,  who  lived  before 
Plato,  those  of  Xenarchus,  and  those  of  Publius  Sirus,  a 
Roman.  Laberius,  Philistion,  Lentulus  and  Marulus 
shone  also  in  this  class  of  comedy,  which  was  very  similar  to 
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the  Atellanet  formerly  represented  at  Averso.  These  au- 
thors were  termed  mhuograpfiers, from  ihe Greek  words  mt- 
mos  an  imitator,  and  grapko  I  write.  The  name  of  mime  was 
afterwards  given  to  those  performers  who  imitated,  hy  their 
gestures  only,  what  was  spoken  by  the  hhtriones,  or  come- 
dians and  singers,  or  declaimers,  both  in  tragedy  and 
comedy*.  Tliese  performers  in  the  scfjuel,  degenerating 
into  frivolity,  bombast  and  indecency,  were  merely  regarded 
■s  buffoons  and  jugglers.  The  men  were  treated  with  the 
utmost  contempt',  and  the  women  regarded  only  as  con- 
cubines and  prostitutes. 

Some  time  afterwards,  two  celebrated  actors,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  gave  the  art  of  mimicry  a  new  birth, 
which  they  brought  to  much  perfection  and  distinction.  It 
was  under  these  skilful  hands  that  it  acquired  a  splendour 
and  importance  unknown  even  to  the  brilliant  agea  of 
Greece.  Their  dexterity,  in  representing  sentiment  by 
gesture,  became  at  length  astonishing  ^. 

The  Romans  gave  the  name  of  paniomitnea  {from  the 
Greek  pantos,  all,  and  mimeomai.  to  counterfeit)  to  those 
performers  who  expressed  all  kinds  of  things  by  means  of 
gestures.  The  arts  of  Pantomime  and  dancing  were 
afterwards  culled  sallalh.  The  word  Tripitdiiim  was  also 
used  to  signify  dancing.  The  Greeks  termed  both,  when 
united,  Orchestlca*. 

Lucian,  in  his  celebrated  dialogue  upon  dancing,  raised 
that  art  to  much  dignity,  by  presenting  it  in  its  true  light. 
He  pointed  out  its  utility ;  the  many  adv:intages  derived 
from  it;  presented  all  the  charms  with  which  it  abounds, 
and  confirmed  the  judgment  of  those  who  decreed  it  an 
equal  rank  with  tragedy  and  comedy. 

Scipion  Maft'ei  very   erroneously  believed  that  Lucian 
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was  merely  railing,  according  to  his  usual  way,  when  he  in 
his  work  gave  a  certain  character  of  importance  to  danc- 
ing, and  set  a  high  value  on  the  talent  of  the  performer. 
His  motive  for  writing  on  pantomimic  representations  can- 
not in  anyway  be  suspected;  his  ideas  of  it  seem  the  same 
throughout;  he  no  where  contradicts  himself;  besides, 
he  is  not  the  only  author  that  speaks  with  enthusiasm  on 
these  ancient  spectacles.  The  illustrious  Veronese,  it  is 
true,  does  not  appear  to  have  bestowed  much  thought 
upon  tbts  subject;  but,  it  is  no  less  true  that  dancing, 
Pantomime,  and  Ballets  were,  in  his  time,  very  far  from 
that  degree  of  perfection  to  which  they  have  since  been 
carried,  both  in  France  and  Italy.  What  we  are  told  of 
the  ancients  surprises  us,  but  we  have  discovered  many 
things  that  might  have  astonished  them. 

Let  us  only  require  that  which  is  reasonable  and  natural 
to  make  a  Pantomime  truly  interesting  and  agreeable- 
Let  us  go  no  further;  if  we  exceed  those  limits  which  art 
and  good  sense  appoint,  our  efforts  will  unquestionably  be 
fimitless. 

The  outward  motions  of  the  body  are  effected  by  the 
influence  of  the  inward  operations  of  the  mind. 

All  gestures  that  indicate,  in  a  clear  and  striking  manner, 
the  objects  to  which  they  refer,  never  fail  of  meeting  with 
applause  at  a  theatre.  Beware,  therefore,  of  making  use 
of  any  that  are  trivial  or  ignoble  ;  copy  the  best  models, 
but  improre,  if  possible,  on  them  in  your  imitation. 

M.  Gioia,  among  other  philosophers,  observes,  "  I  sen- 
timent! da  communicarsi  o  riguardan  oggetti  esterni  pre- 
•enti  o  lontani,"  &c.     (See  Note  5.) 

The  actor  points  out  with  his  hands  every  part  of  his 
body,  as  alsoail  objects  at  a  distance  from  him,  by  stretch- 
ing them  towards  the  same.  His  eyes  should  accompany 
each  motion,  and,  by  adding  to  the  general  expression, 
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serve  to  point  out  more  clearly  the  object  to  wbieh  he 
directs  his  thought. 

Symbolic  geBiuTes,&nd  gestures  ofconven/ion  and  of  art, 
are  employed  to  signify  every  thing  that  cannot  be  exactly 
imitated  or  counterfeited  by  means  of  simply  natural 
gestures  alone.  They  point  out  to  the  imagination  of  the 
spectators  all  that  cannot  be  seen  by  them  on  the  stage. 
They  in  general  bear  as  much  analogy  as  possible  to  the 

I  Chings  they  endeavour  to  describe.     This  is  their  chief 

I  object. 

Study  to  make  yourself  understood  by  imitating  the 
form  of  the  objects  you  wish  to  signify ;  and,  when  that  is 
It  possible,  point  out,  as  clearly  as  you  can,  their  use,  &c., 
so  that  your  beholders  may  conceive  your  meanmg  without 
ambiguity.  Let  all  your  expressions  be  precipe  and  dis- 
tinct. One  of  Lucian's  commentators  has  said,  that 
Pantomime  is  capable,  by  gestures  of  contention,  to  express 
past  and  future  times,  with  every  abstract  action  which 
bears  no  relation  to  the  passing  moment :  this  is  precisely 
what  was  done  by  the  ancient  Pantomimes.  I  am  awsre 
that  many  persons  would  be  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  those  artificial  gestures  not  immediately  founded  on 
passion  and  nature  ;  but  in  that  case,  to  raise  a  desire  to 
learn  their  signification,  the  Ballet-master,  and  those  who 
represent  his  compositions,  should  exhibit  pieces  both  eaay 
and  accurate,  thus  would  such  be  obliged  to  relish  their  ex- 
cellence by  applying  themselves  to  the  grammar,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  of  this  new  language". 

This  is,  in  some  measure,  reasonable  enough,  and  might 
be  done  with  no  great  difficulty  in  Italy,  where  the  people 
are  naturally  inclined  to  Panlomimea,  and  where  the 
mimes  already  make  use  of  gestures  of  convention.  In 
France,  some  length  of  time,  and  a  course  of  deep  study, 
would  be  required  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  perfection. 
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The  French  Pantomimes  have  adopted  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  gestures,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  destitute  of 
correct  expression.  Thus  circumscribed  in  their  means, 
their  art  cannot  accomplish  its  due  end,  which  is  to  repre- 
sent to  the  eye  a  picturesque  imitation  of  all  things. 

In  certain  theatres,  where  Ballets  have  been  intended  as 
much  to  please  the  intellect  as  the  sight,  tliis  art  has  made 
considerable  progress ;  and  the  number  of  gestures  of  art 
has  much  increased.  The  want  of  them  was  felt,  their 
advantages  were  discovered,  and  success  seems  to  have 
crowned  the  innovation. 

It  is  natural  to  the  Italian  to  gesticulate;  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  if  the  mimes  of  Italy  are  superior  to 
those  of  other  countries ;  or  if  Pantomime  is  there  carried 
to  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  be  capable  of  ex- 
pressing perfectly  all  the  passions,  with  every  object  sensi- 
ble to  the  sight.  They  are,  however,  moat  materially  as- 
nsted  by  the  gestures  acquired  by  art,  which  have  greatly 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  their  performances. 

Pantomime  being  incapable  of  producing  any  very 
striking  effect,  but  when  employed  in  expressing  strong 
emotions,  and  objects  easy  of  perception,  the  Italians  have 
selected  the  most  celebrated  deeds  of  both  history  and 
fiction,  the  more  deeply  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  specta- 
tors ;  their  magnificent  pictures  are  represented  always 
Tigorous,  and  sometimes  sublime.  This  system  excites 
great  interest  for  the  Ballet,  and  renders  tlie  pantomimic 
department  important ;  at  the  same  time  augmenting  and 
varying  the  pleasure  of  the  public. 

The  Italian,  endowed  by  nature  with  deep  sensibihty 
and  a  vivid  imagination,  is  attached  to  powerful  impres- 
sions, and  prefers  the  stately  and  pathetic  style  to  the 
comic  or  even  the  pleasing.  He  is  willing  to  be  amused 
by  theatrical  representation,  but  he  had  rather  be  affected ; 
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and  hence  arises  the  interest  taken  by  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  Ballets.  It  may  l>e  observed  here  that  the 
Ballet  has  been  more  essentially  assisted  by  the  art  of 
painting  in  Italy  than  in  France ;  nor  has  the  art  itself  lost 
any  thing  by  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gained  infinitely. 

In  France,  however,  lately,  several  of  my  friends  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  mimes,  and  have  attained  the 
same  perfection  in  expressing  the  passions  b»  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  Italy.  This  need  not  appear  extraordinary,  if  it 
be  considered  that  man  is  every  where  nearly  the  same. 
The  only  defect  in  these  performers  was  a  want  of  sufficient 
gesture  to  express  perfectly  every  circumstance;  but  tbii 
was  less  their  fault  than  that  of  their  art.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  their  description  of  sentiment  was  true ;  their 
features  spoke,  and  their  attitudes  were  gracefully  con- 
ceived. 

I  remarked  that  the  best  of  these  pantomimic  per- 
formers were  from  provincial  theatres  ;  they  are  more  in- 
dustrious, and  their  stock  of  pieces  is  greater  than  at  the 
capital.  In  Paris,  about  a  dozen  pieces  form  their  round 
of  representation;  at  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  &c., 
every  Ballet  that  has  succeeded  is  performed ;  at  Paris, 
on  the  contrary,  those  only  are  performed  that  have  been 
introduced  by  private  interest  and  favour.  I  remember  at 
Bordeaux,  upon  one  of  my  benefit  nights,  it  occurred  to 
me,  in  order  to  raise  public  curiosity,  that  my  Ballet 
companions  should  represent  a  comedy.  The  attempt 
appeared  very  extraordinary,  and  was  deemed  impos- 
sible of  execution.  The  performers,  however,  being 
all  endowed  with  some  talent,  and  very  expert  in  Panto- 
mime, boldly  imdertnok  the  performance,  and  succeeded 
in  giving  a  perfect  representation  of  that  delightful  comedy, 
called  FoUet  /tmoureuset.  A  severe  but  just  journ- 
alist, giving  an  account  of  this  performance,  thus  expresses 
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himself: — "  Tlie  piece  was  played  not  only  with  npirit, 
which  might  be  easily  expected  of  dancers,  hut  with  tnilh 
also,  a  quality  that  becomes  every  day  more  rare.  Regnard 
was  both  felt  and  expressed.  The  notices  in  speech  did  not 
stand  in  need  of  that  indulgence  which  had  been  prepared 
for  any  failure  in  this  hazardous  attempt." 

This  occurrence  ought  to  prove  satisfactorily,  that  in 
France  there  are  dancers  capable  of  performing  Panto- 
mime perfectly ;  and  if  they  do  not  introduce  more  of  it  into 
iheir  parts,  the  cause  of  it  should  be  attributed  to  the  com- 
posers who  neglect  too  much  this  department,  or  who  have 
DOl  sufficient  talent  to  put  Pantomime  upon  an  equality 
with  dancing. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  character  of  Ballets  to  treat 
of  abstract  things,  nor  to  entertain  the  public  with  long 
details.  This  sort  of  representation  ought  only  to  exhibit 
such  actions  and  images  as  create  interest  and  pleasure, 
without  giving  the  spectator  the  least  occasion  to  guess  at 
the  intentions  of  the  performer.  A  Pantomime  must  be 
simple,  clear,  and  correct,  if  it  be  meant  for  a  faithful  in- 
terpretation of  our  sensations.  All  that  cannot  be  under- 
stood at  the  moment  of  the  action  is  mere  imperfection, 
which  it  is  the  Ballet- master's  duty  to  reject  as  useless. 

Pantomime,  like  dancing,  has  its  different  kinds.  Ges- 
ture, look,  carriage,  in  short  ah  the  physical  expressions, 
are  not  exactly  the  same  in.  every  person ;  they  vary  with 
the  age,  character,  and  condition  of  the  actor,  who  ought, 
therefore,  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  those  kinds 
only  of  which  he  finds  himself  more  peculiarly  capable. 

Unless  the  actor  possesses  certain  physicial  qualities, 
and  a  natural  disposition  to  Pantomime,  he  cannot  expect 
to  see  his  endeavours  crowned  with  success.  It  is  an  in- 
controvertible fact  that,  without  the  gifts  of  nature,  it  is 
im])0S8ible  for  us  to  become  perfect  in  any  one  art  or 
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Bcieiicc  whatsoever ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  though  endued 
with  every  requisite,  were  we  to  neglect  the  sage  preceptji 
of  art,  we  should  equally  fail  of  our  end.  Those  lessons  of 
advice,  fonned  into  established  laws  by  ages  of  experience^ 
are  essential,  nay  almost  indispensable,  to  the  attainment  of 
perfection.  The  great  Longinus  says,  "  that  nature  is 
mainly  instrumental  in  conducting  us  to  the  grand  and  the 
sublime ;  but  Unless  art  takes  her  by  the  hand,  guiding 
her  steps,  she  is  as  one  blind-folded,  knowing  not 
whither  her  steps  are  leading  her." 

It  was  by  such  a  direction  of  art  that  the  chisels  which 
created  the  ApoUo  and  the  Venus  surpassed  the  band 
of  nature  in  the  formation  of  beauty.  Arit  miluram  /jerficU, 

What  is  said  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  all  tlie  fine  arts, 
can  be  said  with  the  same  truth  of  Pantomime.  A  mime 
requires  considerable  assistance  from  art  to  be  much 
valut^d ;  his  imitations  should  be  faithful,  but  at  the  same 
time  finer  than  their  original.  This  is  the  end  he  must 
try  to  attain.  Experience,  good  taste,  diligence,  and 
study,  will  conduct  him  towards  it.  Art  embellishest 
while  she  corrects  nature  ;  the  former  assists  the  latter, 
and  receives  an  ample  reward  for  her  aid'. 

The  first  study  of  the  pantomimic  actor  ought  to  be 
dancing ;  to  acquire  which,  he  must  devote  a  few  years  of 
steady  application,  that  he  may  know  it  well,  and  be  thus 
enabled  to  profit  by  its  advantages.  Some  notion  of  draw- 
ing  would  be  also  very  useful  to  him.  Here  let  us  observe, 
with  the  celebrated  Hogarth,  "that  all  those  actions  which 
are  continually  employed  in  our  ordinary  and  daily  occu- 
pation, are  performed  nearly  m  right  lines,  or  as  nearly 
BO  as  possible ;  but  all  graceful  movements,  which  display 
cultivated  manners,  are  performed  in  undulated  lines." — 
Anait/iU  tif  Beauty. 

This  judicious  remark  is  worthy  of  the   altcntion  of 
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every  class  of  actors,  as  by  it  they  may  learn  to  give  grace- 
iiilness  to  their  actions  and  gestures.  The  study  of  oblique 
lines  is  also  of  much  utility  in  varying  their  gestures,  anJ 
in  making  their  attitudes  and  motions  appear  more  pic- 
turesque. By  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  their  performance 
will  present  many  attractions  of  the  most  pleasing  kind, 
aod  when  united  to  that  of  dancing,  afford  them  powerful 
means  to  attain  perfection.  These  two  arts  enable  the 
actor  to  be  light,  nimble,  and  flexible ;  all  his  motions  will 
be  easy,  graceful,  and  executed  with  taste ;  liis  attitudes 
and  gestures  will  be  elegant  and  natural.  Music,  also,  is 
of  equal  service,  and  will  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  attainment  of  excellence.  By  the  study  of  mutiic,  he 
makes  himself  capable  of  following  more  exactly  the 
rhythm  of  the  tune,  and  occasions  his  performance  to  ac- 
cord more  happily  with  the  measure  and  cadence  of 
the  notes.  To  these  requisite  accomplishments,  let  him 
finally  add  an  expressive  countenance,  always  in  strict  uni- 
Eon  with  the  subject  he  represents,  and  thus  complete  the 
theatrical  illusion. 

It  is  very  advisable  for  an  actor  to  study  history  and 
poetry-,  from  them  he  will  reap  much  profit.  They  en- 
lighten his  mind,  enlarge  his  views,  and  give  him  true 
notions  of  taste.  Tlicy  afford  him  the  first  lessons  to- 
wards a  knowledge  of  nature,  the  human  heart  in  its  lull 
extent,  and  the  real  character  of  those  personages  he 
will  be  frequently  called  upon  to  represent. 

We  may  see,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  modem 
pantomimic  actor  does  not  require  all  those  qualifications 
which  constituted  the  art  of  the  ancient,  who  was  obliged  to 
be  at  once  perfect  in  pantomime,  dancing,  and  composition. 
These  arts  have,  in  our  days,  been  carried  to  a  degree  of 
excellence  which  neither  die  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever 
arrived  at.     This  pre-eminence  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
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better  judgment  of  the  modems,  who  have  made  an  appro- 
priate division  of  each  department. 

Les  sept  chefs  detant  Thibet,  Hercttle  /vrieux,  /tjax, 
FAdulthre  de  Mars  et  de  V^nus,  Pdris,  and  a  few  other 
Ballets  of  the  ancients,  are  but  weak  and  imperfect  sketches 
when  compared  with  1'6l^iaque,PsycM,PromHli^f,NiaM, 
Lcs  Amours  de  Vienna,  Uii/ssey  Alma  Ft  fa  et  Rosine,  CUo- 
jxtfre,  Zfphyre  et  Floret  %c.  all  modern  productions,  in 
which  taste,  genius,  and  reason  are  happily  combined  to 
charm  the  eyes  and  interest  the  heart. 

With  us,  it  is  only  young  men  that  devote  themselves 
to  dancing  and  Pantomime,  whilst  those  of  more  advanced 
years,  who  possess  both  talents  and  experience,  apply  them- 
selves to  composition. 

Lucian  saya,  that  t)ie  stature  of  a  pantomimic  actor 
must  be  neither  very  tall  nor  extremely  short ;  his  limbs 
neither  too  strong  nor  too  slight.  He  wishes  bi^  person 
to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  proportions  of  the  statue 
of  Polyclctes".  But  as  this  masterpiece  of  sculpture  has 
not  been  transmitted  to  us,  we  must  take  as  a  substitute 
that  oi  Aniinoiu.  A  performer  of  this  height  and  muscu- 
lar construction  may  undertake  a  number  of  different  cha- 
racters, Eiiice  bis  physical  powers  are  adapted  to  all 
brani:hes  of  the  art. 

An  easy  remedy  for  trifling  defects  is  found  in  the  man- 
ner of  dressing  and  acting. 

Our  ballets  have  the  advantage  of  being  performed  by 
a  greater  number  of  persons.  Each  mime  or  dancer  takes 
that  part  which  best  suits  bis  peculiar  figure  and  talent. 
It  is  the  duly  of  a  Ballet-master  to  look  into  these  particu- 
lars, and  judiciously  to  distribute  and  appropriate  the  parts. 
The  various  characters  of  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age 
should  be  fillt'd  by  different  actors,  whose  stature  and  fea- 
tures reseml^le,  in  some  degree,  the  idea  we  have  of  such 
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personages.  The  theatrical  system  of  the  present  time 
is  not  the  same  as  it  was  formerly.  Now,  each  actor  and 
actress  always  takes  one  particular  kind  of  character,  by 
which  means  our  dramatic  representations  are  more  na- 
turally, and  therefore  much  more  perfectly,  performed. 

In  France,  the  parts  and  lines  of  actors  have  been  divided 
and  sab-dividedinthe  minutest  manner,  that  all  may  be  in 
a  sort  of  exact  accordance.  The  following  is  a  classification 
of  some  of  the  principal  parts;  Jeuneg  prenubres ;  jeunet 
premieres  inginuU^s;  amoureux;  amoureux  marquigi 
coquettes  de  Marinaux ;  grandea  coquettes ;  pelits  maitrei ; 
marquit  ;  premiers  roles ;  p^res  nobles  ;  mi-res  nobl^fs  ;  rdlei 
d  manteau ;  duhgnes  (Spanish  personage) ;  financiers;  sou- 
hrettes;  talets;  Figaros ;  soubrettes  de  ban  ton;  grander 
linr^es  ;  servanles  et  talets  de  Moliire  ;  travestis  ;  Crispin  ; 
Seapin;  caricatures;  Cassandre; grimes ;rois;reines; prin- 
cesses; cheraliers ; grands pr^lres;  confidents;  utUil4s,  %c.  S^c, 
This  example  deserves  to  be  followed  in  every  branch  of 
theatrical  art.  But  it  frequently  happens  that,  through 
motives  of  interest  or  ambition,  an  actnr  is  induced  to  aun  at 
acquiring  a  talent  as  universal  as  possible.  This  is  well 
enough,  if  he  finds  himself  really  endowed  with  the  requi- 
dle  qualifications.  Indeed  I  would  then  advise  him  to  imi- 
tate every  thing,  to  render  himself  a  perfect  master  of 
mimicry  in  every  kind.  It  may  be  here  rememhered  that  the 
Greeks  called  their  players  hypocrites.  Among  the  an- 
cients, one  and  the  same  actor  used  generally  to  represent 
a  great  number  of  personages  (see  Lucian,  Cassiudorus, 
and  others).  Sometimes,  also,  two  performers  undertook 
to  play  every  part  in  a  piece  ;  but  afterwards,  their  num- 
ber having  increased,  there  were  as  many  actors  as  parts ; 
still  this  was  not  always  the  case.  A  player  ought  to  study 
the  genius,  character,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  vari- 
ous nations,  the  natives  of  which  he  may  have  to  represent. 
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Let  nature  be  his  constant  mudel.  In  this  respect  he  then 
shares  the  labours  aiid  lionours  of  the  compoEer.  The 
varied  features  of  his  countenance  must  exhibit  the  different 
sensations  of  his  soul,  and  his  eyes,  particularly,  must  add 
to  tlie  expression  of  all  those  feelings  which  his  gesture  is 
intended  to  convey.  The  gesture  of  the  mime,  being  ever 
in  accord  with  his  eye,  should,  as  it  were,  speak. 

Signal   cuncta   manu,    loquitur   Polyhi/mma  geitu. — 

VlBOlL*. 

"  La  passion  toujours,  selon  I'^Lge  et  les  rangs, 
Dana  des  signes  parcih  eut  des  traits  diff^rena. 
Pour  nous  peindre  I'acteur,  mesure  son  thd&tre. 
I^  douleur  d'un  h^ros  n'est  point  telle  d'un  p&tce  ; 
Distingue  par  le  sexe  autanl  que  par  I'etat, 
Leslarmcs  d'une  femme  et  lea  pleura  d'un  soldst. 
Le  mcme  sentiment,  scion  les  car.icteres, 
Se  manifeste  cncor  par  des  signes  conlraires  ; 
Ce  pere  en  sa  douleur,  d'un  courage  assurJ, 
Pe  nt  les  livides  traits  de  son  fils  expir*-. 
Toi,  malheureux  D^dale,  auteur  de  ta  blessure. 
Deux  fois  tu  veux  graver  ta  falale  aventure. 
Deux  fuis  (on  ciEur  ae  serre,  et  tu  sens  sur  I'airain, 
De  ta  muin  paternelle l^cbapper  le  burin.'' 

Bsery  thing  must  be  well  understood,  ei'ery  thing  deeply 
felt,  if  we  wish  to  represent  it  correctly.  We  hear  that 
Polus,  to  enable  himself  to  act  with  greater  truth  the 
scene  in  which  Eleclra,  in  the  most  poignant  anguish, 
brings  the  urn  Ihnt  encloses  her  brother's  ashes,  took  that 
which  did  really  contain  the  last  remains  of  one  of  his  own 
sons ;  the  sight  of  this,  by  renewing  his  grief,  could  not 
fail  of  making  him  express,  with  an  energy  and  perfection 
that  art  can  never  teach,  that  keen  anguish  under  which  hU 
mind  must  have  laboured  '*. 
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Let  nature,  therefore,  be  most  attentively  studied,  even 
down  to  her  minutest  operations. 

It  is  the  composer's  duty  to  inform  the  actor  of  the  sufah 
ject,  argument,  and  meaning  of  his  Ballet,  and  especially 
to  instruct  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  part  which  he  has 
to  fulfil.  He  ought  to  show  him  the  proper  gestures  that 
will  express  his  own  ideas  in  the  Pantomime,  and  also 
guide  him  in  all  his  motions,  that  the  time  and  cadence  of 
the  music  may  be  observed  with  precision. 

Every  action  in  Pantomime  must  be  regulated  according 
to  the  music,  which  ought  also  to  participate  in  the  exp*res- 
Bion  of  the  passions.  The  effect  resulting  from  this  harmoni- 
ous union  creates  the  most  pleasing  emotions  in  the  spec- 
tator. The  Ballet-master  should  set  the  gestures,  attitudes 
and  steps  exactly  to  the  r)'thm  of  the  tunes,  and  so  manage 
that  each  sentiment  expressed  may  be  responsive  to  the 
measure.  Let  the  mime  or  dancer,  however,  beware  not 
to  force  his  action,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  really  are 
in  accord  with  the  musical  phrase.     All  must  be  blended 

together,  and  art  be  concealed  as  much  as  possible. 
'*  Sall^  dont  Terpsichore  avait  coDduit  les  pas. 
Fit  sentir  la  mesure,  etne  la  marquait pas."  ..Voltaire. 

The  accompaniment  must  possess  the  true  tone  and 
colouring  of  the  pantomimic  action. 

The  Ballet-master  must  avoid  in  his  demonstrations  all 
that  is  exaggerated,  dull,  vulgar,  or  trivial,  particularly  in 
subjects  of  a  serious  nature. 

The  expressions  of  violent  passion,  or  of  those  which 
arise  from  any  extraordinary  situation,  are  not  the  most 
difficult  task  of  a  mime.  '^  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
art,"  Marmontel  observes,  "  is  in  a  simultaneous  expres- 
sion of  two  sentiments  agitating  the  soul,  when  the  mind 
wavers  from  one  to  the  other,  or  in  the  gradations  and  shades 
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either  of  one  passion  or  of  two  contrary  ones,  in  their  de- 
lusive momentary  calm,  in  their  rapid  fury,  their  impe- 
tuous transports,  in  short,  in  ail  the  varied  accidents  that 
form  together  a  picture  of  the  storms  which  convulse  the 
human  breast." 

What  skill  is  here  required  to  offer  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  such  emotions  on  the  stage.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
nee  plus  ultrh  of  the  comedian's  art !  To  this  desirable 
point  of  perfection  it  is,  that  such  celebrated  actors  have 
arrived  as  Garnck,Lc  Kajn,  Talma,  Kemble,  Kean,Youn)]r, 
Demarin;  Ekhoff,  IfHand,  Mayquez,  Siddons,  Oldficld, 
O'Neii,  Clairon,  Dumdnil,  Pellandt,  Marchionni,  Duches- 
ooy  and  some  few  others  ". 

It  is  by  that  dumb  action,  and  those  energetic  expres- 
sions, that  we  discoirer  a  truly  good  actor.  One  of  a 
middling  talent  may  declaim  a  speech  tolerably  well ;  but 
it  is  the  sublime  artist  alone  that  can  paint,  in  one  rapid 
look,  all  the  nL^tural  violence  of  a  strong  passion.  In  this 
respect  it  is  thai  a  mime  always  surpasses  a  comedian  or 
tragedian. 

The  gestures  and  countenance  of  the  performer  must 
express  to  the  spectator  all  that  passes  in  the  soul,  and 
minutely  point  out  every  variation  in  its  emotions.  The 
beart  should  feel  all  that  is  exhibited  by  the  features  and 
gestures,  which  cannot  act  jwrfectly  without  its  consent, 
"  ogni  meiubro  all'  aninio  nsponde."' — pLXRXncn. 

That  accord  wliich  exists  between  our  moral  and  phy- 
sical foculties  must  be  strictly  observed.  The  most 
studied  dis  Simula  I  ion  can  never  entirely  hide  the  feelings 
that  agitate  us.  Nor  arc  they  ever  so  expressed  as  to  be 
glaringly  conspicuous.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  performer 
to  make  the  personage  he  represents  perfectly  dissimulate, 
as  his  action  is,  of  course,  much  calmer.  lie  must  always  try 
to  throw  a  veil  overall  his  expressions  and  gestures  suffi- 
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ciently  transparent  for  the  spectator  to  perceive  the  shades 
of  that  secret  passion  vhich  he  endeavours  as  much  as 
possible  to  conceal. 

The  performance  of  the  mime  sometimes  depends  on 
tbose  who  act  with  him ;  if  they  are  not  animated,  he 
necessarily  becomes  cold.  Bnt  the  principal  jierformer 
should  rather  take  possession,  as  it  were,  of  the  stage,  and 
give  a  tone  to  the  rest,  whose  acting  should  be  responsive 
to  his,  and  form  a  part  of  it.  It  is  this  harmony  between 
the  characters  of  PanCoraime  which  contributes  most 
essentially  to  general  theatrical  effect. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  an  actor  performing  in  a 
smalt  theatre  may  restrain  his  gestures  and  moderate  his 
exertions ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  theatre  is  of 
extensive  dimensions,  his  pantomimic  action  must  be 
increased  in  vigour  also,  and  more  strongly  marked. 


OK  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THOSE  MASKED  CHARACTERS  WHO  PER- 
FORM IN  ITALIAN  COMEDIES. 

The  following  short  discourse  upon  masked  characters 
is  taken  fmm  Pietro  Verri.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  subject 
not  void  of  interest  to  theatrical  amateurs,  treating  as  it 
does  on  the  origin  of  Mimes,  whom  we  have  already  so 
often  mentioned,  we  thought  ourselves  sufficiently  au- 
thorised for  introducing  it  here. 

The  custom  of  performing  in  masks,  may  be  traced  to 
the  most  remote  antiquity.  During  the  polished  ages  of 
Greece,  no  actor  appeared  on  the  stage  without  this  pecu- 
Uar  appendage.  In  ancient  comedy,  masks  were  in  such 
universal  use  that  they  were  adapted  to  every  species  of 
character :  there  were  the  miser's  mask,  the  parasite's 
mask,  the  mask  for  the  good  servant,  and  the  mask  for  the 
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knavish  one;  an  actor,  therefore,  had  only  to  make  h)» 
appearance  thus  masked,  when  the  nature  of  his  character 
was  immedialely  recognized,  even  before  a  word  was 
spoken ;  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  respect  to  the  mask 
of  the  modern  harlequin,  which  is  always  the  same ;  while 
those  of  Brighella,  (the  Clown),  Dottore,  (the  Doctor),  and 
pRntaloon,  present  so  truly  their  peculiar  dispositions, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  mistaken  in  the  foolishness  and 
stupidity  of  Brighella,  of  in  the  tricks  and  roguishness  of 
Harlequin. 

We  must,  therefore,  establish  it  as  fact  and  foundation, 
that  the  custom  of  wearing  masks,  which  never  varied 
when  once  adapted  to  its  peculiar  character,  is  derived 
from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  theatres. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Romans  ihe  profession  of  an  actor 
was  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Mime  and  the  Come- 
dian. Tlie  Mime  had  his  face  blackened,  and  appeared 
upon  the  fringe  fuUgtne facie iii  obducti;  for  at  that  time, 
the  custom  of  performing  in  the  high  dramatic  buskin 
bad  not  yet  been  introduced  among  the  Mimes,  the  bottom 
of  their  feet  being  bare,  ami  on  tliat  account,  indeed,  they 
obtained  the  name  of  Mimes,  according  to  Diomedes  : 
"Planipes  Grerci  dicitur  Mimiis,  atUfo  autem  latine  planipea 
quod  actores  planin pedibus  proscenium  ittiroircnf."  We 
may  hence  gather  how  strong  a  resemblance  exists  be- 
tween the  modem  Harlequin  and  Brighella  (or  Clown), 
tand  the  Mimes  of  antiquity,  particularly  in  those  unvary- 
ing characteristics,  the  blackened  visage  and  the  buskins. 
Their  general  attire  also  bore  a  great  sijnilarity  to  that  of 
modern  times;  their  Mimes  were  dressed  precisely  like 
our  Harlequins:  see  that  passage  of  Apuleius,  in  which  be 
says,  "  \um  ex  co  argumcntare  uli  me  constievisK  Iragedi 
tgsmatclliitrionis  cocosta,  Mimi  ceutunclo."  Where  ob- 
serve, that  to  Mimes  was  assigned  tlie  Cvnfunclus,  which 
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Bte&ns,  a  dreu  of  patches  of  a  hundred  eolmtrs,  Anglic^  a 
Harlequ'm's  suit.  And  further  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
Vossiua,  in  his  Institutes,  informs  us  that,  Sanniones 
Mimum  agebantrasii  capitibus ;  in  which  words  two  things 
are  worthy  of  note ;  firsti  that  Sanniones  and  Mimes  were 
both  in  the  same  line  of  profession  ;  and  secondly,  that 
Harlequin  and  Brighella  are  now  called  Zanni*,  which 
word  is  doubtless  no  other  than  a  corruption  of  the  original 
term  Sannio.  Thu^  then  a  Mime  with  his  hend  shaved, 
his  face  blackened,  and  a  suit  of  party-coloured  patches, 
bare-footed  or  nearly  so,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Sannio, 
according  to  ancient  historians,  must  have  been  the  worthy 
ancestor  of  our  magical  Harlequin. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  severe  Cato,  or 
the  grave  Cicero,  had  witnessed  the  performance  of  a 
Roman  harlequinade,  but  the  doubt  ivill  soon  be  removed 
upon  reading  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  his 
book  De  Oratore,  in  which  it  may  be  seen  he  describes  a 
harlequin  exactly.  Quid  enim potest  tarn  ridiculam,  quam 
Sannio  esse,  qui  ore,  vultu,  imiiandis  motibus,  voce,  deni- 
tpte  corpore  ridetur  ipso!  From  this  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  the  Sanni  or  Zanni  of  modern  comedy  are 
derived  from  the  most  ancient  theatricals  even  of  republi- 
can Rome,  and  thus  transmitted  down  to  us.  It  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  good  and  legitimate  tragedy  and 
comedy,  might  have  been  buried  amid  the  barbarism  that 
succeeiled  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  with  which  all  Italy  was 
overrun,  but  the  pleasure  that  unpolished  ignorance  would 
take  in  such  gross  representation  of  mimicry  as  that  of  the 
^anmones,  preserved  them  from  oblivion,  while  nobler 
amusement  was  despised  and  forgotten.  It  appears,  in 
short,  that  when  the  Italian  drama  was  destroyed,  those 
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mimic  farces  continued  to  be  performed,  though  it  were 
only  in  open  squares,  or  any  corners  where  such  shews 
could  be  conveniently  represented.  Proofs  of  this  may  be 
found  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century  ",  beyond  which 
period  the  tracer  of  the  existence  of  the /JoH'ire  are  not  ob- 
servable. Then  it  was  (hat  Irenerius  opened,  at  Bologna,  a  ■ 
school  of  jurisprudence,  from  whieh  such  institutions  take 
their  rise  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  so 
continue  to  the  present  time.  And  it  appears  that  the 
origin  of  the  mask  called  Dottore  may  be  fixed  at  that 
epoch,  when  the  two  celebrated  doctors,  Bulgaro  and 
Martino.  disputed  upon  the  question,  whether  the  whole 
world  belonged  to  the  reigning  emperor,  as  sole  proprietor, 
or  whether  he  was  only  a  kind  of  tenant  *.  Certainly  it  re- 
quired some  such  an  appearance  as  this  grotesque  maski 
with  black  nose  and  scarlet  cheek,  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  exactly  the  man  who  could  gravely  inquire 
whether  the  world  belonged  to  one  man,  or  whether  he 
was  only  a  mere  tenant .'  Sume  learned  persons,  indeed, 
contend  that  the  original  model  of  this  mask  was  the  only 
good  ever  bestowed  upon  posterity  by  the  school  of 
Irenerius. 

With  respect  to  Pantaloon,  it  seems  that  it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  this  mask  was  introduced  at  the  theatres ;  at 
a  period  when  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  Venetians 
caused  the  sum  of  69o, 000  sequins  to  circulate  annually 
through  the  state  of  Milan,  the  product  of  woollen  manu- 
factures, which  were  sent  to  Venice,  and  again  sold  in  the 
Levant ;  this  may  be  proved  by  reading  a  controversy  of 
the  time,  of  the  Doge,  Thommaso  Mocenigo,  as  related  by 
the  historian  Sannudo,  in  Rcr.  Ilal.  Script.  Tom.  22, 
page  954. 
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NOTES 

TO  PART  THE  THIRD. 


1. 

RMciusand  Esopus  were  the  two  greatest  actors  that  Rome  ever  possessed, 

libt  first  In  the  comic  line,  the  second  in  the  tragic.    They  gare  lessons  oo 

drriamsrion  to  Cicero,  who  always  honoured  them  with  his  esteem  and 

friendahip.    Horace  also  mentions  these  two  performers :  — 

"  Qu€B  gravk  Etapui,  qtue  doctw  JUtcius  egit" 

2. 
About  thb  time  Rome  had  fallen  into  so  much  licentiousness  that  the 
pl^en  publicly  performed  the  AdttUery  of  Mart  and  yenus,  with  the 
most  obicene  gestures  and  particularities.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  under  the 
leigB  of  Nero  the  infomous  loves  of  PoHphit  were  frequently  represented  on 
tiie  stage,  and  in  so  natural  a  manner  that  many  believed  the  real  scene  was 
pasring  before  them  :  — 

*<  Functam  PasiphaCn  dictaeo  credite  tauro 
Vidimus,  accepit  fabala  prisca  fidem." 

Martial. 

3. 
It  may  be  here  remarked  that  both  Mimes  and  Pantomimes  were  anciently 
employed  in  the  dance,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  Mimes,  by 
indecent  motions  and  obscene  gesticulations,  described  vile  and  ignoble 
ciharactery  only ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Pantomime  described  every  species 
Af  personification  ;  tlie  actions  of  the  base,  and  the  deeds  of  the  illastrious  ; 
great  captains,  heroes,  and  even  Gods.  See  Ger-Jo  yossiut,  Jstit.  Poet.  lib. 
2.  cap.  XXX,  (  3  et  5. 

4. 
See  the  learned  dissertation  of  Doctor  Zulatti. 

5. 
"  Sentiments,  mutually  communicated,  have  a  reference  either  to  present  or 
Astant  objects ;  or,  they  relate  to  internal  sensations.  When  the  object  is 
pment  the  eyes  are  tunied  to  it,  while  the  staff  or  finger  points  it  oat;  the 
body  either  approaches  or  shriuics  from  it;  thus  forming  a  Icind  of  dictionary 
of  this  mute  language.    Signs  made  in  this  manner  may  be  termed  m- 

"  When  the  attention  is  directed  to  a  distant  object,  as  for  instance  when 
a  savage  would  discover  some  animal  to  kill  it,  or  would  describe  another  by 
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which  hr  wu  lUtackcd,  h^eiiprcsKsitshoivliu!:,  roarinft,  or  ptcutiur  rrjr.  bir 
Iht  effect  of  his  own  voice  [  iti  form  and  moliona  he  dpsrribcs  by  the  (teiti- 
ralacioDK  or  bis  hands,  nrmi,  or  bead ;  and  this  species  of  ligDi  may  be 
called  imUalife. 

"  When  the  same  penon  miald  express  Ms  own  [leculiar  wants,  fears,  or 
asf  feeling  nhich  ibe  eye  cauMM  perceive,  be  fint  exhibits  those  pecaiiar 
attitudes  which  are  prodoced  by  such  feelings.  B.  seeing  (he  place  where  fae 
had  been  affrighted,  will  repeat  (he  cries  of  fear,  and  the  moieinentl  of 
ttcTor,  in  order  that  bU  companion,  A.,  niay  aotexpeae  hioiselfto  Che  tame 
danger  which  he  bad  experienced.  A  penoo  deaf  and  dumb,  wishing  to 
tbow  how  he  was  trampled  on  by  a  hone.  Sm  describes  the  nrtft  motion 
of  the  bone's  feci  with  hi*  tundi,  and  then  vrith  hia  fioi^ti  he  traces  o<it 
on  hii  body  those  parts  that  have  been  iujured,  showing  at  ihc  same  time 
bow  he  fell. 

"  After  eihibidng  ihow  external  ngni  which  accompany  the  affeitiona,the 
tnajie,  like  a  deaf  and  dumb  persnn,  lei/ea  on  the  reaeiublmce  he  finds 
feetneen  the  internal  seugatioDS  of  the  mind  and  the  citemal  qualhie*  0/ 
bodir*.  employing  the  lMI«r  to  exprcu  the  ibrmer.  Thus,  riolent  aager  is 
ctrmpared  lo  the  flame  or  the  tempcsi ;  tranquiliity  of  mind  to  a  arrene  aky ; 
doubt  is  expressed  by  the  two  bonds  lliat  would  neigh  two  bodies ; — aoJ 
such  signs  as  lliese  are  called .4r*Farii«  or  igmMic. 

"  Thrae indicaihe,  tmiullvi,  titdjlfvralaie  geatnrea  then,  provide  a  tlirer- 
foldmcanaof  commuaicatton  between  ideas  and  feelings,  eulisling  into  their 
tervice  aU  the  aids  afforded  by  the  laws  of  aModation. 

"  TV)  give  s  class  of  those  elementary  materials,  of  which  this  Uugvage  is 
composed,  wc  must  reduce  them  iota  three  kind),  oaiuel]'  gcBturC!>,  sound*. 

End  eymbolic  writiug. 
"  Tlic  first  class  eomprcbcDds  thow  actions  and  altilndesuf  the  body  on- 
ployed  to  enpi-css  the  form  or  motion  of  a  >iuble  object;  the  aecond 
contains  Ibosesoaiidsof  the  voice  with  which  is  described  the  cry  of  knimali, 
or  the  noise  accompanying  the  motion  of  Inanimate  bodies  ;  the  thild  ecm- 
prehends  thole  hieroglyphics  which  are  frequently  traced  upon  the  nnd, 
the  hark  uf  trees,  or  any  other  lurbcc  (o  indicate  (isible  objects,  or  the 
notions  Hppertainini;  to  them."  M.  Gion. 

■ 
■ui 


Werett  po»uble  10  put  inch  a  (iroject  inloexeculiaa,  would  ilnot  be  more 
■daptol  to  tbe  tbrmatina  of  a  universal  language  than  the  chimerical  pla» 
of  George's  -  Kalmar'  /  (See  hit  Es*ay  on  a  Philosophical  and  Usiretnl 
LaiiRnagc :  a  work  which,  like  all  othen  that  have  been  writtni  by  ^ai 
>  upon  the  Bubicct.  is  replete  with  useless  speculative  Ideas,  about  >■ 
execution  a*  tbe  iii|ciiiaas  nelhod  of  Deaa  SwiA,  in  his  yofigt  to 
Ltptita.) 
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7. 


MeiuRBi  nys  :— 

^'  Sappi,  ehe  la  natura  eUa  Sovrasta 
Qaal  aoMle  Regina;  e  I'arte  agghinge 
Vn  tal  contengno,  che  belU  non  guaAta. 

Aozi  raccresce  e*l  suo  valor  congionge 
All  'alma  generosa^  e  rappresenta 
A  lei  TiciB  ci6,  che  saria  da  looge.*' 


j4rt.  Poet, 


8. 
The/USrlf,  a  celebrated  statae  of  the  famous  sculptor  Polycletes,  of  Sydones^ 
fHddi  represented  a  guard  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  It  was  so  called  by 
reason  of  the  just  proportion  and  exact  symmetry  of  all  its  forms,  and  was 
considered  a  perfect  model  of  the  human  figure.  Amateurs  and  artists 
came  from  all  parts  to  see  and  consult  it. 
Pnlyeletes  was  uniTersal  in  his  art ;  and  equally  as  successful  in  large  works 
as  in  amall.  He  much  excelled  in  the  earring  of  hatio  relievo,  and  possessed 
tiie  same  fiudlity  of  execution  on  bronze,  as  on  marble.  He  was  also  an 
eminent  arclutect. 

9. 

Tliis  muse,  Polyhymnia,  also  invented  ehiroMmp,  a  word  signifying  the  art 
of  making  gestures  in  a  graceful  manner.  The  word  is  derived  from  x«P 
hand  and  woftos  law.  Thb  art  also  consisted  in  calculating  and  making 
e]q»ressive  signs  with  the  fingers. 

10, 

Polus  was  performing  the  part  of  Electra,  sister  of  Orestes ;  among 
tiie  ancients,  women  were  never  permitted  to  act  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy. 
Tbe  men  took  every  part,  and  some  there  were  who  rendered  themselves  in 
a  manner  famous  for  their  talent  of  performing  in  female  characters. 
Nero,  thax  monster  of  iniquity,  who  v^as  so  passionately  fond  of  theatrical 
diversions,  always  gave  them  the  preference.  He  performed  in  the  character 
of  Niobe,  of  Canace  in  Child-bed^  and  of  several  other  women.  In  panto- 
mimes women  played  their  respective  parts,  and  produced  a  much  better 
effect  Tlioee  who  remain  on  record  as  having  been  distinguished  in  their 
art,  are  Arbuscula,  Lucilla,  Tymele,  Den)se  Cytheris,  (whose  beauty,  talent, 
and  wit,  inspired  the  poet  Gallus  with  the  most  violent  love  for  her,)  and 
Valeria  Cloppia,  who  also  gained  some  repute  by  the  composition  of  several 
Pantomimes. 

Not  long  ago,  in  modern  Rome,  all  the  female  parts,  both  in  operas  and 
ballets,  were  played  by  men. 

This  custom  was  also  in  fashion  in  France  and  England  about  the  middle  of 

the  seventeenth  century.    Nearly  every  caricature  part  of  women  was  played 

9» 
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hj  the  other  Kt.  Jeurr^o  ftcqaired  much  relebrit)-  In  tli^ni.  Th«  actor 
Hubert  was  «o  perfrct  id  thii  Viar  of  ftctlii;,  that  it  is  generally  fiippoaed  that 
MollJre  wrote  expre»slj  for  him  the  charsclcn  of  Madame  prmeOf, 
Madame  Jourdain,  Madamt  de  Solennillr,  aud  of  the  Comlrtit  <rEiear- 
tagnat. 

II. 

Bacdo  Ugolioa,  who  had  tbt;  honour  o(  ptayin;  the  principal  pan  in 
Poli lien's  celebrated  piece  rOr/Vo,  may  be  reganied  aj  the  first  actor  who 
appeared  upnn  the  Italian  theatre  after  the  revital  of  the  arte.  Veraio, 
■urnatned  the  Roscius  of  his  time,  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  vna 
eelcbraied  as  the  original  performer  of  Taaso's  AnuMa.  Baron,  Mondorl, 
liB  None,  Poiison,  P.  Susini,  were  Itatiao  actors  of  tbeirTenteenth  centarj'. 
MoU,  Pr«Tille,  ThomaMinl,  Doggett,  Wittoti,  Gibbon,  ZaoDODi,  Pelronlo, 
Monrel,  Veslri,  Champmeal^,  Le  Courreur,  Oaussin,  Contat,  Elleoa 
Kccobonl,  Saioral,  SiHa,  Balleiti,  Lawrence,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  modern  iiaam  : — A.  Vcstrii,  Ferdlnanil,  Molioaii, 
Costa,  Melle,  Chetign]);  Dntacq,  RobiUon,  Theodore,  Daabcrral,  Blgotdol, 
PalleriDi,  hioa,  Ch«:a,  Pczzoli,  Bocd,  CodH,  01i«ieri. 

The  acton  of  aaliqultr  are  : — Esopus,  Roacins,  Nestor,  Paris,  Lahcrltu, 
Pylades,  Hylas,  pupil  of  the  latter,  Baihylns,  Mnesteria),  Catainaliii, 
Phabelnn,  Planeus,  Sophronlua,  Palui,Arislodemu«.  Demetrius,  Cailiitratca, 
Philonidti,  Neoplolemui,  Apellei,  and  Stratoclei,  which  latter  was  the 
Prtvilleofbistlnie. 

1«. 

Those  who  would  have  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  nibjecl  may  read 
Niruporl  !—RiluarK  jui  apud  Romamu  obliiuitrual.  Dviti -^R^/lexiom  ttir 
ta  FoMe.  rem.  S.  and  Riccoboni's  Treatite, 
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THE  COMPOSITION  OF  BALtfiTS. 


^loqnente  et  iba«tte^ 


£Ue  (la  Same)  est  des  pasnont  la  mobile  interpi^te : 
£lle  parle  ^  mon  ime,  elle  parle  il  mes  sens, 
£t  je  vols  dans  ses  jeux  dei  tableaux  agissans. 
Le  voile  ing^nieux  de  ses  allegories 
Cache  des  v€rit^  par  ce  voile  embellies. 
llivaic  de  lliistoire,  elle  racoiite  aox  yeirit : 
Je  reveis  les  amours,  les  faits  de  no^  ayeul : 
JEtie  sail  m'iDspirer  leor  belUqueose  ivresse. 
J'admire  leurs  exploits,  et  je  plains  leur  faibleise." 

DORAT. 


Introduction*. 


It  appears  to  me  that  the  plan  and  conduct  of  a  Ballet 
should  be  nearly  similar  to  those  of  a  comedy  or  tragedy ; 
since  'Pantomime  is  now  capable  of  explaining  our 
feelings  almost  as  perfectly  as  the  voice;  and,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  it  expresses  the  transports  of  passion 

*  This  Fourth  Part  has  been  already  translated  and  published  in  Ita- 
lian, by  the  Chevalier  Bossi. 
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even  more  energetically.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
this  art  of  expressing  ourselves  by  looks  and  gestures  is 
sufiicient  to  represent  every  species  of  action  or  historic 
exploit;  if  the  pantomimic  per f (inner,  therefore,  be  well 
understood  he  will  awaken  interest,  and  be  finally  trium- 
phant. Gresset,  speaking  of  Terpsichore,  the  patroness 
of  dancing,  expresses  himself  thus: — 

"  Her  allegorical  positions  form  a  mute  poetry,  her  at- 
titudes are  living  and  moving  pictures,  and  become  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  sentiments  and  passions.  Rivalling 
history,  while  she  displays  to  the  eyes  (the  Ballet)  deeds 
of  renown,  she  exhibits  to  the  spectator  the  peculiar  ge- 
nius of  every  nation;  by  her  steps  she  represents  every 
characteristic.  In  Iier  vehement  movements,  and  uncer- 
tain wandering,  I  can  perceive  anger,  indignation,  and 
despair ;  her  irregular  and  negligent  gestures  exhibit  a 
soft  voluptuousness ;  in  the  nicety  of  her  baUmcement, 
and  the  exactness  of  her  equilibres,  we  trace  an  easy  lan- 
guor ;  in  the  sudden  agility  of  her  steps,  we  perceive  the 
gaiety  of  the  Graces,  and  thesprightlinessof  dfelight;  amid 
the  labyrinth  of  her  aerial  bounds  we  are  reminded  of  the 
village /^/e  and  the  joys  of  the  vintage.  In  slinrt,  dancing, 
which  at  first  view  appears  to  be  only  a  pleasure,  conceals 
a  useful  lesson.  Thus,  anciently,  the  wise  citizens  of  Sparta, 
to  inspire  their  children  with  the  horror  of  iniempe ranee, 
caused  their  druoken  slaves  to  dance  before  them.  'Ihis 
dancing,  however,  cannot  certainly  he  taken  for  a  model, 
but  only  as  an  example  of  the  moral  power  contained  in 
the  Ballet.  Deseribo  mores  homlnmn,  is  the  motto  of 
comedy ;  and  might  be  applied  to  every  kind  of  theatrical 
representation. 

Those  laws  and  maxims  which  ought  to  guide  the  com- 
poser of  Ballets,  are  no  other  than  those  which  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  greatest  critics  on  the  drama.     I  have, 
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therefore,  laboured  to  make  extracts  from  whatever  work 
has  treated  on  the  subject ;  and  afterwards  to  deliver  them 
to  my  readers  in  a  clear  and  condensed  shape,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  enabled  more  easily  to  perceive  my 
object. 

Divesting  the  arguments  and  observations  contamed  in 
certain  authors  of  their  obscurity  and  tedious  verbosity, 
which  so  often  confuse  auid  repulse  the  inquiries  of  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  studied  them,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  render  them  usefiil  and  advantageous  to  the 
professor  of  dancing;  being  well  convinced  that  truth, 
deamess,  and  precision  are  the  qualities  required  in  de- 
livering precepts. 

The  following  subject  has  never  yet  been  treated  on, 
namely : — ^the  application  of  dramatic  principles  in  the  com- 
position of  Ballets.  The  enterprise  is  not  an  easy  one ; 
in  order  to  succeed  in  it,  however,  I  have  spared  neither 
time  nor  labour ;  making  an  infinity  of  notes,  and  searching 
through  a  multitude  of  authors.  This  part,  therefore, 
will  treat  oil  the  object  of  the  Ballet,  its  peculiarities,  and 
the  method  in  which  it  should  be  composed.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  also  to  point  out  what  kind  of  dramatic  sub- 
jects are  suitable  to  it ;  with  the  means  necessary  to  be 
employed  in  order  to  insure  success  in  the  pantomimic 
department,  and  by  what  method  the  Ballet  may  be  raised 
to  anequality  with  tragedy  and  comedy.  Thus,  in  the 
end,  it  may  attain  the  same  object  as  the  speaking  drama, 
though  by  a  different  rout.  I  have  also  shown  that  a 
more  Uberal  application  of  theatrical  scenery  and  decora- 
tion should  be  accorded  to.  the  Ballet ;  calling  in  the  aid  of 
those  arts  to  which  it  bears  a  striking  analogy.  Each  art, 
indeed,  is  united  to  the  other,  and  all  concur  in  mutual  em- 
bellishment. 


THE  COnr.  OF  TEKrSlCHORE. 


ON   TBI   ruroslTlON,   OB   INTRODUCTIOK. 


Qualunqtie  oggtuo  »i  vrggi  nillr  brile  Aili,  li  hR 
ehc  rau  Ti,  chi  ^,  chr  sigiiilio,  rtir  *uolr,  chc  ci  die*  di  b«11o  e  d'lm- 
porunte .-— M I L 1  It  A . 

EvKHY  dramatic  iictioii  rf  )>rt'i<cntfcl  upon  the  stage,  ought 
to  cotisiBt  of  thrt'c  divUioiu,  natiicl)',  the  exposition,  the 
plot  ImnittJ,  Aiitl  tllf  cuttutruphtf  (d^mniUnenl  I.  If  any 
onraf  these  purts  b<-  dcft^livo  or  ill-contrived,  the  action 
loM's  ita  iiilerrsi,  in  proportion  to  its  imperfect  etate ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  there  exists  a  harinonj'  in  the  parts,  arising 
from  a  certain  imirorniity  of  nrrangenienl,  the  dramatic 
action  is  perfei'l  atul  cuiuplete ;  the  eH'ect  that  will  be  thus 
produced,  aided  by  the  illusion  of  theatrical  embellish- 
ment,  must  secure  success  to  the  author. 

Tlie  unities  also,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  must  contri- 
bute in  some  nieasurr  to  the  )>crfection  of  the  work ;  and 
the  composrr  should  be  exact  lo  n  certain  degree  in  ob- 
•erring  tbera.  not  attempting  lo  inlrwlure  anything  with- 
out a  sanction  frum  them.  \Vc  must,  faowexer,  remark, 
that  a  Balift  does  not  always  obl^  the  vriter  to  a  strict 
oheervaoce  of  unities. 

The  eipontiom  unfolds  tu  us  the  subject  upon  which 
the  -"''»or  writes,  and  the  nature  of  the  action  about  lo 
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take  pUice,  and  muy  be  ^rmed  also  the  introduction.  A 
good  author  should  know  how  to  awaken  interest  iu  this 
first  part,  and  to  keep  it  up  by  inapiring  a  desue  of  fleeing 
(he  final  comequenL-e.  This  ejcposilion,  however,  must 
be  clear  and  concise;  for  here  it  is  tltat  many  authors  fail. 
In  this  division  we  expect  a  description  of  characters  and 
manners,  trith  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  ^lersons  about 
to  appear  upon  the  scene.  Those  who  are  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  piece  shoidd  be  adveiitageously  introduced 
to  our  noUce,  without,  however,  concealing  from  us  their 
failings,  when  the  latter  arc  essentially  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  the  subject.  "  Let  your  heroes  be  great  but 
not  faultless,"  says  Aristotle;  from  which  precept  we  may 
learn  that  nothing  should  be  exaggerated,  but  rather  pro- 
bable and  natural. 

During  the  action  every  character  should  be  sustained 
in  a  tone  consistent  with  tlieir  beginning.  The  action  it- 
self, even  from  its  commencement,  ehould  advance  in  such 
a  manner  as  gradually  to  increase  interest ;  an  effect  which 
requires  some  ability  to  produce ;  every  effort,  therefore, 
must  be  employed  to  raise  emotion  and  pleasure ;  this, 
indeed,  is  the  object  at  which  true  talent  ever  aims. 

The  exposition  may  be  made  either  suddenly  or  gradu- 
ally, according  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  subject  may  re- 
quire. Sometimes,  the  veil  which  conceals  from  the  spec- 
tator the  actual  state  of  things  may  be  instantaneously 
lifted ;  at  others,  it  must  be  slowly  raised  during  the  course 
of  succeeding  scenes.  "When  a  subject  is  celebrated,  and, 
consequently,  well  known,  its  exposition  is  both  brief  and 
easy;  thus,  on  hearing  tlie  names  of  Iphigenia,  (Edijtus, 
Dido,  Ceesar,  or  liriiiun,  not  only  arc  their  characters  im- 
mediately recalled  to  mind,  but  the  peculiar  events  in  which 
ibey  have  borne  a  part.  To  explain  in  such  a  case  re- 
qubes  not  many  lines.     But  when  a  subject  is  not  gene- 
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rally  known,  it  should  be  botli  dear  and  striking  of  itaelT, 
and  the  characters  marked  by  such  strong  traits  of  dis- 
tinction, as  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  at  their 
first  appearance." — iVIarmontkl.  An  exposition  extended 
to  too  great  a  length,  fatigues  the  audience  and  causes  in- 
attention. Do  not  promise  too  much  at  the  opening,  as  it 
always  raises  a  proportionate  expectation. 


ON   THE    PLOT.     (niEUD.) 


Que  lout  loit  li^  dai 
m^e  but. — AmohtM' 


D  principale,  et  que  li 


The  poet  or  composer  having  informed  the  audience  of 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  he  must  raise  interest,  and,  as  it 
were,  take  the  audience  with  him,  by  the  emotion  created 
by  the  incidents.  A  well-contrived  episode,  though  pro- 
ceeding from  the  action,  crosses  and  embarrasses  it,  and 
interrupts  its  progress,  yet  at  the  some  time  its  unexpected 
events  excite  curiosity,  and  agitate  the  mind :  all  these, 
aided  by  characters  vigorously  drawn,  inspire  an  ardent 
desire  to  know  what  will  be  the  end  of  so  singular  a  his- 
tory, without,  however,  being  able    to   divine  the  cata- 
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atrophe.  Such  is  the  st^  of  things  when  the  plot  is  well 
condacted  and  well  sustained. 

Episode^  produces  good  effect  and  adds  to  the  pleasure 
cf  the  piece,  hy  giving  the  imagination  a  kind  of  repose, 
or  by  diTerting  the  attention  from  the  principal  person- 
ages. It  must  not,  however,  be  too  much  prolonged,  or  it 
win  injure  the  first  action,  and  dinunish  the  dramatic  ilhi- 
iioii  wluch  had  been  raised  at  the  be^nning. 

By  reading  ancient  dramatic  writers,  it  will  be  seen  that 
two  or  three  actions  are  passing  at  once  in  their  pieces ; 
hot  it  win  also  be  observed  that  their  theatres  were  divided 
into  several  parts,  so  that,  frequentiy,  that  which  on  the  mo- 
dem stage  is  recited  by  them,  was  exhibited  in  action. 
The  Oljrmpic  theatre  at  Vicenza  will  fully  prove  what  is 
here  advanced.  This  masterpiece  of  Palladio  is  an  imita- 
tion of  ancient  theatres ;  and  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  its  construction  is,  this  identical  threefold  di- 
nnon'. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON  THI  CATASTROPHE  OR  DENOUMENT. 


"  Que  le  trouble  loujoun  cToissanl  de  ic^ne  ea  tc^ne, 

A  SOD  comble  amvd  le  d^brouiUc  stmg  peine. 

L'enpht  ae  ^e  sent  point  plus  riTemenl  ftspp^ 

Que  lorsqu  'eo  ud  sujel  d'iDttigue  envelopp^ 

D'un  secret  tout  (i  coup  lai^ril^  connue 

Change  lout  donne  !i  tout  une  fnce  impr^vue." 

These  Teroes  of  the  celebrated  imitator  of  Horace,  who  was 
the  preserver  of  true  taste  *,  have  already  shown  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word  dfnoumenl  (catastrophe).  If  it  is 
difficult  to  succeed  in  the  exposition,  and  in  the  plot  when 
incidents  increase  and  obstacles  embarrass,  it  is  still  more 
so,  to  contrive  a  happy  or  unexpected  catastrophe ;  in  this, 
even  the  greatest  geniuses  have  sometimes  failed;  it  is 
indeed  a  rock  on  which  many  have  split,  of  which 
Moli^rc  and  Goldoni  are  a  proof  Diderot,  therefore,  has 
sufficient  reason  fur  the  accusation  he  brings  against  most 
dramatic  authors.  Shakspeare  is  often  very  defective  in 
his  catastrophes ;  the  conclusion  of  Othello  is  void  of  all 
good  sense,  and  produces  nothing  but  horror^.  The 
author   shoidd  conduct  the  spectators  gradually  towards 
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the  catastrophe,  by  unknown  ways,  which  continually 
excite  interest  as  they  develop  themselves.  At  the  end  he 
surprises  by  the  force  of  the  sensations,  whether  they  be  of 
the  terrible  or  gentler  kind,  according  as  the  subject  may 
demand ;  a  fertile  fancy,  enlightened  by  the  study  of  good 
authors,  and,  above  aU,  by  that  of  nature,  will  easily  dis- 
coyer  means  for  producing  the  necessary  effect. 

Thus  the  approach  and  completion  of  the  catastrophe 
cannot  be  too  much  attended  to;  studying  deeply  the 
conduct  of  some  sublime  dramatic  production,  such  as  the 
Orestes  of  Alfieri.  The  plan  and  progress  of  this  piece, 
with  its  final  catastrophe,  are  constructed  with  admirable 
art ;  the  interest  goes  on,  gradually  increasing,  till  at  last 
the  poet  astonishes  the  audience  by  a  catastrophe  as  ter- 
rible a^  it  is  unesiLpected.  On  such  works  as  these  we 
should  continually  meditate.  Than  the  tragedies  of  this 
Sophocles  of  Italy,  I  know  nothing  in  modem  times  more 
dassic — m&te  correct.  The  catastrophe,  says  M armontel, 
to  lie  unexpected,  must  proceed  from  uncertain  means 
whieb  lend  to  an  unalterable  conclusion..  '  The  fete  of 
persons  concerned  in  the  plot  is,  during  the  course  of  the 
action,  like  a  vessel  tossed  in  a  storm,  which  is  at  last 
terribly  wrecked  or  happily  conducted  to  a  port,  and  this 
is  the  catasttophe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Toug  les  beaux  Ana  oot  quelque  unit^  d'  objet,  iource  du  plaiiir 
qu'iUdonacni  u  reiprit;  car  raltentioD  fanagfe,  ne  te  repose  duII« 
part,  el  quand  deux  objrta  nous  accuprnt  c'cst  un«  p»uv«  qu>  uicua 
de*  deui  ne  nous  taiufaii." — J.  J.  Rousseav. 

Ik  order  that  the  plan  and  progress  of  dramatic  pieces 
may  appear  natural  and  prohable,  and  that  nothing  may 
be  introduced  foreign  to  the  plot ;  that  the  sentiments  may 
be  exactly  what  titey  ought  to  be,  and  [he  passions  such  ae 
arise  from  the  whole,  the  unities  of  aclion,  place,  and  time 
have  been  established  as  essential  quahties  of  dramatic 
writing ;  a  law,  indeed,  enacted  by  taste  and  judgment. 

Noverre  does  not  wish  to  subject  the  Ballet  to  these 
three  unitiirg ;  but,  con.sidering  the  progress  in  the  art  of 
dancing,  we  shall  adhere  to  whatever  maxims  may  appear 
more  admissible  than  the  opinion  of  this  celebrated  artiat. 
We  shall,  however,  agree  with  him  in  a  certain  class  of  com- 
positions, which  we  shall  notice  during  the  course  of  this 
work. 

The  plots  of  the  Grecian  dramas  are  too  simple,  and  they 
are  consequently  often  barren  of  interest.  The  moderns 
have  escaped  this  error,  by  introducing  into  their  works  an 
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amusing  varietji  but  it  should  be  done   with  modera- 
tion. 

Unity  of  place  requires  that  the  action  should  always 
pass  on  the  same  spot  on  which  it  began,  and  that  the 
scene  should  not  be  removed  from  it.  Unity  of  time,  that 
it  should  be  completed  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 
These  rules  are,  perhaps,  too  rigorously  observed  by 
French  authors.  The  English  and  Germans  disregard 
them  totally  *,  and  widely  wander  from  whatever  regula- 
tion depends  upon  them. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  pedantic,  ridiculous,  or 
awkward  than  to  oblige  the  poet  or  composer  of  Ballets  to 
continue  his  characters  in  the  same  place  in  which  they 
first  appeared,  and  where  the  action  commenced:  an 
author  would  be  thus  constrained  and  enchained,  by  one  of 
the  most  palpable  blunders.  If  sometimes  a  talented  per- 
former do  not  answer  general  expectation,  it  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  some  such  shackles  as  these ;  and  he  may 

answer  his  censurers  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Non  mi  lascia  piii  irlo  fren  dell*  arte." — Dante. 
The  celebrated  Abb^  Conti  was  one  of  those  who 
piqued  himself  on  paying  a  religious  respect  to  the  law  of 
the  unities;  and  fancying  that  any  subject  might  be  sub- 
jected to  these  rules,  he  was  ridiculed  by  every  sensible 
man.  He  wished  every  act  of  his  tragedy  of  Ccesar  to 
pass  in  the  same  place.  The  unalterable  scene  was  a 
vestibule,  and  here  every  circumstance  of  the  death  of  the 
illustrious  Roman  was  to  be  transacted.  But  was  it  pos- 
sible' that  the  orations  and  every  particular  of  that  great 
event  could  pass  on  the  same  spot  ?  What  improbability 
and  absurd  falsification  !  A  production  of  this  sort  might 
have  been  admired  by  P^re  Brumoy.  Conti  did  what 
many  have  done  ;  he  distorted  history,  and  outraged  com- 
mon sense.  La  Motte,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  less  to  be 
blamed  for  having  attempted  to  destroy  the  unities  entirely. 
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This  doctrine,  Voltaire  successfully  attacked,  and  pre- 
vented any  proselytes  from  being  made,  who,  howeveTj 
could  nut  have  obtained  much  encouragement.  In 
England,  it  may  be  observed  the  unities  are  almost  totally 
disregarded  ;  the  audience  are  carried  to  and  fro,  almost 
from  one  side  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  consequently 
during  any  indefinite  space  of  time.  The  English  have, 
indeed,  Buine  few  tragedies  in  which  the  unities  are  pre- 
served. One  of  these  (CatoJ,  though  written  by  a  cele- 
brated genius,  and  containing  great  beauties,  being  con- 
udered  dull  from  want  of  motion,  is  seldom  performed.  It 
is  evident  that  Shakspeare  is  the  father  of  that  unbounded 
ticensc,  to  be  observed  in  the  English  dramas. 

What  fine  opportunities  for  display  have  not  been  lost 
while  paying  too  strict  an  attention  to  unily  of  place  !  I  do 
not  pretend  that  the  composer  should  keep  his  characters 
journeying  from  town  to  town,  or  that  he  should  transport 
us  into  another  country  at  the  beginning  of  every  act ;  but  I 
am  of  the  same  opinion  as  those  who,  proceeding  to  neither 
of  these  extremities,  do  exactly  what  the  plot  and  design 
of  the  piece  require,  and,  if  it  is  necessary,  convey  their 
characters  from  one  city  to  another,  or  from  one  quarter  to 
another  in  the  same  town.  By  tliis  means  dramatic  pieces 
become  more  varied  and  natural,  and,  consequently,  more 
interesting.  The  ideas  of  the  composer,  also,  will  have  a 
greater  latitude  to  range  in,  bis  resources  multiplied,  and 
he  may  rove  indeed  nearly  in  unlimited  hberty :  while  tbo 
imagination,  feeling  itself  thus  unconstrained,  invents  with 
a  greater  facility.  In  short,  taste  and  judgment  have  a 
right  to  destroy  the  works  of  pedantry^. 

With  respect  to  unity  of  time,  even  the  philosopher  who 
first  {irumulgated  these  laws,  which  many  consider  indis- 
pensable, remarks,  that,  when  the  nature  of  the  action  ren- 
ders it  necessary,  the  time   of  twenty-four  hours  may  be 
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either  lengthened  or  abridged.  This  U  a  most  reasonable 
exception,  of  which  also  I  would  make  a  free  use,  wer«  I 
endued  with  talent  which  requires  its  assistance.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  the  great  efifects  to  be  produced  during  an  action 
that  lasts  two  days  instead  of  one,  may  well  inspire  us  with 
a  contempt  for  such  ridiculous  regulations  ;  when  it  is 
renarked  also,  that  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  license  either 
contrary  to  nature  or  probability.  We  have  excellent 
pieces  constructed  on  this  plan. 

In  Ballets  we  may  proceed  still  farther ;  we  may  allow 
ourselves  still  greater  licenses,  without,  however,  abusing 
thenu  The  plot  of  a  long  historical  piece  may  be  con- 
tracted, and  an  abridged  representation  of  it  may  be 
produced,  but  itmustappearsoprobable  that  the  audience 
may  believe  in  what  they  behold. 

" —  quel,  ch'^  d'  incredibile,  jo  lonUno 

E  denlro  a  breve  spazio  non  si  chiude, 
No)  cerchrrai,  percbi  '1  cercalo  fe  insano." 

MKHttHI. 

The  action  must  never  appear  to  stand  still ;  each  part 
of  it  must  succeed  the  other  without  interruption.  For  if, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  act,  circumstances  required 
adelayofsome  days,  a  week,  a  month,  &c.,  before  the 
thread  of  the  story  could  be  continued,  good  taste  would 
never  allow  it,  and  the  whole  would  be  rejected.^  Almost 
every  liberty  is  admissible  in  fabulous,  mythologic,  and 
fairy  classes  of  pieces;  the  mind  of  the  composer  appears 
to  be  then  in  a  certain  dt/thyramftic  state,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  such  an  epithet,  and  he  may  be  permitted  every 
irregularity.  However,  the  man  of  talent  may  be  perceived 
in  such  productions,  from  the  method  in  which  he  makes 
use  of  his  freedom. 

Care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  not  tocompose  after  the 
Greek  model,  with  respect  to  the  dramatic  nnt/iW  of  which 
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we  have  been  speaking.  Mctastasio,  in  his  observation! 
upon  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  clearly  demonstrates  to  us 
the  defects  of  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  poets.  Here 
then  we  must  admire  the  genius  of  Shakspeare ;  but  let 
us  avoid  following  his  system  in  every  particular,  or  in 
adopting  that  of  his  imitators,  in  the  B&me  manner  as  we 
should  avoid  the  renowned  Schlegel,   and   his   romantic 

KCt. 


ON    THE   DIVISIONS   OF   DRAMATIC   PIECIS. 


"  Neve  ntiDor  quinto  :  oeu  sit  produciior  Aciu 
Fabala,  quz  pcnci  vult,  et  specUta  reponi.'" — Hon. 

This  is   the   precept  of  the   Roman   satirist.     Vussius 
makes  the  same  division  of  dramatic  productions 

"  FabuU,  live  (ragica,  live  comica  ijuinque  aclus  hBl)ere  debcL" 
AstohiusPemihvs. 
It  is  indeed  an  established  law,  that  all  the  greater 
pieces  should  be  divided  into  five  acts.  But  there  is  a 
certain  class  of  dramas,  in  which  may  be  ranked  the 
Ballet,  that  recjuires  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
Grand  Ballet  is  capable  of  the  same  division  ai  a  tragedy ; 
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this  is  done  in  Italy,  and  ought  to  be  done  in  France ;  it 
augments  the  means  of  the  composer,  and  on  the  other 
band  increases  the  stock  of  public  amusement.  Comic 
Ballets,  and  those  of  the  melo-dramatic  class,  may  be  writ- 
ten in  any  number  of  acts  beneath  five,  for  generally  that 
class  of  sentiments  represented  in  these  Ballets,  from  their 
sameness,  want  of  force,  and  contrast,  will  not  allow  of  an 
action  so  prolonged  as  that  of  the  serious  sort. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  act  a  pause  of  the  action 
should  appear  to  take  place  naturally ;  the  construction  of 
the  {nece  should  be  of  a  nature  to  demand  such  a  rest. 
The  imagination  of  the  spectators  should  fill  up  this  space 
by  supposing  what  might  happen  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
cipal action  during  this  cessation.  M.  £.  Gosse  justly  ob- 
serres,  that  the  moment  the  performers  withdraw,  is  not 
that  in  which  attention  should  be  withdrawn  too.  When 
retiring  from  our  view,  they  should  excite  a  desire  for  their 
re-appearance;  though  they  are  absent  firom  oiur  sight 
they  should  be  present  to  our  imagination ;  for  if  interest 
and  curiosity  languish  but  a  very  short  time,  the  whole  flags 
and  dies  away.  The  exposition  of  a  piece  being  efiected 
in  the  first  act,  the  plot  begins  properly  in  the  second,  and 
is  continued  during  the  third  and  fourth ;  and  in  the  fifth 
we  naturally  expect  the  final  catastrophe. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


OH  THK  lUBJECTS  PROPER  TO  BE  IKLBCTED  AND  ADAPTED 
TO  BALLETS,  AMD  THE  METHOD  OF  THEIR  COMPOSITtOM. 


"  L«  *tTlil  delbaJJaila  nel  rimettert  in  Mtoltprincipali  t  le  piil  r. 
impiesiioDi  ch«  licefono  i  nuiiri  leiui." — ti  Vivimr. 

•'  E»>o  coilumi  piil  di  aflascioarc  il  cuore,  the  concetliiute  alU  p< 
sierMa  iagion«. — De  Velo. 


It  u  not  every  subject  that  can  be  rendered  suitable  to 
<Uocing ;  the  composer,  tliereforc,  should  know  how  to 
make  a  aelection.  A  subject  of  the  least  importance  may  be 
worked  up  to  interest  greatly  eitberas  a  tragedy  or  acomedy; 
but  in  a  Ballet,  the  case  is  otherwise.  Thus,  Ibr  instance, 
the  Tartuffe ;  the  higaiatre  Unhenel;  the  Grandeur ;  the 
Philasophe  Mari^ ;  L'Ecole  des  Femmes;  LeJoueur;  la 
Milromanie ;  the  Dehors  Trompeurs ;  the  M^chant,  and  the 
Cojue/teCorrig^ip,  are  all  excellent  performances,  hut  which, 
transferred  to  Ballets,  would  produce  no  effect-  What 
could  be  substituted  for  the  finished  and  witty  dialogue  of 
these  pieces  ?  MTiere  is  the  pantomimic  performer  who 
could  exhibit  a  true  imitation  of  the  minute  details,  deli- 
cate jesls,  or  give  an  exact  transcript  of  the  characters, 
with  all  that  striking  originality  so  remarkable  in  these 
comedies?  Could  the  Ballet-master  attempt  to  introduce 
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Uie  heroes  of  the  French  Plautus  and  Terence  dancing? 
Could  he,  in  short ,  put  a  dancing  divertissement  into  the 
Orgonte  or  the  Tartnffe  ?  In  certain  situations,  speech 
possesses  more  power  than  gesture,  and  can  give  a  far 
inore  effectual  representation. 

The  soliloquies  of  Shakspeare  possess  an  extraordinary 
sublimity ;  the  thoughts  contained  in  them  are  profound 
and  beautiful ;  but  what  would  become  of  these  qualities  if 
transferred  to  the  Pantomime  of  a  Ballet  ?  No  actor  by 
gesture  alone  could  give  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  fine 
scene  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  act  of  Richard  III,  that  great 
tragic  production  of  the  English  jEschylus  ?  The  same 
diffictUties  attend  the  celebrated  soliloquy  of  Itamlet^ . 
Gesture  is  beautiful  and  effectual  only  when  grief,  tender- 
ness, pride,  or  sprightUness  is  to  be  described  ;  in  logical 
reasoning,  it  becomes  totally  useless,  and  even  ridiculous. 
— Batteux. 

It  appears  then  the  province  of  the  Ballet  generally  to 
exhibit  a  picture  and  imagery  of  things ;  action,  striking 
situations,  a  peculiar  life  in  all  its  motions ;  but  vigo- 
rous representation  of  passions  of  the  more  powerful  kind, 
and  of  exalted  sentiments,  are  qualities  essential  to  the 
Grand  Ballet.  The  character  and  colouring  of  melo- 
dramatic and  comic  productions,  require  less  vigour,  but 
more  of  the  agreeable ;  in  these,  a  sprightly  and  inte- 
resting style  must  he  preserved  throughout.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  qualities  of  a  good  Ballet  have  a  neat 
relation  to  those  of  a  good  poem.  According  to  Plutarch, 
the  poet  Simonides  required  that  dancing  should  be  mute 
poetry,  and  that  poetry  should  be  a  speaking  dance'. 
Consequently,  the  best  poetry,  is  that  in  which  we  per- 
ceive the  most  action  ;  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
Ballet '. 
The  Mcnleur  of  Corneille,  the  Plaideurs  of  Racine,  the  i 
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Tiircaret  o(  he  Sage,  V  Homme  h  bonne  fortune  o{^«ron, 
all  sparkling  witb  vi\t  and  gaiety,  would  become  vapourish 
and  insignificant  if  changed  into  Ballets.  The  clever 
pieces  of  Marivaux,  the  amusing  pieces  by  Collin  d'Harle- 
ville  (an  author  not  sufficiently  known  and  esteemed),  to- 
gether with  the  amusing  comedies  by  Picard,  would  be  flat 
and  dull  if  represented  by  Pantomime.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
task  of  some  dilTiculty,  and  requiring  discernment,  to  select 
such  Euhjccts  as  will  admit  of  Pantomime  and  dancing; 
they  should  be  provided  with  a  fund  of  interesting  inci- 
dents, and  the  progress  of  the  action  should  be  sprightly 
and  vigorous.  No  composer  can  succeed  well  in  his  work,  if 
be  has  not,  in  the  first  instance,  made  choice  of  an  appropri- 
ate subject,  which,  while  furnishing  the  means  of  employ- 
ing and  displaying  Ms  talent,  delights  and  inspires  hitn. 
Every  thing  depends  upon  the  selection  of  subjects.  It 
sometimes  happens,  that  a  subject  of  very  unimportant 
appearance,  and  that  seems  destitute  of  the  rerjuisites  for 
a  Ballet,  unpromising,  in  short,  in  every  respect,  may  still 
be  essentially  useful ;  hut  it  must  contain  the  germ  of  pro- 
duction, the  spark  that  gives  the  hint,  and  illumines  and 
warms  the  composer  so  as  to  awaken  his  powers  of  inven- 
[  lion.  He  then  by  some  appropriate  additions,  some  well 
I  contrived  episodes  and  embellishments  of  his  art,  aug- 
ments and  adorns  the  principal  action;  and  thus,  upon  a 
small  foundation,  raises  a  sumptuous  edifice.  As  it  is  a 
peculiar  mark  nf  genius,  says  L.  da  Vinci,  to  produce  a 
great  n-ork  with  small  means,  so  is  it  a  sign  of  mediocrity 
to  produce  but  a  small  matter  from  a  plentiful  fund.  Fre- 
quently a  word,  a  sketch,  a  fragment  of  sculpture  striking 
the  mind  of  a  talented  artist,  forms  the  foundation  of  a 
masterpiece. 

Subjects  of  uiLivcrsal  interest  and  well  known  are  very 
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proper  for  Ballets;  when  such  is  not  the  case,  events 
should  be  as  naturally  represented  as  possible. 

**  Lo  natural  ^  sempre  senza  errore.** — Dante. 

An  intrigue  may  be  invented,  embarrasments  cleverly  con- 
trived, and  as  cleverly  cleared  up ;  but  all  this  must  have 
the  face  of  probability  on  it,  if  it  is  intended  the  illusion 
should  be  complete  ^®.  Truth  may  be  mingled  with  fiction, 
provided  it  be  done  with  art  and  prudence,  and  that  such 
a  composition  proves  moral  and  amusing.  No  complicated 
or  compound  action  can  be  admitted,  and  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  episode;  in  these  particulars  Alfieri  and  the 
French  tragedy  are  good  models.  Nothing  could  be 
more  ill-judged  than  to  attempt  to  change  into  Ballets  cer- 
tain pieces  of  Calderon,  or  more  fooUsh  than  to  expect  that 
Pantomime  could  express  his  twofold  action,  or  gesture 
explain  his  entangled  intrigues,  still  further  confounded 
by  his  episodes. 

All  the  dramas  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  as  well  as  a  great 
many  of  the  ancient  English  pieces,  are  scarcely  any  thing 
else  but  an  assemblage  of  unconnected  scenery,  any 
imitation  of  which  should  be  carefully  avoided  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of 
romantic  productions ".  Whatever  is  attempted  in  a 
Ballet,  must  be  executed  with  clearness,  precision,  and  a 
certain  exactitude  of  manner.  Digressions  and  long  nar- 
rations are  inadmissible ;  instead  of  which,  action  and  in- 
cident must  be  employed ;  these  alone  are  capable  of 
conveying  the  meaning  of  the  subject,  and  of  making  any 
deep  impression.  A  recitation  which  the  performer  has 
closely  studied  in  order  to  explain  it  by  gestures,  cannot 
be  perfectly  understood,  unless  some  preceding  action,  upon 
which  it  must  be  founded,  has  been  exhibited.  The 
beautiful  narration    of  Th^romhne  in  Pantomime  would 
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become  downright  nonsense,  if  the  catastrophe  which  it 
deacribcB  had  not  already  been  represented. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  work  up  a  subject  that  has 
already  been  treated  on  by  others.  History  and  fiction 
are  open  to  all ;  the  difficulty  is,  to  know  how  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  them;  when  the  attention  of  genius  is  drawn 
to  any  part  of  them,  it  is  then  alone  we  may  expect  to 
see  them  successfully  employed,  j^schylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripedes,  Corneille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  Metastasio,  Zeno, 
»nd  Alfieri,  have  often  written  on  the  same  subject ;  but 
each  has  made  it  different  by  giving  it  after  his  own  pecu- 
liar style  and  genius.  The  same  ubservatiun  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  great  masters  in  painting.  The  tale 
of  Psyche  h&s  been  handled  by  Raphael,  Gerard,  Errante, 
and  Appiani ;  that  of  Galatea  by  Raphael,  An.  Carracci, 
and  L.  Albano ;  Aurora  wbs  painted  by  Guido,  Guercino, 
and  Le  Brun.  D.  de  Volterra,  Carracci,  Guido,  Tintoretto, 
and  Rubens  have  all  employed  themselves  upon  the  subject 
of  Goliath;  the  Slaughter  qft/ie  Innocents  has  occupied 
the  talents  of  Raphael,  Pousain,  Rossi,  Rubens,  Gioseppino, 
and  Le  Brun.  G.  Campi,  fearless  of  the  rivalry  of  Titian, 
pmnted  the  Assumplion,  and  in  this  masterpiece  perfectly 
I  imitated  the  Venetian  artist.  Numerous  other  subjects 
were  considered  by  the  great  masters  as  common  property. 
Each  embellished  the  same  history  or  fable  differently  to 
the  other,  by  introducing  some  new  circumstance,  or  by 
adorning  it  with  some  beautiful  episode;  which  traits 
of  distinction  would  have  been  lost  to  us  without  this  sort 
of  emulation.  Hence  it  appears  that  as  often  as  the  same 
subject  falls  into  the  hands  of  genius,  it  may  be  adorned 
by  novelty  and  variety. 

This  is  a  sort  of  exercise  of  emulation  very  advantageous 
to  young  artists,  since  it  gives  rise  to  comparisons  between 
their   respective  productions;    faults    ore    thus     almost 
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inftaiitaiieouBly  perceived  and  as  soon  corrected.  They 
would  thm  acquire  experience  also,  without  which  we  can* 
Bot  attain  to  truth  and  perfection.  While  engaged  in 
•electing  a  subject,  be  careful  to  make  choice  of  one  pro- 
portioned to  your  own  peculiar  ability :  undertake  nothing 
above  your  power. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ON  DRAMATIC  ACTION  AND  PASSION. 


^^  Les  passions  sont  les  dieux  du  th6&tre/' — Marmohtel. 

Genius  must  be  restrained  by  rules,  and  nature  should 
be  regulated  by  art.  How  well  contrived,  and  finely 
constructed  is  the  Saulle  of  Alfieri !  It  is  a  masterpiece 
of  the  modem  drama.  But  what  absurdity  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  arrangement  and  execution  of  the  subject 
of  the  HeracUuSf  or  Famous  Comedy y  by  Calderon! 
Unbridled  imagination  quickly  falls  into  senseless  extra- 
vagance ;  but  when  guided  by  taste  and  philosophy,  she 
produces  an  Iphigbnie  or  an  Alhalie.  "  In  order  that  the 
design  of  a  work  may  be   comprehended,  it  should  be 
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simple,  and  indepemlent  of  that  general  harmony  which 
insensibly  delights  the  eye  or  ear ;  any  discordance  between 
the  lesser  parts  proves,  not  the  genius,  but,  the  stupidity  of 
an  artist.  What  obliges  us  to  admire  a  noble  work  id  ft 
&ncy  at  once  fruitful  and  well  regulated,  which  could 
conceive  and  reduce  to  uniformity  any  Tas(  design." 
Marmontel. 

In  Ballets,  as  in  the  Grands  Operas  and  lyric  tragedies, 
the  imagination  may  be  allowed  some  irregularities ;  the 
scenery  and  embellishments  that  pieces  of  this  kind  require, 
give  permission  to  such  liberties,  but  they  should  be  in- 
dulged in  with  care.  In  certain  situations  some  license 
may  and  ought  to  be  permitted,  particularly  to  produce 
effect  or  increase  the  interest  of  the  piece.  Even  the 
ancients  themselves  sometimes  pasised  the  limits  of  these 
severe  regulations,  but  it  was  always  done  with  good  taste 
and  great  art.  Their  example  in  this  instance  may  be 
unitated,  as  well  as  that  of  several  celebra<ed  modems ;  and 
whenever  the  subject  on  which  we  are  occupied  can,  by 
this  means,  be  improved,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  unity  of  time  and  place  is  not  a  law  that  may  never  be 
broken. 

Although  a  dramatic  and  pantomimic  action  may  be 
perfectly  conceived  in  all  its  parts,  yet  if  not  furnished 
with  interest  and  incident,  it  will  produce  but  little  effect. 
To  avoid  falling  into  such  defects,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  select  a  good  subject,  as  has  already  been  observed; 
one  that  continually  exhibits  a  varied  and  striking  picture 
of  the  passions".  When  these  are  faithfully  portrayed 
our  attention  is  fixed,  and  our  interest  never  flags. 
The  Barron  by  De  Grave,  though  a  production  lull  of 
art  and  contrivance,  and  very  witty,  could  not  retain  its 
place  on  the  stage  from  want  of  action  and  interest. 
Pathos   is   the  most   essential   qualiGcation  of  dramatic 
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peces,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  same  in  Ballets  (T  Action. 
It  is  admirable  in  In^s,  M^rope,  Iphig^nie,  Zayre,  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Imitate  in  this  particular  the  celebrated 
Voltaire.  Where  is  the  writer  who  has  treated  on  the  pas- 
sions in  a  more  masterly  manner,  and  with  more  philo- 
sophic knowledge,  than  this  extraordinary  man  ?  He  is  the 
most  pathetic  of  tragic  poets.  He  moves,  inflames,  and 
transports  us !  What  an  endless  variety  of  pictures  does 
he  display !  He  is  as  much  a  painter  as  a  poet ;  all  is  great 
and  true  in  his  productions.  He  has  beheld  nature  with 
the  eye  of  a  Titian,  and  he  has  described  her  with  all  the 
depth  and  energy  peculiar  to  that  divine  artist.  The 
dramatic  art  was  advanced  by  Voltaire  to  its  highest  per- 
fection. In  the  plots  of  his  pieces  there  is  more  life,  and 
in  his  characters  there  is  more  variety,  than  in  those  of  any 
.writer  who  preceded  hun.  He  is  also  more  diversified  in 
the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  has  exhibited  more  novelty 
in  his  representation. 

This  philosophic  poet  imderstood  better  than  any  of 
his  rivals  how  to  instruct,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
delighted  and  interested  the  spectators.  From  what- 
ever age  or  nation  he  took  his  subject,  he  had  always  a 
moral  end  in  view  which  tended  to  our  improvement :  at 
once  to  delight  and  instruct,  is  the  first  axiom  of  dramatic 
writers. 

We  may  remark  with  men  of  learning  that — tlie  beau- 
tiful in  sculpture,  in  poetry,  in  painting,  and  in  dancing,  is 
not  the  geometrical  beauty  of  proportion,  but  it  is  expres- 
Hon,  and  that  vividly  portrayed.  The  general  action 
and  progress  of  theatrical  exhibitions  arrest  our  attention, 
when  accompanied  by  interest ;  then  it  is  they  stir  and 
agitate  the  passions,  and  oblige  us  to  take  a  part  with  the 
characters  of  the  piece.  The  art  of  taking  possession  of 
the  minds  and  affection  of  an  audience  constitutes   the 
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highest  praise  of  a  dramatic  author.  It  ia  then  that  the 
exhibitioD  of  a  beautiful  theatrical  production,  "  vi 
sentite  commuovere  tutta  I»  macchina :  v'  adirate,  o  temete 
a  vicenda;  vi  sentite  raccapricciarc  i  capelli,  nascere  il 
piacere,  germogliar  ta  speranza,  &c.  Un  peizo  di  pittura, 
o  di  ecultura,  i]  meglio  fatto  secondo  le  regole  dell'  arte,  se 
non  traspira  azione,  £  un  pezzo  dimaraviglia,  come  I'opera 
della  Sfera,  e  del  Cilindro  di  Archimede,  le  Galleggianti  di 
Galileo,  i  principj  di  Newton ;  ma  non  gi^  bello.  La  prima 
Borgeote  di  quest'  azione,  6chc  il  poeta,  o  il  pittoren'  abbia 
nnJta  nel  suo  teniperamento,  e  eia  capacc  di  riceverne 
molta  dagli  oggetti  o  reali,  o  fantastici.  Un  temperamcnto 
lento  o  froddo  potrfi  per  avrentura  easere  un  gran  geometra 
ma  non  un  poeta,  un  pitlore,  uno  scultore,  che  piaccia*." 
— Gknovesi. 

The  passion  of  love,  which  is  the  soul  of  the  stage  and 
ihe  source  of  so  many  other  passions,  whose  variety  and 
contrast  produce  numberless  dramatic  situations,  ia  essen- 
tially necessary  also  to  the  Bullet.  On  it  depends  a  mul- 
titude of  striking  and  pathetic  efiects,  which  appear  to  be 
naturally  allied  to  Pantomime  and  dancing.  Love  U  the 
principal  spring  of  action  in  a  Ballet,  the  object  of  which 

*  U  agilales  the  wliole  body,  inspires  us  by  turns  with  delight 
and  gentle  taelancholy,  then  with  Hvely  sensations  of  pleasure,  and 
gomelimes  with  Irausports  of  admiration.  In  ihoit  Ihe  beaulifal  beheld  in 
czpreuive  action  is  capable  of  raiting  ua  in  a  state  of  rapture.  That 
piofouDil  and  diacriininatiiig  philoiopbet,  Cenoven  obaerves,  "  thai 
apainling  or  piece  of  sculpiuce,  executed  according  to  the  niceat  rulea 
of  the  art,  but  wanting  fciprojion,  may  be  admired,  as  we  do  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes,  and  other  works  of  geometric  proportion* ; 
beauty,  however,  encilei  nilliin  us  feelings  of  a  far  different  descrrpti on. 
The  source  of  Ihe  beinilifiil  must  be  placed  in  ihe  breast  of  the  poet  or 
paiuier;  he  must  he  of  a  lemperamenlsosceptible  ofbeauiiful  impreS' 
noni.  real  or  imaginary.  A  constitution  cold  and  slow  may,  peihapa 
brtomc  a  good  geomelncian,  hut  never  a  poet,  a  paintci,  or  a  Kulptor." 
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is  to  produce  gentle,  agreeable,  and  sometimes  even  ter- 
rible sensations.  Love  has  been  employed  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  the  authors  of  Pl^dre  artJ  Zaijre.  These 
great  poets  will  teach  in  what  method  love,  of  all  passions 
the  finest  and  most  powerful,  contributes  to  delight  us  on 
the  atAge ;  they  were  the  organs  of  nature,  which,  toge- 
ther with  their  works,  should  be  studied  as  uiodels  and 
guides. 

The  exalted  stateliness  of  Curneille's  genius  appears 
above  describing  the  scenes  and  events  of  this  passion, 
which  lie  has  frequently  treated  in  an  episodical  and  even 
inupid  style  in  his  tragedies.  In  A16eri,  love  is  generally 
no  more  than  secondary  and  accessary,  excepting  in  the 
fine  tragedy  of  Myrrha.  The  harmonious  Metastasto, 
however,  is  a  worthy  rival  of  the  great  Racine,  who  may  be 
termed  the  poet  of  the  heart.  The  former  treated  the 
tender  passion  in  a  most  elevated  style;  but  what  merits 
remark  in  him  is,  that  a  moral  may  frequently  be  traced 
in  his  most  seductive  scenes;  he  is  superior  to  Alfieri  in 
pathos.  However,  instances  of  tragic  terror  are  to  be 
found  in  his  productions.  His  characters  are  drawn  very 
much  in  the  manner  of  Corneille.  The  delightful  Qui- 
□aolt  b  also  another  dramatic  model ;  he  is  tender,  impas- 
sioned, and  sometimes  even  sublime ;  his  descriptions  are 
frequently  equal  to  the  pictures  of  Corrcggio  and  Guido. 
Apostolo  Zeno  is  full  ofdramatic  fire  and  feeling,  and  treats 
on  the  passions  with  great  energy.  Shakspeare  is  ano- 
ther great  painter  of  the  passions  ;  the  truth  and  vigour 
of  his  conceptions  are  equally  astonishing.  Nature  is  his 
model,  and  his  creations  are  not,  in  any  particular,  inferior 
to  her.  His  pathos  is  often  overpowering  and  sublime;  his 
works  are  a  mine,  the  gold  of  which  must  be  extracted  with 
care.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  Avonian  bard  should 
not  be  consulted  until  aflerall  the  other  great  authors  have 
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been  studied,  since  his  numerous  errors  migltt  spoil  (be 
taste  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  composer  *■ 

The  ancients  neglcL-ted  love  as  a  subject  for  tragedies ; 
we  find  in  them  but  very  weak  representations  of  a  passion 
which,  however,  I  will  venture  to  say,  as  haii<lk'd  in  mo- 
dern dramas,  principally  constitutes  their  superiority  over 
the  ancients.  The  classic  poets  contain  notliing  that  can 
be  compared  to  the  character  of  P/i^iIre,  or  the  last  acts  of 
Zayre,  to  Metastaaio.  or  to  the  Atyrrha  of  Alfieri.  These 
seductive  and  powerful  poets,  to  whom  the  modern  drama 
owes  all  its  interest  and  excellence,  assisted  essentially  by 
the  wise  regulations  of  our  theatres,  must  not  he  ranked 
second  to  any  name  mentioned  in  this  vork.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  an- 
tiquity, whose  poets  contain  beauties  that  have  never  yet 
been  equalled. 

A  Ballet,  however,  can  still  be  made  to  excite  interest 
without  making  love  the  sole  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  passions,  of  which  there  is  a  numerous  train,  capable 
of  fixing  and  amusing  the  mind  of  an  audience ;  love,  then, 
treated  as  an  episode,  produces  a  most  agreeable  contrast, 
and  increases  the  effect  of  the  other  passions'  Almost 
every  species  of  passion  maybe  produced  in  a  Ballet,  each 
in  its  place ;  but  one  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  another,  and  particularly  that  of  loec,  which 
even  when  introduced  only  as  an  accessary,  often  becomes 
a  primary  object.  There  are  a  number  of  historical  and 
fabulous  subjects  that  may  be  agreeably  treated  on,  and 
in  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  love  should  usurp  despotic 
dominion. 

*  It  nnit  be  obicrred  that  th«  author  tpeaks  of  our  great  poet  ooty 
from  leading  trassUlions  of  some  of  his  pieces,  aud  iheo  principally 
witli  respect  lo  their  plan  and  cod  'uct. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


TERROR,  RATHER  THAN  HORROR,  IS  SUFFICIENT  FOR  ANY 
DRAMATIC  PRODUCTION.      ON  IMITATION^ 


**  Nec  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet : 

Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus.**     IIor. 

When  selecting  passages  from  history  for  the  purpose 
of  adapting  them  to  the  Ballet,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
choice  of  those  horrible  deeds  that  have  disgraced  man- 
kind, nor  to  extract  from  fiction  those  atrocities  of  which 
human  ilature  appears  almost  incapable.  The  composer 
should  reject  those  shocking  and  sanguinary  events  which 
generally  form  the  subjects  of  the  Spanish  and  English 
dramas.  He  should  avoid  also  the  slightest  imitation  of 
that  gloomy  and  improbable  stuff  with  which  certain 
authors  are  filled ;  those  poets  who  take  a  pleasure  in  de- 
scribing all  that  is  most  desperate  and  dreadful  in  nature 
are  not  to  be  followed.  Perhaps  this  species  of  subject 
may  be  adapted  to  the  deepest  tragedy ;  but  even  then, 
good  taste  would  reprove  and  reject  productions  carried, 
by  an  overheated  imagination,  beyond  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed to  imitative  arts.  We  must,  in  short,  banish  from 
the  Ballet  the  FaustSy  the  Manfredsy  and   the  Frank- 

ensteins^^. 

11 
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It  is  not  postible  to  atone  fur  the  horror  and  liisguit 
inspired  by  these  monstrous  dramas,  by  any  object  tliey 
may  finally  tend  to,  whether  useful  or  pleasing.  I  can 
compare  such  compositions  to  nothing  but  those  hideous 
masks  among  the  ancients,  known  by  the  name  of  Mormo- 
Ucia.  whose  very  name,  according  to  Esichiua  and  some 
othcis,  pronounced  by  nurses  and  governesses,  was  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  children  with  dread.  The  greater  part  of 
iliese  productions,  indeed,  contain  neither  solidity  nor 
truth,  and  are  only  calculated,  hke  the  Murmolicia,  to 
frighten  children  and  women.  In  searching  for  subjects, 
therefore,  among  historians  and  poets,  we  should  reject 
tlie  atrocious  deeds  recorded  in  the  fonner,  and  avoid  imi- 
tating the  reprehensible  subjects  esbibited  by  the  latter. 
Exclude  every  subject,  the  nuture  of  which  will  not  allow 
of  the  introduction  of  dancing,  and  in  which  dancing  would 
Kcin  misplaced  and  ridiculous. 

j^ischylus,  who  was  the  father  of  tragedy,  never  stained 
the  scene  with  blood ;  a  conduct,  the  wise  moderation  of 
which  can  be  never  enough  admired.  This  mighty  genius, 
vhiie  occupied  in  creating  the  drama,  knew  how  to  restrain 
the  flights  of  his  im.tgination.  He  discovered  and  tried 
every  means  of  arriving  at  theatrical  perfection. 

Horace  also,  as  may  be  seen  by  our  motto — the  great 
lawgiver  of  PornassuE — condemns  sanguinary  deeds ;  he 
firmly  forbids  such  an  exhibition  as  Medea  murdering  htr 
children;  or  the  detestable  butcher  AItc-ub,  preparing 
^luman  Sesh.  One  of  the  commentators  on  this  poet  says, 
that  his  precept  is  founded  in  nature  and  in  reason;  for 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  excite  terror  and  not  horror ;  the 
heart  is  not  amended  by  exhibitions  of  blood  and  murder, 
but  by  pathetic  distress.  This  is  in  some  measure  only  a 
repetition  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristotle.  Let 
us  now  hear  what  that  great  philosopher  deliver*,  who  is 
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almost  always  perfect  in  his  conceptions:  "  Since  tragedy" 
says  be,  "  is  an  imitalion  of  the  noblest  qualities  to  be 
found  amongst  men,  trc  should  fullow  the  example  of  thonc 
good  paiiUers  who  give  a  true  likeness,  but  at  the  same 
time  beautiiied;  thus  a  poet,  who  would  describe  an 
angry  and  outrageous  man,  or  any  similar  kind  of 
character,  should  exhibit  what  it  is  possible  passion  might 
do,  rather  than  what  it  has  in  reality  done."  —  Poet, 
Chap.  XV. 

These  excellent  precepts  ought  to  be  engraved  on  the  me- 
mory of  every  writer  who  composes  for  the  theatre.  "If  the 
arts  are  indeed  imitators  of  nature,  the  imitation  should  be 
excuted  in  a  wise  and  enlightened  style,  not  performed  like 
a  servile  copy:  every  trait  should  be  preserved,  but  it 
should  be  described  with  all  the  improvement  of  which  it 
is  msceptible.  In  sliort,  it  should  be  an  imitation  that 
exliibits  nature,  not  as  she  really  is,  but,  such  as  the  mind 
conceives  she  might  be.  How  did  Zeuxis  proceed  when 
be  wished  to  paint  a  perfect  beauty  ?  Did  he  produce 
the  portr^t  of  some  beautiful  individual  ?  No  ;  he  as- 
sembled the  peculiar  beauties  of  certain  persons;  he  then 
formed  in  hia  own  imagination  a  portrait  in  wliich  all  these 
separate  perfections  were  united ;  and  this  imaginary  por- 
trait was  the  prototype  or  model  of  a  picture,  which  was 
not  true  to  nature  except  in  its  separated  parts.  This  is 
■  precedent  for  artists  of  every  description;  a  path  in 
which  they  should  walk;  a  path,  indeed,  which  all  the 
great  masters,  without  exception,  have  continued  to 
follow." 

This  maybe  termed  imitating  ieau/j/H^nfl/Kre;  to  do 
which  is  the  business  of  poetry,  music,  dancing,  painting, 
ond  sculpture ;  and  which,  sa3'8  Le  Bat  teux,  does  not  prevent 
truth  and  reality  from  being  the  ground  work  of  the  Arts. 
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The  muses  themselves  will  explain  this  in  the  following 
lines,  imitated  from  Hesiod : — 

"  When  we  tlie  magic  of  our  an  api'lj, 
Wiih  Iruih's  appennince,  we  can  psint  a  lie ; 
But  by  Ihat  art  v  e  can  delighl  inspire. 
By  ihowing  simple  (nilh  in  plain  altire.'' 
If  a  historical  event  happens  to  be  so  related  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  becoming  a  subject  for  a  poem  or  a  picture, 
the  poet  or  the  painter  would  employ  himself  upon  the 
work,  each  making  use  of  his  peculiar  powers,  inventing 
certnin  additional  circumstances,  contrasts,  situations,  &c. 
When  Le  Brun  painted  the  battles  of  Alexander,  be  found 
in  history  the  action,  the  actors,  and  the  scene  of  action ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  with  what  invention,  what  poetry  did  he 
adorn  his  work  ;  nhat  design,  what  attitudes,  and  what 
expression!  All  these  are  the  creation  of  his  genius;  they 
are  indeed  models'*." 

The  Grand  Ballet  d' Action,  or  serious  Ballet,  must  be 
principally  modelled  on  tragedy ;  but  must  be  leas  gloomy, 
substituting  more  cheerful  traits  for  the  latter  quality. 
The  picture  should  be 

■'  Vrai,  raaiaflatiO,  id  qu'il  est,  maisen  beau." 

BERIAItD. 

Corneille  and  other  French  tragedians,  with  Metasta- 
eio,  were  always  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  that  which 
allowed  of  sanguinary  exhibitions.  Neither  is  there  any 
authority  for  ciTeciing  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy  by 
blood  and  murder,  which  can  only  then  be  admitted 
when  the  subject  absolutely  requires  it.  There  are  ex- 
cellent tragedies  that  are  quite  free  from  scenes  of  horror; 
this  exalted  department  of  the  drama  may,  in  short,  be 
romposcd  without  such  assistance.     If  the  critics,  who 

e  the  guardians  of  Parnassus,  have  obliged  even  men  of 
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taste  to  banish  from  the'  stage  revolting  spectaclesi  can 
we  mention  without  blame  those  composers  who  would 
mix  up  dancing  with  the  subjects  of  an  ill-judged  selection 
of  pieces  from  Shakspeare,  Otway,  Crebillon,  Schiller^  and 
Nathaniel  Lee  ? 

Erery  style  should  be  allowed  its  own  peculiar  charac- 
teristics ;  and  it  must  be  remembered^  that  nothing  ex- 
traneous and  foreign  should  be  admitted.  It  is  the  pro- 
Tince  of  history  to  relate  every  thing — she  is  the  slave  of 
truth.  Tragedy  portrays  exalted  nature :  while  deeply 
affecting  us,  she  imparts  the  sublimest  lessons.  Let  the 
Ballet-master  seek  and  seize  these  and  other  beauties; 
and  let  him  employ  all  his  powers  to  turn  them  to  the  best 
advantage. 

If  a  composer  of  Ballets,  in  his  admiration  of  certain 
passages  in  some  poets,  who  have  otherwise  exceeded 
the  rules  of  Aristotle  and  Horace,  by  giving  horrible  de- 
scriptions, falls  into  the  same  error,  his  transgression  will 
be  greater  than  the  others ;  for  the  peculiar  object  of  his 
art  is  to  excite  gentle  and  sometimes  pathetic  sensations, 
but  never  terrifying  and  dreadful  feelings. 


THE  fODE  OF  TKHPSICHOBE. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OS    THE    METHOD    OF   HAISIKO    i 


tUPROVINC  A    BU8JECT. 


"  11  n'cst  point  de  Mrpent,  m  dp  monslre  odieui, 

<jui,  pari  I'art  i mild,  nc  puisw  plaiieatui  jreul  i 

D^D  pinceau  delicat  I'arLSce  agriable 

Dupliii  affrtux  objet  full  uDobjet  aimable." — Boilead. 

TuK  composer  of  Btillets  lihould  imitate  those  sculptors  of 
antiquity  who,  in  order  to  conceal  the  disproportionate 
length  of  Pericles'  head,  always  represented  (liat  great 
man  in  a  helmet  '^.  If  tlie  author  possesses  sufficient  talent 
to  ennoble  an  indifferent  subject,  il  will  be  sure  of  pro- 
ducing a  good  effect.  How  much  genius  does  il  require 
to  perfect  and  embellish  certalnproductioiisof  nature,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  cover  the  art  by  which  £uch  improve- 
ment is  effected!  That  peculiar  and  geuuine  ease  to 
be  observed  in  the  works  of  the  greut  masters  was  not 
produced  without  unwearied  application.  Wliatever  is 
added  or  withdrawn  from  a  model  should  be  done  with  a 
cultivated  ta^te  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  nature.  The 
best  designs  are  drawn  from  nature,  who  also  suggests  to 
us  every  nuani  of  improvement  and  embellishment.  Ra- 
phael is  a  model  both  for  authors  and  artists ;  he  imitated 
nature  with  profound  judgntent,  and  ennobled  whatever 
lie  imitated.  l^Iis  exalted  taste  rejected  whatever  was 
mean,  trivial,  or  indecent ;  whatt'vcr,  in  i^hort,  might  offend 
the  sight  or  wound  the  feelings,  He  imparled  an  air  of 
novelty  to  the  most  onli nary  subjects;  and  the  simplest 
circunutance  is  rendered  interesting  by  his  pencil.  To  hinij 
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in  bis  arty  nothing  was  impossible.  Often,  when  treating  on 
subjects  universaUy  known,  the  fertility  of  his  genius, 
aided  by  the  profound  knowledge  of  his  art,  surprises 
and  delights  by  the  manner  in  which  oliijects  are  pre- 
sented to  us,  and  by  the  new  forms  in  which  they  are 
ck>thed.  We  always  find  nature  in  him,  but  it  is  nature 
made  beautiful  and  perfect.  Whatever  is  disgusting  and 
unworthy  of  representation,  or  that  requires  a  veil,  is  but 
dimly  discovered  in  his  works. 

Raphael  has  improved  upon  the  beauties  of  the  antique ; 
he  is  as  true,  perfect,  and  sublime  as  the  statuaries  of 
Greece,  and  more  imiversal  and  lovely :  he,  above  all  others, 
exhibits  the  beau  id4al.  Never  did  any  man  create  and 
compose  as  he.  An  harmonious  union  is  the  characteristic 
of  all  his  works,  and  produces  the  most  wonderful  effect. 
Every  constituent  part  is  arranged  with  taste  ;  his  manner 
of  grouping  is  charming ;  every  object  being  placed  with 
unerring  propriety.  He  has  sometimes  assembled  things 
the  most  heterogeneous,  but  he  has  charmed  them  into 
union  by  the  magic  of  his  touch.  The  Vision  of  Ezekiel, 
together  with  some  other  allegorical  pictures,  exhibit  a 
power  of  grouping  at  once  gigantic  and  extraordinary. 
Here  it  is  that  the  talent  of  ennobling  every  thin^-  is  car- 
ried to  the  highest  point  of  perfection. 

The  great  painters  present  to  persons  who  are  compos- 
ing for  the  stage,  advantages  not  possessed  by  writers  t  for 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  former  present  the  fable  of  a 
piece,  they  exhibit,  also,  the  physical  effect  of  the  ]>assions 
upon  each  actor  in  the  scene.  The  imagination  of  young 
persons,  while  reading  a  dramatic  piece,  may  indeed  supply 
a  representation  of  things  described ;  but  if  they  are  not 
formed  by  study  and  nature,  such  imagery  may  be  defec- 
tive, and,  accordingly,  appear  so  at  the  theatre,  by  a  flat 
and  fauky  style  of  jierformin^.  If,  thi  refore,  the  best 
painters  faithfully  imitate  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  na- 
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turc,  let  both  the  composer  and  ])erformer  of  Ballets  make 
them  their  study  and  model.  The  effect  produced  on  the 
person  who  beholds  a  fine  picture  is  more  universal  and 
striking,  than  that  on  liim  who  reads  a  piece  of  poetry ; 
for,  our  mind  is  more  quickly  and  powerfully  afTected  by 
impressions  received  through  the  sight,  than  by  those 
conveyed  through  the  ear  and  the  raemory. 


CHAPTER  X. 


" del  proportiana  la  savsnie  beaiil^ 

A  joiDtU«jiii£t(ie&U*arii!lc."  DEtiLLC. 

It  is  requisite  that  a  perfect  harmony  should  pervade 
the  parts  of  every  production.  Every  circumstance  should 
be  appropriately  arranged,  confusion  avoided,  and  an 
'  exact  order  established  throughout.  That  analogy  which 
I  should  subsist  between  each  object  roust  not,  however, 
confound  the  troitsof  distinction,  for  if  this  analogy  should 
cause  a  universal  resemblance,  the  composiUon  would  then 
become  void  of  that  variety  ever  observable  in  nature,  and 
the  want  of  which  causes  monotony.  Order  excludes  im- 
proprieties, transpositions  of  subjects,  and  a  wild  dispro- 
portion of  parts.  Every  circumstance  of  a  composition 
should  have  a  mutual  and  natural  relation  to  each  other ; 
and  all  should  unite  in  forwarding   tlie  principal   acliooj 
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Every  thing  should  be  rendered  so  clear,  as  to  be  felt  and 
understood.  Events  ought  to  be  artfully  linked  together, 
forming  a  clue  of  explanation  at  once  useful  and  agreeable. 
It  is  such  a  skilful  arrangement  as  this,  where  every  cir- 
cumstance is  disposed  exactly  where  it  is  required,  which 
is  called  order.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  ordery 
which  is  so  delightful  and  essential  also,  to  works  of  taste, 
18  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  productions  of  genius. 
Imagination  often  transports  us,  and  the  bounds  prescribed 
by  reason  are  then  quickly  passed.  La  Bruy^re  remarks, 
with  his  usual  discrimination,  that  it  is  more  easy  for  a 
great  genius  to  excel  in  sublime  compositions,  than  to 
avoid  falling  into  any  error  whatever.  Art,  indeed,  is 
not  always  the  companion  of  genius. 

The  Pleasure  arising  from  Order. 
It  is  not  sufficient,  says  Montesquieu,  to  present  a  mul- 
titude of  objects  to  the  mind ;  they  must  be  presented  with 
order.  Then  it  is,  that  we  can  remember  what  is  already 
past,  and  even  imagine  what  is  to  come ;  and  our  mind 
congratulaies  itself  on  such  an  extent  of  its  perception  : 
but  in  a  work  where  there  is  no  order,  the  mind  is  con- 
tinually labouring  to  introduce  some  sort  of  arrangement 
itself.  The  end  the  author  has  in  view,  and  that  which 
we  have  formed  for  ourselves,  are  thus  confounded  :  the 
mind  remembers  nothing  and  foresees  nothing,  and  becomes 
stupified  by  the  confusion  of  her  own  ideas,  and  the  sense- 
lessness of  what  she  beholds ;  at  length,  being  quite 
wearied,  she  is  rendered  totally  incapable  of  tasting  any 
pleasure ;  it  is  on  this  account  that,  though  there  is  not  an 
intentional  display  of  confusion,  order  introduces  itself 
voluntarily.  Thus  it  is  that  painters  group  their  figures ; 
if  the  subject  be  a  battle,  they  place  in  the  foreground  of 
their  pictures  whatever  objects  must  be  distinctly  seen, 
while  the  confused  part  of  the  picture  is  shown  in  the 
distance. 
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CHAPTER  Xr. 


ON    VlRltTV    1 


ril,  nisi  quod  rcficit  taticiis  " 

P.S..W. 

-'  lie  conirasie  cotii  frappe  eDdeooDUiirutrn*; 
Pel  lerinci  uppost'' j  <)u  ii  nos  jpui  elle  £iale 
l.'iiti'i{iD>tiotk  uiuutc  riiiimnlle."  Dklill*. 


Whoever  ilerires  to  excite  interrst  or  pleasure,  must 
introduce  Tanety  into  Iiis  works.  Nature  is  our  model, 
and  nature  is  nerer  long  the  same.  The  com|)os(rr  must 
strive  to  display  variety  in  the  plot  in  each  sticreeding 
Kcne,  and  in  every  act ;  the  passions  and  the  t-hanicten 
mast  also  partake  of  this  aniuEing  (|unIitT.  It  mint  be 
observed  niso,  even  in  the  dances  and  decurations;  and 
everj-  where  lend  its  aid  to  produce  a  pleading  effect. 
Avoid  iinifonuity,  for  with  it  comes  monotony,  acd  mono- 
tony begets  weariness. 

Opposite  qnalides  and  striking  contrasts  are  ever  ex- 
pected both  in  tragedy  and  comedy;  but  in  the  Ballet, 
Ibey  are  indispensable.  It  k  the  peculiar  province  of 
Pantomime  to  express  the  wtd<-ly-dii!Vnu^  claseea  of  pas- 
sions and  sentitnenls;  without  i^uch  an  opporiunity  the  art 
of  gesture  rould  not  long  excite  interest.  Contrasts  are 
pa)p«bl\  ri'markable  in  nature,  and  they  must  therefore  be 
found  on  tlie  ^ta^:  they  are  essential  to  ihedrama,  and  never 
liul  in  prodtH-iiig  preat  effect.  Tlicy  impart  Dfe  and  vigour 
to  the  Ballet.     It  ii  by  the  renuukaUc  conUabi  observable 
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jn  their  works  that  men  of  great  talent  may  be  recognized. 
Shakspeare,  that  giant  of  the  British  stage,  is  ever  pro- 
ducing the  most  extraordinary  contrasts.  Voltaire,  Racine. 
Comeille,  and  Metastasio,  together  with  the  best  epic 
poets^  must  be  our  models  in  this  respect. 

y  The  contrasts  between  the  gay  and  the  noble,  the  great 
and  the  agreeable,  the  agreeable  and  the  gloomy,  do  not 
excite  deep  emotion,  but  they  are  pleasing  from  variety, 
and  free  use  should  be  made  of  them.  The  contrast 
which  produces  the  greatest  effect  is  the  terrible  and  sub- 
lime, as  opposed  to  cheerful  and  beautiful  objects ;  but 
the  assistance  of  this  is  seldom  required  :  first,  because  this 
contrast  is  uncommon  in  nature,  and,  secondly,  because  the 
effect  of  the  subUme  is  to  excite  astonishment ;  if,  therefore, 
thb  contrast  is  frequently  repeated,  astonishment  ceases. 

*'  Contrasts  may  be  sometimes  raised  from  the  peculiar 
situations  of  characters  ;  and  from  change  of  scenes,  plea- 
sure may  be  introduced  amidst  horrors,  and  melancholy 
into  the  garden  of  delight.  Thus  scenes  may  be  produced 
capable  of  inspiring  opposite  emotions,  of  moving  the 
affections,  and  of  transporting  the  soul." — St.  Lambert. 

The  contrast  of  situations  must  be  particularly  attended 
to,  in  order  that  they  may  be  varied  accordingly  ;  thus 
several  scenes  of  love  succeeding  each  other  are  wearisome; 
the  same  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  enraged  passion. 
Variety  may  be  also  observed  in  tKe  arrangement  of 
the  scenery  ;  thus  a  gloomy  representation  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  bright  and  cheerful  prospect.  Let  the  sump- 
tuous embellishments  of  a  palace,  be  followed  by  the  plain 
simplicity  of  private  life.  In  the  colours  employed  upon 
costume,  also,  sameness  must  be  avoided.  In  short,  the 
smallest  circumstance  in  regard  to  contrast  and  variety 
should  not  be  neglected,  since  it  is  the  judicious  union  of 
these  that  produces  the  grandest  effect. 
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CHAFER  XU. 


STAGE   EFFECT. 


:e  qui  sDTpreiiil,  frapp;,  i 


I  Many  Ballet-Diastera,  as  well   as  dramatic  aulhurs,  place 

gcent  confideace  in  stage   eflect,     Kveiy  opportunity  of 

f  such  a  species  of  display  is  ecizetl  wiih  avidity,  and  such 

I  persons  think  tliey  have  completely  succeeded  by  repre- 

f  ■siting  an  improbable  and  extravagant  event,  or  by  em- 

tltlazuning  forth   some    horrible    scene   of  assassination. 

rThey  imagine,  also,  that  sudden  changes  of  scenery,  amul- 

F-titude  of  supernumeraries,  apparitions,  showers  of  fire, 

L  and,  above  all,  military  evolutions  by  horse  and  foot,  are 

■II  iniltspensably  necessary-,  as  producing  stage  eflect.     It 

I  js  vith  such  unmeaning  noise  and  bustle  as  this  that  bad 

y  composers  generally  stuff  the   trash   they  produce,  and, 

I  unfortunately,  if  through  chance  and  ignorance  tliey  auc- 

I  ceed,  true  taste  and  talent  are  despised.     Such  a  triumpht 

however,  cannot  continue  uncliangt^d  ;  clatter  and   tiiuel 

cannot  always  drown  llie  opposing  voice  of  good  sense. 

" i1  Tolpo  ignaro,  die  non  i  buUale 

Tul^>  eiii,  ehe  bi  del  naovo,  e  detbhilinte 
Piii  che  il  Milido,  t  rutile  vtluU."  C  >m. 

These  are  the  sort  of  connoisseurs  who  dictate  laws, 
but  it  is  ibe  ignorant  only  who  submit  to  tbcm. 

The  meaning  of  stage  efiect  is  not  generally  understood ; 
the  real  explanation  of  this  caiwot  be  gathered  frooi  wbatU 
■o  termed.     I  cannot  do  better,  therefore,  than  supply  an 
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elucidation  of  this  subject  as  contained  in  part  of  a  letter 
from  La  Harpe  to  Voltaire  : — "  I  continually  hear  people 
talk  of  the  power  of  stage  effect  ;**  says  this  writer, 
^  but  what  is  really  stage  effect  ?  Does  it  consist  of  san- 
guinary executions  ?  No.  Orestes,  in  the  tragedy  of 
Andromache,  loves  Hermione ;  he  has  just  obtained  per- 
mission to  marry  her,  should  Pyrrhus  be  united  to  Andro- 
mache ;  in  effecting  which  he  appears  determined,  having 
refused  to  give  up  Astyanax,  and  making  every  sacrifice 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  Trojan  lady.  Orestes  is 
revelling  in  happy  expectation ;  Pyrrhus  enters  ;  every 
thing  assumes  a  new  appearance ;  he  has  been  braved, 
and  now  again  solicits  the  hand  of  Hermione ;  and,  yield- 
ing up  Astyanax,  he  even  invites  Orestes  to  witness  his 
espousal  with  the  latter  lady.  Orestes  becomes  motionless 
with  astonishment,  and  the  audience  partake  of  his 
distress."  This  is  truly  stage,  or  dramatic,  effect :  it  is 
the  production  of  a  master. 

How  different  is  such  dramatic  effect  as  this,  from  that 
which  we  have  mentioned  above  ;  but  which,  however,  is 
frequently  applauded  by  the  most  considerable  part  of  the 
pubUc.  In  the  drama  it  is  not  necessary  to  dazzle  the 
sight,  the  heart  must  be  affected.  Stage  effect,  properly, 
consists  of  unforeseen  events,  sudden  changes  in  the  sen- 
timents of  the  characters,  and  noble  and  extraordinary 
acts.  Astonishment  and  admiration  must  be  excited,  but 
they  should  be  accompanied  by  probability. 

In  the  last  act  of  the  same  tragedy,  by  Racine,  Orestes, 
adter  having  slain  Pyrrhus  to  satisfy  tiie  desire  of  Her- 
mione, returns  to  receive  her  hand,  the  reward  promised 
to  his  crime  ;  but  what  is  his  situation  on  being  attacked 
by  the  reproaches  of  her  for  whom  he  had  committed  such 
excesses  ?  She  accuses  him  of  the  Kind's  death,  whom  she 
still  loves;  here  is  another  terrible  situation  both  for 
Orestes  and  the   spectators.      At  the   moment   Orpotes 
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believes  himself  the  happiest  of  mortals,  he  becomes  m 
object  of  horror  to  her  whom  he  loves.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  tragic  siliiatinns  of  which  the  stage  is  capable ;'  and 
Racine  has  bestowed  on  it  all  the  great  taltnt  for  which 
he  is  so  celebrated.  This  instance,  in  our  opinion,  is  still 
more  powerful  than  that  which  ts  cited  above.  They  are 
both  scenes  that  take  forcible  possession  of  our  heart  and 
imagination  ;  and  such  an  effect  as  this  the  composer 
flhouM  endeavour  to  imitate.  The  poets  who  have 
adorned  the  French  theatre;  Metastasio,  Alfieri,  Ap. 
Zeno,  and  Shakspeare,  must  be  deeply  studied  by  those 
artists  who  would  pros|ier  in  their  dramatic  career.  The 
drama  of  Spain  also  frequently  furnishes  striking  dramatic 
effects,  instances  of  which  may  be  found  in  Calderoti. 
Excellent  passages  may  be  gathered  from  the  pieces  of 
Kotzebue  and  Schiller.  WhUe  studying  modern  authors, 
do  not  neglect  the  ancients,  their  masters;  fortlicy  possess 
dramatic  situations  and  thedeepest  pathos.  Since  their  time, 
indeed,  theatrical  performances  have  made  an  astonish- 
ing progress,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Poliziano, 
Trissino,  Corneille,  Racine,  Molifire,  Cr^billon,  Voltaire, 
MafFei,  Metastasio  and  Aliieri. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  continually  seeking  afler  dra- 
matic situations  and  stage  effect ;  nor  to  be  ever  introducing 
scenes  in  which  contrasts  are  exhibited ;  the  most  delicious 
dish  may  be  too  often  served  up  ;  and  the  same  beauties, 
presented  too  frequently,  become  affected  and  monotonous. 
When  incidents  of  the  sublime  are  too  much  multiplied, 
the  attention  of  the  spectator  immediately  becomes 
fatigued.  During  every  dramatic  action,  the  poet  and 
composer  should  occupy  our  minds  entirely,  by  a  natural 
description  of  the  passions  ;  each  by  turns  should  delight 
us,  the  one  by  his  poetic  ideas,  the  other  by  the  gaiety 
of  the  dance,  and  the  pomp  of  decoration  appropriately 
introduced. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


ON   CHARACTERS,    SOLILOQUIES   AND   MONOLOGUES. 


•*  CoDservez  i  chacun  son  propre  caractfere. 

Des  si^cles,  despays,ctudiez  lesjncBurs  : 

Les  climats  font  souvent  les  diverses  humeurs/' 

Boii.CAr. 

« 

Avoid  introducing  a  crowd  of  characters;  they  cause 
confusion,  and  injure  tlie  effect  of  the  piece.  A  useless 
part  must  not  be  admitted  ;  when  there  are  sufficient  to 
explain  the  subject,  no  more  need  be  added.  In  this  re- 
spect Alfieri  is  the  most  perfect  of  models ;  all  his  charac- 
ters are  essential  and  indispensable  to  the  subject ;  there 
is  not  one  too  many,  and  all  are  disposed  of  in  the  most 
interesting  manner.  To  this  puet  we  are  greatly  indebted 
for  having  banished  from  the  scene  those  useless  and 
troublesome  personages  called  co7ifidents,  who  generally 
answer  no  other  end  than  that  of  exposing  the  barrenness 
of  the  author's  invention.  In  French  tragedy  these  idle 
characters  impede  the  development  of  the  subject ;  as  do 
also  certain  amorous  couples  to  be  met  with  in  Metastasic. 
The  kindness  of  tlie  latter  poet  to  singers,  who  would  all 
have  principal  parts,  frequently  caused  his  operas  to  be 
very  monotonous.     Horace  wished  not  to  see  more  than 
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four  persons  performing  a  piece,  connidering  that  number 
EufBcient  to  explain  the  subject  to  the  audience. — "  Nee 
quarta  loqui  persona  laboret." 

We  may  certainly  be  allowed  to  admit  more  characters 
than  prescribed  by  the  great  poetical  lawgiver ;  but  what- 
ever characters  are  admitted  must  be  necessary  to  the 
piece,  and  should  share  in  the  general  inierest.  We 
should  take  care,  however,  not  to  imitate  Schiller,  who,  in 
one  of  his  plays  (IVtUiam  TellJ,  baa  introduced  fifty  per- 
sons who  speak,  without  mentioning  an  infinite  number  of 
mute  parts,  and  characters  who  merely  make  their  ap- 
pearance. There  are  also  twenty  persons  in  the  JuUim 
0«ar  of  Shakspearc.  But  this  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  writers  in  the  romantic  style'". 

A  Ballet-master  should  make  human  nature  his  pro- 
found study ;  and  should  extend  his  observations  over 
every  class  of  society.  He  ought  also  to  remark  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  peculiar  to  different  countries,  even  to 
their  particular  features,  and  whatever  other  mark  of  dis- 
tinction is  remarkable  between  them.  Some  resemblance 
may  sometimes  be  traced  between  the  manners  of  certain 
nations,  still  there  is  always  a  sufficiency  of  characteristic 
to  mark  the  distinction.  Nothing,  in  short,  sliouUI  escape 
the  observation  of  a  composer,  for  there  is  scarcely  any 
thing  in  nature  that  may  not  be  turned  to  his  advantage. 
He  must  note  particularly  the  peculiarities  of  the  times  or 
historical  epochs  in  which  bis  personages  flourished.  In 
classical  representations,  the  audience  should  be  enabled 
to  recognize  each  character  from  his  peculiar  rtyle  of 
performing,  and  method  of  developing  the  passions.  What 
a  dissimilarily,  for  example,  exists  between  the  characters 
of  Cssar  and  that  of  Achilles;  between  Achilles  and  that 
of  Paris  !  The  chnracter  and  conduct  of  Mahomet  art* 
totally   opposed  to  those  of  Trajan.     \\'hat  an  immense 
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(lifierence  is  there  between  the  characters  of  Philip  and 
(hat  of  the  father  of  Virginia  '^ ;  between  Radrigue  and 
Zayre;  between  Iphig6nie  and  Agrippine!  The  mind 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  j^rica  are  of  another 
nature  to  those  of  Europe.  The  education,  manner, 
behaviour  and  deportment  of  a  country  person,  or  of  a 
mere  bourgeois,  are  cntirelj  unhke  those  of  a  king  or  a 
hero.  These  marks  of  distinction  are  termed  by  Aristotle 
eotttane,  and  he  recommends  the  study  of  them  to  every 
dramatic  author : — 

"  Obaerrez,  coonaisiei,  imilez  la  nature." 

Delille. 
Characters  must  be  shown  in  contrast.  If  there  appears 
in  your  production  a  Ciarina,  her  goodness  and  virtue 
must  be  opposed  to  the  villanies  of  a  Lovelace.  The  con- 
duct of  Britanniciis  heaps  hatred  upon  the  part  of 
Nero,  The  ahstineace  of UtfppoHlus  is  properly  opposed 
to  the  unbridled  passiun  oiPUwdra ;  and,  in  Fielding's  novel, 
the  hatred  we  entertain  for  Ji/ijel  serves  to  increase  our  love 
for  Jonet.  All  dramatic  characters  must  be  prominent,  every 
feature  must  strike  us  immediately,  so  as  to  be  easily  com- 
prehended. The  greater  the  contrasts,  the  more  plainly 
does  the  eye  find  the  peculiar  traits.  A  character,  when 
tranquil  and  inactive,  says  little,  and  exhibits  but  few 
peculiarities ;  but  the  same  being  excited  hy  reproach,  im- 
mediately, as  it  were,  starts  into  existence,  evincing  its  own 
inherent  qualities.  Ovid,  in  one  of  hi^  animated  descrip- 
tion!, presents  ua  with  a  striking  image  in  proof  of  this : 
"  Envy  is  slumbering  in  her  den,  immersed  in  eoUtude  ; 
her  finakes  find  no  object  on  whom  to  wreak  their  trc,  and 
remain  in  motionless  stupor.  Minerva  suddenly  appears. 
Envy  immediately  exhibits  signs  of  reviving  action  and 
agitation  -,  the  deadly  poison  in  her  breast  ferments,  and 
livid  fire  ftuhes  from  her  eyes.     The  sierpents  around  her 
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bead  dart  forth  their  stingM,  and  biss  for  an  opportunity 
to  infiict  their  venom. "  The  allegorical  sense  of  this 
JMSsege  may  be  applied  to  ihe  theatre,  "  Would  we 
iDlroduce  an  envious  character,  it  ia  only  necessary  to 
faring  it  in  contact  with  virtue,  and  its  hideous  deformity  is 
immediately  perceived.  Anassetnblage  of  various  descrip- 
tions of  characters  fonns  a  relief  to  each  otlicr ;  thus  the 
'  •Misatilrope  becomes  enamoured  of  a  Coqnette;  while  the 
Clorieux  has  an  indigent  unpresuming  and  secluded 
father.  The  integrity  of  Sever  us,  in  the  PolicucU.  defeats 
the  suspicious  policy  oi  Fetix." — De  Cjiabanos. 

In  the  characters  of  Racine,  we  should  frequently  be  gisd 
to  find,  more  variety ;  the  same  remark  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  Alfieri  and  MeUstasio ;  these  great  poets,  sd- 
hering  too  strictly  each  to  his  peculiar  style,  did  not 
perceive  that  they  employed  the  same  materi.iU  in  de- 
scribing characters  totally  opposite.  Voltaire  was  aware  of 
tfiis,  and  we  rarely  find  him  in  such  an  error ;  he  ia  varied 
uid  natural  both  in  character  and  incident.  Corneille  may 
be  termed  the  Michael  Angelo  of  the  drama.hcissublhiw 
and  true  to  nntnre.  Shakspeare  frequently  excels  in  the 
Tsried  and  striking  ^tyle  of  drawing  his  characters,  butliit 
imitations  of  nature  are  notalways  finished,  nor  historically 
true  ;  he,  however,  appears  as  hiexhauetible  as  nature 
herself:  he  creates  with  ease,  but  his  imaginings  want 
finish,  and  appear  never  to  have  been  corrected. 
When,  however,  the  English  poet  does  succeed,  he  ««• 
passes  all ;  his  characters  are  life  itself,  and  their  power 
over  us  is  prodigious.  Those  inequalities  we  perceive  in 
fiomeof  his  personifications  proceed,  most  commonly,  from 
the  nature  of  the  events  that  happen  during  the  piece, 
rather  than  from  their  own  peculiar  nature.  The  genius 
of  Shakspeare  was  endued  with  a  power  capable  of  un- 
dertaking any  thing,  and  of  completing  what  it  undertook; 
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but  taste  and  art  seldom  accompany  his  daring  flighCi. 
One  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Schiller,  and  which  de- 
Berves  notice,  is,  the  almost  endless  variety  lie  has  spread 
over  his  characters  ;  and  in  this  pecuharity,  rather  than  in 
any  other,  this  poet  ought  to  he  imitated.  Allow  your  cha- 
racters some  moments  of  repose,  which  will  form,  as  it 
were,  a  shadowing  to  their  action.  What  is  continually 
before  the  eyes  of  the  audience,  and  ever  speaking  on  the 
same  subject,  must  necessarily  weary  them.  A  character, 
for  instance,  that  is  mad  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  piece,  becomes  a  disgusting  and  ridiculous  object  ; 
a  love-sick  lady  may  be  considered  in  the  same  light,  who 
continues  throughout  the  play  lamenting  her  fate.  Let 
•entiment  be  varied,  therefore,  and  passion  crossed. 

The  principal  person  of  a  piece  should  be  more  fre- 
quently before  the  audience  than  the  less  important 
characters.  The  latter  are,  indeed,  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  former ;  they  appear  to  be  generally  employed 
either  in  causing  the  passions  or  in  crossing  them,  and  in 
producing  incident,  and  heightening  the  interest.  Interest 
must  pervade  every  part  of  the  production,  but  the  greater 
(hare  of  this  must  be  attached  to  the  principal  subject, 
rather  than  to  the  underplot.  Two  leading  characters 
may  be  opposed  to  each  other,  hut  in  the  end  the  hero 
must  triumph,  though  even  by  death.  Your  hero  must  be 
kept  sometimes  out  of  sight,  which  causes  that  repose  and 
variety  that  are  essential  to  his  very  being.  Never  with- 
draw him,  however,  so  long  that  he  may  be  forgotten,  for 
the  interest  witli  respect  to  his  fate  must  not  be  suBered 
to  languish.  The  performance  of  secondary  characters 
lends  a  variety  to  the  scene,  securing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
sort  ofwelcome  for  the  returnof  the  hero;  whether fubulous 
or  historical,  therefore,  they  are  indispensably  necessary. 
The  fate  of  the  hero  must  be  the  universal  object  of  hope 
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or  fear,  and  his  presence  must  be  always  impatiently  ex- 
pected ;  whenever,  also,  lie  re-appears,  lie  should  bring 
«i(h  him  some  subject  for  renewing  the  interest,  and  en- 
creaaing  the  animation  of  the  piece. 

Homer,  Virgil,  Ariosto  and  Tasso  present  a  treasury  of 
characliTs  ;  in  delineating  which,  these  pictorial  bards 
have  excelled  ;  they  exhibit  the  finest  and  faithfulest  de- 
scription of  mankind.  Perliaps  the  great  Turquato,  in  this 
respect,  outrivals  the  rest.  His  characters  are  drawn 
with  a  philosophic  hand,  they  are  ever  true  and  consistent. 
Go/redo,  fUnaido,  Argante,  Tancredi,  Saladiao,  Armida, 
Clwinda,  Ermiuia,  &c.,  are  perfect  and  finished  portraits, 
and  cannot  be  too  much  studied.  The  secondary  per- 
sonages uffhis  poem  are  also  drawn  in  an  admirable  style, 
and  they  are  worthy  of  imitation. 

Soliloquy ;  this  woi-d  designates  that  reflection  and 
reasoning  a  man  holds  with  himself.  Monologue  is  a  sort 
of  dialogue,  in  which  a  character  performs  at  once  his  own 
part  and  that  of  some  confidential  person.  If  soliloquy 
may  be  frequently  found  in  nature,  it  is  not  wrong  to  in- 
troduce it  into  the  drama.  There  are  certain  interesting 
aituations  in  ordinary  life  where  a  person  finds,  that  it  is 
in  himself  alone  be  can  confide,  and  he  accordingly  enters 
into  a  monologue.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  admit  these  sort 
of  addresses  into  the  Ballet ;  if  they  are  attempted,  the 
subject  of  them  must  be  easily  imagined,  and  they  mmt 
contain  only  such  ideas  as  can  be  expressed  by  pantomimic 
gesture.  The  action  employed  must  be  of  asimple  nature, 
calculated  to  convey  the  thought  with  clearness,  ease  and 
precision. 

Soliloquii^s  which  suppose  but  one  person  are,  therefore, 
not  BO  difficult  of  execution  as  monologues.  They  require 
an  exalted  and  imposing  style.  They  produce  a  good  effect 
when   properly     introduced,    and    when   they  appear  a 
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natural  consequence  of  that  part  of  the  piece  that  preceded 
them.  The  pantomimic  action  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed^  requires  the^eatest  attention  and  study,  otherwise 
tbey  become  totally  unintelligible. 

There  should  always  appear  a  good  reason  for  the  in- 
troduction of  soliloquies  and  monx)logues  ;  and  the  com- 
poser should  make  an  appropriate  use  of  them.  Some 
authors  are  too  lavish  in  the  employment  of  them  in  their 
productions ;  but  this  is  extremely  blameable^^.  Soliloquy 
is  a  refuge  and  resource  for  writers,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
abused.  They  must  arise  naturally  out  of  the  subject, 
and  be  essential  to  its  explanation.  A  person  finding  him- 
self alone,  gives  himself  up  freely  to  his  reflections  ;  the 
feelings^  under  the  influence  of  which  he  labours,  break 
forth  into  exclamation  from  time  to  time,  accompanied  by 
a  peculiar  species  of  gesture  ;  but  all  this  is  done  in  a  sort 
of  under  tone,  and  generally  lasts  not  long;  he  does  not, 
however,  ask  himself  questions  and  reply  like  any  one 
deranged. 

This  appears  to  be  the  simple  and  original  state  of  the 
soliloquy  ;  and  keeping  this  always  in  mind,we  may  heighten 
and  adorn  its  expression  by  the  power  of  gesture.  Nature 
is  generally  content  with  very  little  gesticulation  to  explain 
her  intentions  ;  but  those  signs  she  does  employ  clearly 
express  what  passes  within  us,  by  their  energy  and  pro- 
priety. The  language  of  nature  is  simple,  and  if  an  actor 
will  strive  to  imitate  it,  his  Pantomime  will  triumph  by 
such  an  effort.  Scenes  of  a  monologous  nature  fre- 
quently produce  a  powerful  effect,  particularly  in  the 
hands  of  a  performer  of  talent,  who  will  sometimes  adorn 
them  with  all  the  beauties  of  his  art. 

Many  of  the  ancient  Pantomimes  were  nothing  more  than 
monologues^  and  were  represented  by  a  single  performer, 
who  undertook  to  describe  every  character  mentioned  in  the 
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"  Mu»ic  and  dancing  are  a  roamed  pair." — LtciiJi- 

The  ancients  required  that  a  peHect  agreement  should 
exist  between  the  expression  of  music  and  the  move- 
ments of  (lancing.  Every  gesture,  and  every  change  of 
countenance  in  the  performer,  was  supposed  to  he  pni- 
dnced  by  the  peculiar  measure  and  rythmus  of  the  air, 
and  the  air  wns  made  to  respond  and  reflect.  a»  it  were, 
every  pantomimic  movement  in  its  mtludy  and  nrndula- 
tions  *°.  In  the  cultivation  of  such  an  ait.  both  luftc  and 
reason  should  be  consulted.  This  agreement  was  made 
by  the  Italians  an  important  study,  particularly  with  re- 
spect lo  their  Pantomimes.  But,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, it  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  extent  of  af< 
fecting  to  present  a  step  and  a  gesture  for  every  note. 
Dramatic  illusion  may  be  destroyed  by  being  overacted. 

Music  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Ballet;  by  its  power- 
ful means,  the  tnitb,  force,  and  charm  of  pantomimic  act- 
ing is  brought  to  perfection ;  and  by  their  delightful  union 
the  most  surprising  ftfiects  are  produced". 

The  music  of  the  ancienta,  as  well  as  their  poetry,  con- 
tained a  variety  of  rythiuuses,  measures,  and  styles,  the 
nature  of  which  served  lo  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
soul,  in  a  most  impressive  manner.     The  most  pariicniai' 
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attention  was  paid  lo  suiting  the  action  to  the  music  ex- 
act))' ;  and  those  who  failed  to  ohseive  this  rule,  were 
severely  attucked  and  censured. 

Scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  to  adapt  the  music  with 
precision  to  pantomimic  gesture.  P.irlicular  attention  also 
should  be  paid  to  avoid  those  mistakes  to  which  we  are 
but  too  often  witnesses,  namely,  the  ridiculous  endeavour 
to  suit  an  air  taken  Irom  a  serious  opera  to  the  action  of 
those  who  are  performing  a  comic  scene ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, pretending  to  represent  the  discnurse  of  two  grave 
characters  by  playing  gay  dancing  music.  This  would 
be  doing,  as  the  satiric  artist  has  it, — "Cantar  su  la 
cjaccona  il  miserere."— S a  lv.  Rosa*.  The  music  should 
describe  the  characters  and  passions  belonging  to  it ; 
■triving  to  strengthen  and  complete  the  picture.  The  ac- 
cent and  melody  of  the  airs,  should  always  vary  with  the 
subject  of  the  Ballet.  The  music  of  an  Asiatic  Ballet 
ought  certainly  to  be  of  a  different  character  to  that  of 
which  the  scene  and  action  lie  in  a  village ;  again,  the 
rythmus  and  melody  of  the  airs  in  a  mythologic  Ballet 
must  not  be  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  a  ballet  of  chi- 
valry and  romance.  A  perfect  analogous  concord  should 
subsist  between  what  wc  see  and  what  we  hear.  The 
ideas  of  the  composer  should  accord  with  those  of  the  au- 
thor ;  and  the  labours  of  both  should  he  ever  most  closely 
and  agreeably  united. 

Let  us  profit  by  the  examples  of  the  ancients,  and  at- 
tend to  the  lessons  of  the  great  masters  of  Italy.  By 
these  means  the  multitude  may  be  reclaimed  to  a  just 
taste  for  music  of  a  description  truly  pathetic,  capable 
of  delighting  the  soul  as  well  as  the  sense;  of  a  style, 
also,  so  pure  that  it  ceases  to  delight  as  soon  as  the  artist 
neglects  tbe  rules  of  science  and  the  laws  of  reason''* 
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"  Loiii  l£i  oTDemras  froidi,  lei  dtluli  luparflut. 
Tout  ce  qu  'on  peinl  de  trop  ptae  sur  le  tiuui ," 
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I  Aristotle  recommends  embellishmeut.  and,  indeed,  pro- 
I  ductions  of  importance  atand  in  need  of  such  an  addition. 
,  A  theatrical  representntion,  to  be  complete,  requires  deco- 
ntions,  properties,  and  costume  ;  for  though  acting  and 
declamation  may  he  fine,  and  singing  charming,  they  still 
stand  in  need  of  tliese  powerful  and  palpable  ilhisioni. 
D'Alembert  justly  remarks,  how  small  and  faint  is  the  dra- 
matic charm  that  is  exhibited  at  the  performance  of  French 
tragedies.  Those  produclion!<,  though  of  a  noble  nature, 
can  never  produce  the  effect  intended,  unassisted  as  they  are 
by  theatrical  emhelhshment.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  daxzle 
the  multitude  by  too  great  a  display  of  machinery  and  orna- 
ment ;  and  when  these  are  not  required  by  the  subject,  I 
feel  justified  in  treating  them  with  contempt;  with  respect 
to  the  Ballet,  it  is  rather  on  pantomimic  cvpression,  and  on 
dancing,  that  I  would  rest  my  claim  to  approbation ;  and 
from  the  propter  application  of  these  two  arts  I  dare  augur 
entire  success.  I  should  not  seek  merely  to  satisfy  the  eye, 
I  would  attempt  also  to  touch  the  heart,  and  good  Panto- 
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tniine,  explained  by  good  music,  in  capable  of  moving  the 
beart  deeply. 

Costume,  properties,  machinery,  and  decorations  are 
particularly  requiuite  in  embellishing  the  Grand  Ballet"- 
This  theatrical  display  is  indispensable  also  in  pieces  of 
the  fabulous  or  heroic  kind.  If  the  study  of  paiating  be 
considered  necessary  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
dancing,  the  assistance  of  that  art  is  required  in  adorning 
the  entire  actiou.  When,  however,  these  embeUiehments 
do  not  arise  out  of  the  subject,  and  so  become  necessary 
to  it,  they  lose  their  chanii,  and  become  useless  and  heavy. 
"  It  ap])ear8  to  me,"  says  Dauberval.  "  that  the  most 
essential  parts  of  tht  Ballet  are  dancing,  Poutomime,  music, 
painting;  and  all  other  embellishments,  should  be — 
"  P«r  bcllexza  di  parii  aggiunie  iiisieme, 
F.  con  giuila  misura  in  uncompoale." 

T*S60. 

It  IB  a  systeuiiitic  and  harmonious  union  of  these  by  which 
the  senses  are  delighted,  nay,  even  ravished.  Though  em- 
bellishment should  be  properly  introduced,  still  it  is  not 
upon  that  alone  success  depends.  The  heart  must  be 
first  interested,  and  the  study  of  ornaments  may  follow  as 
secondary  ;  and  it  belongs  to  taste  and  judgment  appropri- 
ately to  arrange  them,  placing  them  only  where  they  seem 
to  be  required.  Pantomimic  action  must  claim  our  prin- 
cipal care  throughout  the  piece,  to  which  scenery  and  em- 
bellishment are  certainly  necessary,  but  subservient. 

When  an  indifferent  composer  is  determined  to  obtain 
success,  he  Snds  himself  obliged  to  display  to  the  public 
tinsel  finery,  dazzling  colours,  properties  of  every  descrip- 
tion, dresses  bedecked  with  gold  and  silver,  a  multitude 
of  mechanic  tricks,  and  a  crowd  of  characters.  He  ex- 
pects by  all  this  theatrical  noise  and  parade  to  excite  in- 
terest, but  he  is  deceived.     His  production  pleases  for  a 
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while,  until  critics  and  connoisseurs  inform  him  to  what 
rank  he  belongs.  These  self-constituted  artists,  who 
would  wish  to  adorn  themselves  with  the  laurels  of  talent, 
act  like  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  ancient,  who,  unable 
■imply  to  represent  the  beauty  and  grace  of  Helen,  dressed 
her  in  jewels  and  embroiderj-.  "  You  must  paint  her  hand- 
some, not  rich,"  said  his  master.  That  which  pleases  the 
eye  without  satisfying  the  mind,  is  not  received  long. 

Scenery  and  embellishment  naturally  belong  to  Ballets. 
They  should  be  appropriately  varied,  and  whatever  is  in- 
troduced should  be  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  piece; 
every  ornament  must  have  a  meaning  and  a  reason  **. 
If  it  is  a  fault  in  plays  to  be  continually  changing 
the  scene  of  action,  even  in  the  same  act,  so  as  to 
confuse  the  attention  and  spoil  the  interest,  it  is  stilt 
more  blameable,  not  to  avoid  such  an  error  in  Ballets, 
where  pantomimic  action,  in  certain  situations,  cannot,  like 
words,  either  connect  one  scene  with  another,  or  show  a 
reason  for  sudden  changes. 

Hence,  it  appears,  thatwhateverchangeawc  make,  what- 
ever novelty  and  variety  we  introduce  into  a  Ballet,  our 
first  and  principal  care  must  be,  not  to  break  the  thread 
f  of  its  history,  which  thread  is  represented  and  sustained 
by  panlomimie  gesture.  This  gesture  is  the  only  means 
in  which  the  mind  confides  for  an  explanation  of  what  is 
going  forward  ;  and  which  is  now  interrupted  and  de- 
stroyed, by  dancing  continued  to  a  most  unreasonable 
length  of  time.  To  this  practice,  perhaps,  principally 
may  be  attributed,  the  just  complaints  so  frequently  vented 
against  the  prevailing  system  of  Ballet  representation. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


ON    COSTUME. 


'' La  leggiadria  del  Testiniy  che  tanta  vaghezza  a  natural  beltade 
accresoe.** — ALCAaom. 

Each  performer  should  be  obliged  to  wear  that  species  of 
costume  which  is  exactly  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  the 
character  he  represents.  Every  remarkable  characteris- 
tic of  dress  should  be  carefully  studied ;  after  which  they 
may  be  modified  and  embellished  as  theatrical  taste  shall 
dictate. 

This  is  an  art  that  should  not  be  neglected  in  theatres, 
since  it  greatly  increases  stage  effect,  and  is  advantageous 
both  to  the  dancers  and  to  those  who  perform  Pantomime. 
Persons  of  our  profession  cannot  be  too  studious  to  dress 
in  such  a  style  as  not  to  prevent  the  display  of  attitudes  used 
in  dancing,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  true 
character  of  the  costume.  Dancers  are  frequently 
obliged  to  make  great  alterations  in  their  dresses,  when 
the  peculiarity  of  shape  or  make  might  prevent  or  conceal 
the  grace  of  their  motions.  They  require,  in  short,  to  be 
lightly  and  elegantly  habited ;  and  their  costume  should 
be  so  arranged,  as  to  add  a  new  charm  to  the  art. 

If,  for  instance,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  Turk  or 
eastern  caliph  dancing,  could  such  a  thing  be  effected 
with  their  usual  enormous  costume  ?    To  attempt  it  would 
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be  ridiculous  to  the  utmost ;  the  dancer  would  be  impri- 
soned in  his  apparel,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  dis- 
playing the  Bimplest  movements.  Or,  i-ould  it  be  ex- 
pected that  any  performer  in  the  part  of  an  ancient 
knight,  should  attempt  to  expose  himself  in  a  dance,  ha- 
bited in  boots  and  spurs,  military  gloves,  mantle  and  scarf? 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  court  dress  of  those  times 
was  cliivalric  and  picturesque,  but  were  it  preserved  by 
dancers  in  all  its  severe  formalities,  it  would  he  found  im- 
practicably heavy.  Would  any  one  require  of  us  to  exe- 
cute well  struck  positions,  clothed  in  the  furred  robes  of 
Russia,  or  ihe  thick  stuff"  gowns  of  Poland,  accompanied 
by  caps  and  boots  of  a  fashion  almost  barbarous  ?  Truth 
and  nature  cannot  appear  simply  as  such  at  the  theatre.  A 
certain  resemblance  to  these  can  be  always  preserved,  but 
still  remember  to  display  so  much  only,  as  is  pleasing  and 
decorous.  Adorn  the  original  model,  and  reject  what  is 
faulty  in  it. 

In  Italy,  and  particularly  at  the  great  theatre  of  Milan, 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  is  paid  to  the  peculiarities 
of  costume  in  their  Ballets.  With  them  nothing  is  of 
greater  moment  than  the  dressing  a  piece.  Kvery  habit 
is  constructed  af^er  authentic  monuments  of  art ;  and  nc>- 
ihing  is  led  unessayed  by  the  management  to  complete 
the  theatrical  iUusinn.  It  were  indeed  sometimes  to  be 
wished  that  Italian  artists  would  not  copy  with  so  severe 
an  exactness  those  costumes,  the  form  of  which  restrains 
the  easy  movements  of  the  body,  and  prevents  a  freedom 
of  pantomimic  action ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  Ballet-master 
should  certainly  sacrifice  something  to  the  graces. 

In  France,  excepting  at  the  Opera  of  Paris,  every  one 
has  to  find  his  own  drcsncs  ;  and  be  arranges  them,  cona«- 
quently,  according  to  the  imperfect  ideas  he  may  have 
formed  of  peculiar  styles  in  costume.     Hence  it  happens 
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that  the  chsracters  of  a  piece  are  very  rarely  seen  to  be 
babiled  either  with  truth  or  dignity.  Many  of  those  per- 
formers, indeed,  want  the  means  to  perfect  their  imicatiuns. 
In  proviacial  theatres,  neither  actor  nor  audience  pay  any 
■ttendon  to  costume  ;  if  they  are  but  gay,  and  fit  the  shape 
well,  nothing  further  is  required.  The  principal  perform- 
en  indeed  are  mure  appropriately  dressed  ;  but  those  of 
the  secondary  and  lowest  class  are  habited  in  the  most 
paltry  manner.  These  glaring  faults  belong  to  the  pecu- 
Bar  system  of  management  in  France,  and  consequently 
the  artistes  must  not  be  exclusively  blamed.  Some  means 
indeed  ought  to  be  suggested  to  remedy  the  defects  at- 
tendnig  the  French  theatrical  government;  that,  however, 
cannot  now  form  a  part  of  our  inquiries.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  condemning  certain  per- 
formers, who,  through  ignorance  and  inattention,  commit 
the  most  palpable  blunders,  not  caring  to  preserve  a  shade 
of  resemblance  between  their  habits  and  what  is  really 
original ;  yet  these  are  well  provided  by  the  management 
nitfa  atl  that  is  requisite  for  costume,  and  have,  besides,  at 
Paris,  every  opportunity  of  consulting  productions  of  art 
and  of  inquiring  of  men  of  learning.  Their  faults  there- 
fore are  inexcusable;  let  those  young  persons  who  follow 
the  theatrical  profession  avoid  their  example  *. 

Talma  performed  the  part  of  Coriolanus  in  a  rich  tunic 
and  a  Grecian  helmet,  which  he  had  worn  in  the  part  of 
Achilles.  Thus  exchanging  the  appropriate  and  una- 
dorned simplicity  of  the  Roman  casque,  for  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Grecian  armour.  The  same  performer,  also, 
played  Niom^de   in    the  costume  he   had   displayed  as 

*  From  !!ucb  remarks  aa  these  it  must  appear  Ihat  M.  B.  is  unirersal 
in  his  iDlentions;  he  endeavours  to  establish  dramniic  truth;  and  to 
expose  thealriciil  abiurditics  wherever  he  Hnii  iheiii. 
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'   Orestes.     This  might  appear  incredible  when  reUteil  of 

L  Buch  an  actor,  who  is  esteemed  the  founder  of  tragic  co«- 

l  ^me  in  France.     Lavigne,   the  celebrated  singer,  who 

I^IkH  one  of  the  first  places  at  the  Acatlemy  of  ^futic, 

\  played  the  part  of  Orpheus  with  the  helmet  and  sword  of 

X^diiUet.     Thus  the  Thracian  bard  appeared  in  the  hor- 

\  TOwed  amis  of  the  Grecian  hero.     This  performer  also 

J  appeared  before  the  audience  as  a  Roman  consul,  adorned 

f  with  the  costume  of  Greece,  the  magnificence  of  which 

f  was  worthy  of  Alcibiades  himself;  and  certainly  the  severe 

I  and  plain  republicans  of  ancient  Rome  never  dreamt  of 

beholding  their  chief  in  such  sumptuous  garments.     The 

tame  Lavigne  performed  the  shepherd  in  the  Decin  du 

V\Uage,  or  Village  Conjuror,  dressed  in  a  shirt,  the  bo- 

.  aom  of  which  was  plaited  nith  the  greatest  nicety,  worked 

,  and  trimmed  with  lace.    His  coat  was  sillc,  decorated  with 

[  utin   rihands,  and   cut  af\er  the  fashion  of  G^liot,  the 

\  Jtinger.     His  waistcoat  was  dimity ;  while  his  caporhat  was 

*  carried  to  a  point  hke  a  conjuror's,  and  thus  this  piece  of 

i  extravagance  was  completed.     Vcstris  danced  the  part  of 

&e  lover,  in  the  Ballet  entitled  La  Fille  tnal-gard^e,  in 

'  one   of  those  fashionable  dresses  in  which  an  exquitite 

would  go  to  some  ball.     He  played  also  the  part  of  Mara 

beardless  as  a  boy,  and  barefooted  loo ;  not  being  biis- 

L  Icined,  he  might  at  least  have  a])peared  in  simple  sandals. 

Tn  his  Bullet  of  The  Barber  of  Seville,  where  he  sustains 

I   the  character  of  Count  Altnarica,  instead  of  disguising 

1  himself  as  a  farrier,  according  to  the  piece,  he  performed 

[  th;it  amusing  scene  of  the  second  act  in  an  elegant  ofii- 

[  cer's  uniform,  wearing  silk  stockings.     The  same  artUte 

r  danced  in  the  opera  of  Atitlippe  in  a  tunic  and  turban.' 

Melle.  Georges  appeared  in  the  part  of  Clj/femnettre 

wearing  the  same  scarf  and  tunic  she  had  worn  in  the  part 

of  Idamie.     A  certain  critic  observed  upon  this,  that  she 
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was  more  excusable  for  having  dressed  a  Grecian  lady  in 
Chinese  costume  than  Voltaire  was  for  having  endued  a 
Chinese  with  virtues  of  so  sublime  a  description.  This 
actress  frequently  confounds  the  garments  of  Greece  with 
those  of  Rome.  She  has  also  the  weakness  and  afiecta- 
tion  of  displaying  her  diamonds  on  every  occasion,  and  in  j 
every  species  of  character.  She  decks  herself  with  them  ] 
even  when  personating  Attttgoiie,  who  accompanies  her 
father  in  circumstances  of  misfortune  and  wretchedness. 
There  are  those  who  can  remember  Lafond  performing 
Pygmalion  in  the  same  magnificient  attire  he  had  worn 
as  Nero,  Niomedet,  who  should  be  plainly  habited,  as 
be  appears  incognito,  at  his  father's  court,  was  played  by 
this  actor  in  the  splendid  dress  o£Ninias. 

When  the  Ballet-master  issues  out  his  orders  for  coa- 
tume,  let  him  pay  attention  that  there  be  some  sort  of  unison 
between  the  character  of  the  dresses  and  that  of  the 
scenery;  the  colours  of  which  may  be  different  to  the  scenei 
but  not  more  splendid.  In  dressing  the  costume  peculiar 
to  s  country,  the  period  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  should 
be  carefiilly  examined  and  imitated.  The  selection  and 
disporation  of  coloius  and  shades  must  he  intrusted  to 
taste. 

Costume,  in  short,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  kind  of  epi- 
tome of  history,  geography,  and  chronology  ;  for  it  not 
only  determines  the  country,  but,  if  exactly  adhered  to, 
declares  even  the  epoch  of  lime  to  which  the  piece  relates; 
a  man  of  sense  and  general  information  will  require  no- 
thing but  costume,  strictly  true,  to  direct  him  to  the  country 
and  period  of  a  drama,  though  he  had  never  read  or  seen 
it  before.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  cogent 
reasons  than  these,  to  show  the  importance  of  paying  ri- 
gorous attention  to  costume. 
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CHAPTER  XVMI. 


ON   FRRNCH  COMPOSERS   *ND  MiM 
PEUPORMRKs. 


I.'fimf  veul  ctre  imue,  cl  senlir  eil  win  lorL 
L'inaction,  pour  elle,  est  une  lente  iron. 
£t  oelie  activity,  parlage  de  son  itre, 
Au  feu  (le!  pas&ioiis,  elle  le  doil  peui  tUP. 


Geneballv  Speaking,  French  Composers,  or  Ballet-mas- 
ters, neglect  in  their  productions  to  preserve  the  interest 
of  the  action.  They  are  defective  both  in  variety  and  in- 
cident ;  thus,  weak  anti  void  of  theatrical  effect,  it  is  im- 
possible they  can  please  long.  As  it  has  been  already 
observed,  action,  passion,  and  intrigue  are  always  looked 
for  on  the  stage,  and  without  these  tlie  attention  can  be 
neither  fixed  nor  pleased. 

The  French  composers  should  model  their  scenes  upon 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  great  masters,  and 
particularly  upon  those  important  composition?  that  adorn 
the  drama.  These  writers  deal  too  much  in  the  mytholo- 
gic  style ;  they  seem  determined  to  repeat,  without  in- 
termission, the  same  tales  and  descriptions  contained  in 
ancient  fiction,  and  in  the  Metamorphoses.     This  renders 
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their  productions  flat,  monotonous  and  wearisome.  The 
characters  of  their  pieces  are  ever  Venus,  Cupid,  Flora,  Ze- 
phyr, the  Graces,  sports,  and  pleasures  ;  and  with  these 
the  audience  are  doomed  to  be  treated  ad  nauseam. 
Though  only  a  Divertissement,  Olympue  and  its  inhabit- 
aots  are  still  crowded  in.  Were  this  style  but  altered, 
agreeable  Dovelties  might  succeed,  and  public  attention 
would  be  drawn  and  amused. 

The  ancient  and  modem  history  of  every  country  and 
people,  the  accounts  of  celebrated  men  of  every  age,  the 
relations  of  traveUers,  and  the  writings  of  great  authors, 
present  an  infinite  number  of  fine  subjects,  perfectly  fitted 
to  be  represented  as  Bnllets ;  to  such,  artists  should  direct 
their  abilities  and  attention ;  while,  by  clothing  these  in 
a  dramatic  garb,  their  own  names  would  become  distin- 
guished. A  selection  of  these  events,  exploits,  and  deeds 
of  renown 

" — argomenlo  grande 

Poigc  a.  i  pii]  dolli  ingegni ."     Piwdaii. 

It  has  often  been  wished  that  persons  of  talent  would 
apply  themselves  to  composing  on  those  subjects,  hitherto 
totally  neglected  at  French  theatres ;  and  that  enlightened 
composers  would  prefer  history  to  mythology,  selecting, 
with  taste,  such  parts  as  may  be  appropriated  to  dancing, 
and  which  are  susceptible  of  beautiful  scenery.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  subjects  of  this  class,  worked  up  with  talent 
and  art,  would  be  certain  of  success.  By  thus  varying 
tbe  amusement  of  the  public,  the  Ballet  would  gain  in  the 
end,  and  become  more  popular.  Sometimes  a  fable,  an 
anecdote,  a  romance,  or  a  poem,  may  suggest  the  plot  of  a 
Ballet.  A  hint  of  this  sort  is  often  sufficient  for  the  man 
of  genius  ;  he  seizes,  illustrates,  augments,  and  embellishes 
it ;  and  theatrical  mechanism  brings  the  whole  to  perfec- 
tion. 
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A  great  number  of  operas,  by  Quinault,  by  A.  Zeno, 
and  Metestasio,  have  been  altered  and  adapted  to  Ballets 
in  Italy :  why  then  should  not  the  same  thing  be  done  in 
France  t  The  pomp,  parade,  and  magnificence  peculiar  to 
the  Grand  Ballet  d' Action  would  even  heighten  the  interest 
of  a  fine  play.  Let,  therefore,  productions  of  a  noble  and 
pathetic  nature  be  sought  after;  a  national  theatre  re- 
quires gicat  and  powerful  representations.  Several  Bal- 
lets indeed  have  been  represented  at  the  opera  of  Paris 
composed  in  a  style  somewhat  ditTerent  from  those  usually 
produced  :  L'  Enfant  prodigue,  Le  Rttour  d'  Uly»se,Nina, 
Cl^opdtri;  and  some  others  of  the  same  class,  were  very 
well  received  by  the  public;  why,  therefore,  do  not  the 
authors  of  these  strive  to  obtain  new  honours,  by  continu- 
ing in  such  a  career?  They  were  not  even  followed  by 
imitators  bold  enough  to  continue  in  what  had  been  so  hap- 
pily begun.  The  enterprise  was  noble  and  worthy  of 
praise ;  and  had  they  proceeded  steadily  in  the  path  they 
had  discovered,  success  must  have  crowned  their  perse- 
verance. The  most  plausible  reason,  I  suppose,  that  can 
be  advanced  for  such  indolence  or  irresolution,  is  the  de- 
fective state  of  their  Pantomime,  which  is  incapable  of  ex- 
plaining sentiment,  and  which  fails  even  in  those  necessary 
gestures  that  are  employed  to  indicate  surrounding  objects; 
consequently,  it  cannot  enter  into  detail,  and  its  language 
IB  often  obscure*'.  Pantomime  failing  in  that  class  of 
gestures  which  describe  sentiment,  and  those  other  natu- 
ral and  imitative  motions  not  being  clearly  made  out,  the 
whole  must  become  languishing  and  uninteresting. 

With  such  means  as  these,  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit 
the  intrigue  ofa  piece;  frccjuent  interruptions  by  interven- 
ing scenes,  which  suspend  the  action,  require  the  most 
exact  explanation.  Thus,  not  being  able  to  obt^  a  clear 
elucidation  of  their  ideas,  French  composers  are  obliged  to 
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coaBne  themselves  to  subjects  of  a  plain  and  simple  con- 
struction, to  well  known  events,  and  to  such  as  have  al- 
ready been  treated  on.  •  Added  to  these,  a  faulty  system, 
and  certain  foolish  customs,  prevent  the  progress  of  this 
art  amongst  them.  Every  one  fears  to  attempt  an  innova- 
ikm,  and  would  imagine  himself  ruined  the  moment  he 
dared  to  quit  the  track  marked  out  for  him  by  preceding 
authors.  Ignorance  is  satisfied,  and  envy  triumphs  at  such 
imbecility. 

A  profound  study  of  Pantomime  will  discover  the  means 
of  explaining  every  description  of  subje^ct.  It  will  aug- 
ment the  resources  of  the  Ballet-master,  and  will  contri- 
bate  to.  vary  his  compositions.  Were  this  study  pursued 
in  France,  they  would  consequently  soon  enlarge  the  limits 
of  their  subjects. 

In  selecting  originals,  seek  variety ;  choose  of  every  style, 
of  every  class.  Always  copy  from  productions  of  talent, 
not  from  those  of  mediocrity  ;  and  in  this  we  should  not 
be  swayed  either  by  caprice  or  private  interest.  Nature, 
ever  varied  and  fruitful,  will  continually  supply  entire  sub- 
jects, or  hints  at  least.  Neither  are  the  works  of  poets 
and  historians  yet  exhausted,  they  still  present  great  re- 
sources to  the  Ballet-master.  The  same  subjects,  too,  may 
be  again  and  differently  treated.  It  is  no  difficult  matter 
for  a  man  of  genius  to  give  a  fresh  form  and  a  different  turn 
to  what  has  already  been  before  the  public.  Art  can  add 
a  new  interest  to  a  known  subject.  A  lively  and  active 
imagination  surmounts  every  obstacle.  Thus  there  appears 
to  be  a  crowd  of  characters  to  describe ;  and  the  French 
artist  will  dispose  of  them  in  a  manner  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  his  production. 
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CHAPTliR  XIX. 


ON    ITALIAN    COUPUSEKS    AND    M1MI':S,    (JR    flALLET 
PERPUBMERH. 


Is  tmitntif)  (Item  a  la  rta.]ii6  ce  qu'  elle  a  d'odimx,  «l  n'en 
ce  i)ue  qu'  elle  k  d'ini^ressaDi.    II  suii  de  li),  qu'il  t»ut 
iSpargneraux  ipeclaleun  k*  tmoiions   imp  ptniblrs  ti  itop  doulod- 


If  French  composers  give  ii|i  too  much  tolhe  fabulous 
style,  the  Italians  appear  to  ahandon  themsehes  loo  uiucli 
to  the  tragic,  and  in  their  productions  scenes  are  rarely  ex- 
hibited that  are  calculated  to  relieve  the  depression  of 
mind  caused  by  the  gloominess  of  the  subject.  These 
mournful  pieces  arc  characterized  by  scenes  of  a  horrible 
description ;  and  the  stage  appears  like  the  theatres  of 
old,  where  gladiators  came  to  combat  and  die.  The  ima- 
gination of  such  writers  delights  to  revel  amid  slaughter 
and  tombs ;  the  furies  of  destruction  seem  to  attend  all 
their  conceptions ;  and  their  dark  and  dreadful  exhibitions 
generally  terminate  with  crimes  or  revolting  executions. 
Cold  enthusiasts  may  applaud  such  a  style,  while  they  re- 
main unmoved  at  representations  of  true  pathos ;  sublime 
composition  has   no  attraction  for  them.  The  muUitude 
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also  delight  in  euch  exhibitions  ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of 
trne  taste  to  destroy  the  charm  '^.  The  dance  withdraws 
itself  from  such  terrible  scenes ;  Terpsichore  flies  from 
the  sight  of  murder,  death  and  corpses.  There  are  cer- 
tain things  that  eliould  be  kept  entirely  away  from  the 
scene,  and  there  are  others  of  whicli  a  glimpse  is  suiBcient. 

Too  much  attention  Ciinnot  be  paid  in  selecting  subjects 
intended  for  Ballets.  Those  in  which  dancing  may  be  in- 
troduced, must  not  be  appropriated  to  the  tragic  style ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  the  gay  movements  of  the  comic  ought  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  tragic  gravity  and  pathos.  When 
working  up  serious  subjects,  the  original,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  must  be  modified  and  embellished. 
Those  representations  that  are  rather  horrid  than  tragic 
should  never  slain  the  scene  ;  they  are  rejected  by  good 
sense,  and  our  feelings  are  wounded  by  them.  Many 
artists  are  aware  of  the  defects  of  such  pieces ;  but  still  do 
not  avoid  them  while  composing  for  certain  audiences, 
whose  taste  appears  to  rival  that  of  the  more  serious  and 
calculating  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames*. 

The  Italians  hke  to  be  deeply  affected  and  agitated  by 
the  power  of  theatrical  representation.  Melpomene  holds 
strong  dominion  over  them,  while  the  empire  of  her  sister 
Thalia  is  weak.  Such  a  predilection  may  be  attributed 
to  the  force  and  fire  of  their  imagination,  and  to 
a  deep  and  characteristic  sensibility.  They  require  to 
be  as  much  moved  and  transported  by  a  Ballet  as  by  a 
spoken  piece.  They  require  of  [luntomimic  performers 
the  utmost  exertion ;  and  criticise  a  Ballet-master  as  ua- 
sparingly  as  they  would  a  dramatic  poet.  This  severity^ 
however,  is  advantageous  to  the  art,  since  it  excites  talen^  ■A 
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and  is  a  proof  of  ilie  great  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  public. 
It  may  be  remarked  of  those  artists  to  whom  ibis  chapter 
is  dedicated,  that  the  Pantomime  of  their  pieces  absorbs 
all  the  action,  to  the  cselusloD  of  dancing.  That,  however, 
cannot  be  called  Ballet  that  consists  of  Pantomime  only. 
Those  plots,  therefore,  should  be  chosen  in  which  dancing 
can  be  appropriately  introduced,  for  it  would  be  impos- 
Bible  and  ridiculous  to  exhibit  a  DircWissef/t^n/ on  a  subject 
of  a  character  too  tragic  for  such  joyous  amusement.  Let 
the  colouring  of  your  picture  be  varied,  but  let  that  variety 
be  disposed  with  art.  Thus,  let  gloomy  scenes  be  insensibly 
shaded  off  into  the  light  and  gay.  Painful  and  pleasant 
emotions  depend  upon  such  an  arrangemfnl,  which,  if 
managed  with  ta^te  and  judgment,  enable  us  to  witness, 
without  surprise,  tragic  scenes  succeeded  by  the  graceful 
movements  of  the  dance.  Such  well-disposed  cuntnists 
as  these  constitute  the  Ballet,  instead  of  the  simple  Pan- 
tomime. And  in  this  method  certain  tragic  subjects  also 
might  be  treated,  which,  at  first,  might  not  seem  adapted 
to  the  object  of  a  Ballet. 

In  Italy,  excellent  historic  and  mythologic  Ballets  have 
been  produced ,  and  represented  with  such  magnificence  and 
perfection  as  have  remained  unrivalled  ;  and  the  severest 
critics  found  themselves  obliged  to  applaud.  These, 
however,  exhibited  no  disgusting  horrors,  nor  any  cir- 
cumstance tending  to  corrupt  the  manners.  Those  who 
wish  to  attain  celebrity  as  composers  should  constantly 
refer  to  such  models,  keeping  them  ever  in  view,  even 
amidst  their  own  inventions;  thus  would  they  secure  the 
applause  of  men  of  taste.  By  this  method,  young  com- 
posers would  avoid  committing  these  two  pslpable  errors : 
first,  that  of  seeking  to  inspire  horror  instead  of  pathos  ; 
and  that  of  making  Pantomimes  Instead  of  Ballets.  In  a 
Ballet  the  dance  should  partake  of  the  plot  and  interest  of 
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the  piece,  at  the  same  time  that  it  becomes  an  ornament 
to  it.  Some  Italian  artists,  either  from  an  ignorance  of 
the  art,  nr  from  a  determination  to  give  up  all  to  Pan- 
tomime, neglect  (lancing.  French  composers,  on  tlie  other 
baud,  pay  not  requisite  attention  to  the  art  of  gesture, 
treating  as  secondary  the  principal  and  most  important 
part  of  a  piece.  But  each  department  claims  its  due 
share  of  attention  ;  when  one  encroaches  upon  the  rights 
of  the  other,  the  performance  must  become  extravagant. 

To  the  greater  part  of  Italian  composers,  it  might  be 
suggested,  that  to  enlarge  the  Umits  of  their  pruductions, 
and  in  order  to  become  less  tragic,  and  more  varied,  they 
should  examine  the  best  ancient  and  modern  romances) 
the  renowned  deeds  of  chivalry  as  described  in  certain 
poema,  eastern  fictions,  and  fairy  prodigies.  These  works 
present  a  treasury  of  excellent  materials,  capahle  of  en- 
riching the  repertoire  of  Ballet-masters  with  every  kind 
of  novelty. 

There  are  certain  composers,  not  content  with  the  system 
of  performing  already  established  by  taste  and  reason, 
who  would  introduce  a  new  method,  of  tvliicli  the  fulluw- 
ing  are  the  principal.  They  declare  that  Pantomime 
should  be  regulated,  not  only  by  the  rt/lhmua  and  cadence 
of  the  air,  but  that  an  aetor  should  mark  with  his  arms  or 
his  legs  every  bar,  and  even  every  turn  in  a  phrase  of 
music.  They  require  also  that  a  step  should  be  executed, 
ID  certain  passages,  to  every  note.  Thus  steps  and  ges- 
tures would  be  multiphed  to  infinity,  while  the  spectator, 
dazzled  and  confused  by  rapid  motion,  finds  himself 
unable  to  attend  to  the  plot  of  the  piece.  The  performer, 
too,  exhausted  by  incessant  exertion,  finishes  the  scene, 
but  without  producing  the  least  effect.  The  consequence 
of  this  false  system  is,  that  the  dancer,  being  obliged  to 
take  for  each  single  gesture,  two  or  three  stcjn>,  to  keep  up* 
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with  the  measure  of  the  air,  and  being  obliged  also  to  fly 
over  the  stage  in  diverse  directions,  his  steps  must  absolutely 
become  pat  tlansatts,  that  is  to  say,  pas  de  bourse,  des 
ohass^,  des  conire-lena,  des  glissades,  ^c.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  would  be  the  laughable  effect  of  Pantomime 
thus  executed.  What  would  be  more  ridiculous  than  to 
see  the  most  important  characters,  such  as  heroes  ami 
divinities,  dancing  with  rapidity  ut  a  time  when  interest 
I  should  be  raised  by  gentler  and  pathetic  action  t  Com- 
I  posers  who  would  exiiibit  Pantomime  in  this  style,  are 
defective  even  in  thusi-  gestures  and  positions  they  pretend 
to  execute  by  extravagance  of  method.  How  widely  dif- 
ferent is  this  affectation  from  a  true  imitation  of  nature ! 

It  is  impossible  that  an  actor,  constrained  to  observe  tlio 
rules  of  such  a  system,  can  express  himself  with  grace  or 
ease  ;  nor  can  he  find  any  opportunity  to  give  vent  to  the 
feelings  that  agitate  him.  His  spirits  receive  a  damp,  and 
his  gesture  partakes  of  the  tiame  ■'juatity,  and  he  performs 
his  part  ineffectually.  Thb  new  method,  indeed,  con- 
sidered in  its  most  advantageous  light,  and  even  when 
sustained  by  talent,  must  ever  appear  paltry  and  insigni- 
ficant, producing  only  the  effect  of  a  puppet  set  in  motion 
by  wires.  To  sucb  a  pass  must  a  performer  come,  who 
fulls  into  the  hands  of  a  composer  of  this  class,  that  would 
bind  him  to  observe  the  rules  of  this  school,  in  order  that 
he  might,  as  it  were,  sncnfice  him  lo  this  extravagant  idol 
of  innovation. — Follow  rather  the  rules  of  truth  aiul 
beauty  : 

" i'  vo'  credere  a'  wmbianU, 

I'he  tni-lioii  efflere  lestiinon  del  cote.*' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


ON  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  BALLETS. 


**  Sua  caique  proposita  lex,  suus  decor  est ;  nee  conio&dia  Id  Cothur- 
DOS  assurgity  nee  contra  Tragoedia  socco  ingreditur." — Quintiuaiv. 

Of  the  Ballet  there  are  three  kinds : — the  serious^  the 
mekhdramatic   or  demi-earacth'e,  and  the  comic.     The 
serious   Ballet    embraces    the    following  subjects: — the 
tragicy  the  historic,  the  romantic,  the  mythologic,  the  fa- 
bulous, and  the  sacred  '^.    The  melo-dramatic  Ballet  is  of 
a  mixed  description ;  certain  passages  in  history,  some  ro- 
mantic subjects,  marvellous,  oriental,  allegoric,  pastoral, 
and  anacreontic  tales  are  admissible  to  this  class,  provided 
they  be  of  a  cast  neither  too  serious  nor  too  comic.    Sub- 
jects of  a  triumphant,  national,  bourgeois,  satirical,  trifling, 
burlesque,  heroic,  comic,  or  tragi-comic  nature,  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  comic  Ballet.     The  Divertissement,  or  JPV/e,  is 
that  theatrical  spectacle  in  which  dancing  alone  is  the  con- 
stituent part.     The  action  of  the  piece,  indeed,  excludes 
this  exhibition,  as  not  belonging  to  it ;  notwithstanding 
which,  however,  it  not  only  represents  the  celebration  of 
some  public  or  private  event,  but  Kserves  to  render  homage 
to  some  illustrious  chai'actcrs,  or  to  revive^  in  a  solemn 
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and  cei^monious  maimer,  the  remembrance  of  Bomc  re- 
nowned deed. 

It  may  be  thus  perceived  that  the  Ballet  consists  of  as 
many  varieties  as  other  theatrical  performances.  It  fol- 
io irs,  also,  that  in  pursuing  thisobjcct,  great  authors  should 
be  deeply  stu<Ucd,  together  with  the  whole  range  of  the 
drama,  and  those  good  Ballets,  also,  that  may  fall  under 
observation.  Nor  can  the  talents  of  young  composers  be 
better  employed  and  developed,  than  in  uniting  the  prin- 
ciples of  art  to  the  remarks  of  experience. 

Pity  and  terror  appertain  to  tragedy ;  those  authors, 
therefore,  who,  in  order  to  produce  striking  effects,  dis- 
pose of  evenls  so  as  to  produce  unmixed  horror,  rather 
than  simply  to  inspire  terror,  cannot  sene  as  models  in 
the  art  of  moving  the  affections,  or  of  raising  interest. 
Feeble  minds  are  greatly  alarmed  by  auch  productions; 
and  this,  in  fact,  in  thejudgment  of  men  of  taste,  whocAn 
properly  appreciate  what  is  good,  is  the  only  object  they 
attain.  These  representations  mere!yaer\e  to  augment  such 
horrible  and  disgusting  productions  as  ihe  PaiiAeniut  de 
Nic^e,  and  the  romances  of  the  Radclifle  school.  The  great 
Arouet  requires  that  the  scene  should  not  be  stained  by 
blood,  except  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when  it  be- 
comes indispensable,  and  even  then  it  should  be  executed 
with  such  care,  that  the  public  may  be  spared,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  sight  of  such  horrors.  Wc  may  remark,  also, 
with  Dubos,  that  "  it  is  not  the  quanlity  of  blood  that  is 
shed,  but  the  manner  of  shedding  it,  which  constitutes  the 
character  of  tragedy.  Besides,  tragedy,  when  extravagant, 
becomes  cold ;  and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  laugh  than 
to  weep  at  the  productions  of  a  poet,  who  fancies  that  he 
is  pathetic  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  he  spills : 
some  wicked  wag  might  even  send  to  him  for  a  list  of 
killed  and  wounded."     It  is  rarely  necessary  at  (he  thea- 
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tre  to  deepen  terror  into  horror ;  the  puthetic  alone  should 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  produce  tragic  ilKiston. 

It  was  a  custom  witli  the  ancients  that  government  should 
ftimish  poets  with  subjects  for  tragedy,  and  upon  these  the 
writers  were  obliged  to  treat.  The  most  celebrated  deeds  of 
history  or  of  fable  were  chosen,  in  order  that,  as  they  were 
generally  known,  they  might  be  the  more  certain  of  excit- 
ing genera}  interest ;  and  in  the  end  the  custom  proved 
»ery  advantageous  to  the  poet.  Comic  poets,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  allowed  to  make  choice  of  tlieir  own  subjects, 
each  selecting  whatever  was  most  agreeable  to  his  own  pe- 
culiar taste  and  genius;  they  might  invent  their  own  sub- 
ject, and  the  piece  became  entirely  their  own.  Blair 
does  not  give  sufficient  latitude  to  comic  authors  in  the 
choice  of  their  subject.  Some  Hmit  is  necessary  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  plot ;  but  it  is  my  opinion,  the  more  universal  a 
comedy  U,  the  better  it  in,  and  the  more  likely  to  meet  ■ 
with  success. 

Comedy,  in  its  beginning,  was  nothing  more  than  a  re>  '^ 
presentation  of  the  simple  truth,  which  exposed  upon  the 
stage  some  transaction  of  private  life.  Writers  having  at 
length  ceased  to  adopt  actual  occurrences,  betook  them- 
selves to  imaginative  subjects,  to  the  great  peace  and  satis- 
faction of  the  public. 

The  same  remark  cannot  be  made  with  respect  to  tra- 
gedy, because,  in  treating  on  great  and  exalted  subjects,  it 
was  always  necessary  that  they  should  be  founded  on  truth, 
or  on  fables  which,  by  becoming  well  and  universally 
known,  assumed  tlie  appearance  of  truth.  The  truth, 
however,  was  not  always  scrupulously  adhered  to  by  some 
writers,  who  paid  little  attention  to  pubhc  opinion  with 
respect  to  place  and  time.  They  even  differ  from  each 
other  in  these  particulars,  when  bringing  the  same  subject 
before  the  public.    Upon  this,  Gravina,  as  well  as  Aristotle, 
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obftervps,  that  Medt-a  did  not  kill  her  children;  that  was 
a  crime  invented  by  Euripides.  In  the  iEtlipus  of  So- 
phocles, Jocasta  strangles  herself;  according  to  Seneca,  she 
died  by  the  sword.  Both  Sophocles  nnd  Euripides  have 
written  upon  the  subject  of  Electra ;  but  one  rcpreaents 
her  a  virgin,  always  dwelling  in  her  own  country,  while  the 
Other  describes  her  fnarried  and  hving  out  of  her  native 
land.  The  latter  poet,  in  his  Trojans,  sacrifices  Pohxenes 
at  the  tent  of  Achilles ;  and  in  his  Necitba,  the  same  Po- 
lueenea  is  slain  in  Thrace. 

When  a  p^t  is  engaged  in  describing  imaginary  beings, 
he  sometimes  allows  his  fancy  to  transport  him  beyond  tJie 
bounds  of  probability,  but  some  resemblance  to  nature 
must  always  be  preserved ;  some  meaning  or  allegorical 
sense  should  always  be  perceptible.  The  poet,  in  short, 
must  imitate  those  sculptors  who,  though  producing  colos- 
sal statues,  of  dimensions  iniraenEely  super-human,  yet 
still  preserved  the  proportions  of  man  in  his  ordinary  siie. 
Taste  and  judgment  thus  ever  avoid  folly  and  extrava- 
gance ;  and  thus  treated,  subjects  of  the  fabulous,  allego- 
rical, or  fairy  nature,  may  insure  success. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  cited.  We 
may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  mak- 
ing any  alteration  either  in  history  or  fable  as  it  is  gene- 
rally received  ;  the  authors,  however,  rany  be  allowed  to 
make  some  slight  changes  in  the  action,  provided  they  are 
of  a  nature  uniform  with  the  subject,  and  calculated  to  in- 
crease dramatic  effect.  Additions  as  well  as  retrench- 
ments should  be  made  judiciously,  and  in  those  places  only 
where  they  are  required,  particular  care  being  taken  that 
the  general  resemblance  between  parts  be  not  destroyed. 
In  such  compositions  the  author  has  permission  to  exercise 
his  invention ;  but  let  him  remember  that  his  fictions 
should  wear  the  garh  of  Irutli. 
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The  Greeks  did  not  coniine  themselves  to  comedy, 
whose  province  it  is  to  describe  the  ridiculous;  nor  to 
tragedy,  which  inspires  only  terror  and  pity.  They  un- 
derstood how  to  introduce  serious  scenes  into  their  co- 
medyy  as  may  be  seen  in  Aristophanes ;  while  tragic  pieces 
frequently  admitted  the  gaiety  of  comedy,  as  the  works  of 
Euripides  will  prove : 

"  Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  comcedia  toUit ; 
£t  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri.** 

Hob. 

The  Greeks  had  also  other  kinds  of  dramas,  namely, 
the  Satiriccd^  the  IlarocUa,  and  the  Mtigodia^  which  be- 
ing ranked  between  tragedy  and  comedy,  partook  more  or 
less  of  each,  and  formed  a  very  agreeable  and  convenient 
connexion  between  the  tWo  extremes  of  the  dramatic 
art. 

With  such  a  license  poets  would  present  every  species 
of  character,  with  every  shade  and  gradation  of  passion. 
Nature  in  her  course  advances  not  by  leaps ;  nor  does  she 
fly  in  an  instant  from  the  obscurity  of  night  to  the  bright- 
ness of  day ;  or  from  the  frosts  of  winter  to  the  heat  of 
summer ;  on  the  contrary,  she  proceeds  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  drama  to  be  found  in  the  two 
principal  divisions,  the  iragi-comic  is  most  remarkable. 
The  characters  of  this  class  are  those  of  princes  and  great 
men,  who,  though  preserving  a  certain  noble  and  imposing 
style,  perform  with  a  kind  of  condescending  cheerfulness. 
The  aid  of  deep  and  powerful  passion  is  not  required  ; 
and  the  catastrophe  is  never  of  a  terrible  description. 

Very  few  French  authors  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  literary  license ;  thfey  have  left  it  to  the  Spaniards^ 
English,  Italians  and  Germans,  who  have  cultivated  this 
kind  of  composition  eagerly  and  successfully.     By  such  a 
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ne^flect  variety  is  excluded,  and  a  multitude  of  subjects  to 
be  found  in  nature  remains  entirely  untouched.  The 
tragi-coniic  class  of  pieces  present  a  vast  field  in  which  a. 
fertile  fancy  may  range  at  pleasure.  It  requires,  however, 
deep  discriininatinn  to  succeed  in  this  style,  nothing 
being  more  difficult  than  to  pass 

"  From  grave  lo  ({ay  ;  from  lively  to  severe."     Popb. 

"  Parser  du  grave  au  doui,  du  plaiianl  au  s^vtre." 

BOIIEU'. 

Were  we  to  admit  nothing  into  tragedy  but  horror  and 
dread,  and  nothing  but  tlie  jocular  and  ridiculous  Into 
comedy,  nhat  would  then  become  of  that  immense  space 
that  lays  between  these  two  extremes  ?  Should  not  this 
blank  be  adorned  by  representations  of  those  sentiments 
and  incidents  which  are  neither  terrible  nor  trite,  neither 
grave  nor  gay  ? 

Thus  it  appears  there  arc  several  kinds  of  tragic  and 
comic  productions.  Can  the  style  of  Corneille  be  termed 
tragic  in  his  AVcomMf ,  as  it  is  in  Rodogune  ?  How  widely 
different  is  the  style  of  Tancredi  from  that  of  Olello!  Yet 
both  are  of  the  tragic  cattt.  The  style  nf  Alfieri  is 
entirely  diflerent  from  that  of  Racine.  The  comic  humour 
of  the  Misantrnpe  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  Femmes 
Saf antes,  and  the  style  of  the  Elourdi  differs  from  that  of 
the  Gloricuj:.  Goldoni  presents  still  another  sort  of 
comedy  in  his  Padre  di  Famiglta,  not  at  all  resembling 
that  of  GC  Innamorali.  Le  Dtssipatcur,  Nanine,  Lo 
Gotirernanle,  &c.,  are  all  dissimilar. 

The  same  characteristics  are  perceptible  in  the  style  of 
Ballets  as  in  that  of  poetry,  and  it  belongs  to  the  man  of 
talent  to  appropriate  to  each  its  peculiar  colouring. 

There  are  many  French  comedies,  however,  which,  had 
they  l>een  written  in  verse,  w  ith  a  classic  change  in  the  names, 
might  pass  for  legitimate  tragedies.     On  the  other  hand, 
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there  are  tragedies  in  wliicli  it  would  be  necessary  only  to 
change  the  names,  with  a  little  alteration  in  style  and 
action,  to  render  them  complete  comedies.  But  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  this  latter  error,  as  well  us  that 
of  choosing  subjects  too  elevated  and  serious  for  comedy  ; 
neither  should  Melpomene  be  divested  of  that  interest 
which  moves  and  melts  the  passions,  and  gives  rise  to 
situations  of  pathos  and  terror.  Inlragedy  the  characters 
should  he  sustained  as  heroes ;  in  comedy  they  should 
move  and  act  like  ordinary  men. 

The  dramatic  style  may  be  adapted  to  the  Bullet,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  use  of  it  as  those  authors  do 
who  would  raise  it  upon  a  level  with  tragedy,  when 
making  choice  of  subjects. 

The  greater  part  of  those  who  manufacture  Drames 
Bourgeois,  liramcs  Sombres  and  Drames  Hann^les  attain 
no  other  object  but  that  of  making  the  spectator  tremble 
with  horror,  while  presenting  him  with  pictures  which 
dishonour  humanity,  and  shock  the  feeling,  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  that  wretchedness  to  which  nature  and  fate  have 
subjected  us  ;  and  nothing  is  left  untried  to  arrive  at  tliis 
very  amusing  object. 

Dramas  include  at  once  the  pathos  of  tragedy,  and  the 
gaiety  of  comedy;  and  they  should  convey  the  same  moral 
as  tragedy  or  comedy  separately  considered.  When  this 
mixture  is  made  with  talent,  its  effects  are  novel,  agree- 
able and  interesting.  Without  bestowing  on  this  class  of 
theatrical  performance  all  that  panegyric  with  which  a  sort 
of  fanaticism  inspired  Diderot,  Beaumarchais,  and  some 
others,  to  load  it,  I  shall  only  remark  that  it  is  more  suited 
to  the  intention  of  a  Ballet  than  might  he  supposed,  for  it 
afibrds  a  great  variety  of  scenery,  together  with  very 
striking  and  contrasted  situations,  in  which  dancing  and 
Pantomime  triuni[ih  by  turns.      A  piece  of  this  descrip- 
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Hon  furniehps  also  a  great  variety  of  characters  and  pas- 
sions, developed  in  scenes  alternately  serious  and  gay.  The 
Avonian  bard  is  often  successfiil  in  this  medley  of  tragedy 
and  comedy  ;  he  handles  with  ease  the  pencil  of  .^ischylus 
and  tlie  pen  of  Molifire,  painting  with  equal  talent  the 
comic  and  the  subhme.  If  Denina*  and  some  others  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  observe  this,  they  might  have  spared 
themselves  th/ir  unjust  criticisms  upon  this  celebrated  man- 
It  must  be  repeated,  that  discernment  is  necessary  in  the 
choice  of  uriiament  and  effect.  The  theory  of  bad  com- 
posers, who.  without  taste  or  genius,  would  impose  upon 
the  multitude  by  noise  and  show,  is  similar  to  that  of  many 
play-wrights,  who  suppose  that  every  thing  to  be  found 
in  nature  will  produce  an  effect  upon  the  stage  ;  and,  pro- 
vided that  some  emotions  are  awakened,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  tears  shed,  they  trouble  not  themselves  about 
the  means  by  which  that  object  is  attained.  This  new 
system  of  poetics  appears  to  have  been  created  by  some 
German  writers.  I  prefer  the  Praeerbes  Dramaliqvet  of 
Carmontelle  to  all  such  extravagant  and  unmeaning  com- 
motion as  attain  no  useful  end.  The  pleasant  morality 
spread  over  this  work  amuses  the  mind,  and  becomes 
extremely  serviceable. 

While  discoursing  on  the  different  styles,  it  will  not  be 
unseasonable  to  say  someiliing  on  the  romantic,  and  such 
productions  as  may  prove  useful  to  the  composer,  by  in- 
troducing variety  into  his  works.  A  fragment  of  M.  Cliaus- 
sard,  relating  to  this  subject,  may  fiimish  a  kind  of  preface 
to  our  observations. 

"  The  followers  of  the  romantic,"  says  he,  "  declare 

that  imagination  alone  is  the  essential  soul  of  poetry.     The 

classics,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 

reason  and  imagination  united  is  the  essence  of  poetry. 

*  A  celebralcd  literary  character  of  Italy. 
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£ach  of  these,  according  to  his  own  position,  draws  the 
fiAowing  inferences : — the  first  say,  all  the  wanderings  and 
extraTBgances  of  fancy  constitute  the  beauty  of  the 
romantic  style ;  the  others  admit  of  these,  but  always  on 
condition  that  they  be  not  contrary  to  reason.  Hence, 
it  is  evident  that  the  romantic  system  is  the  direct  road 
to  absurdity,  and  that  the  classic  system  leads  to  liberal 
and  enlightened  reason,  still  leaving  to  the  imagination 
sufficient  opportunity  for  the  most  lofty  flights  ;  then  is 
fancy  a  fiery  steed  guided  by  reason,  who  does  not  im- 
pede his  course,  but  prevents  him  from  stumbling." 

^*  And  further,  let  fact  decide  the  question.  When  those  of 
the  romantic  school  shall  produce  a  man  equal  to  Homer 
or  Ariosto,  we  will  yield  to  their  opinion ;  but  Homer  has 
united  deep  reasoning  to  exalted  imagination,  while  the 
▼ery  simplicity  of  Ariosto  is  concealed  wisdom.  When 
we  come  to  reflect  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the 
appearance  of  the  phantom  of  romance,  for  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  call  it  style ,  we  shall  be  something  surprised  at 
the  result :  it  has  no  less  a  tendency  than  that  of  leading 
back  to  barbarism.  In  a  word,  all  the  horrors  of  feudal 
times,  aU  the  superstitions  of  the  thirteenth  century,  toge- 
ther with  the  legends  of  the  Autos  Sacramentales  of 
Calderon  *',  form  the  material  and  the  essential  elements 
of  these  depraved  compositions,  which  are  a  part  of  that 
dark  conspiracy,  whose  end  is  again  to  impose  fetters  on  the 
human  mind,  even  after  reason  has  burst  them  asunder.'* 

"  In  short,  to  develop  the  imagination  according  to  the 
system  of  some,  is  to  place  implicit  faith  in  the  most  ridicu- 
lous absurdities,  of  which  error  and  degradation  are  the 
consequences.  Rather  ^^  let  reason  be  followed ;  it  is  the 
basis  of  a  good  education,  and  hence  will  arise  a  race  of 
powerful,  enlightened,  and  virtuous  waiters.  The  poets  of 
antiquity  were  no  trifling  and   unmeaning  seducers  into 
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amusenient;  they  were  rather  masters  in  morahty,  anJ 
the  first  instructors  of  mankind.  This  consideration  will, 
doubtless,  separate  from  the  romanlic  school  every  person 
f>f  credit,  that  othcrtrise,  perhaps,  would  not  have  per- 
ceived itn  fatal  and  lamentable  consequences.  The^ibove 
cited  author  says  elsewhere,  "  It  (the  romantic)  certainly 
afTords  specimens  of  charming  compositions,  and  I  could 
wish  to  applaud  them  ;  but  they  are  always  inferior  lo  the 
great  classic  productions.  The  strain  of  the  Syrens  is 
not  equal  to  the  song  of  the  Muses." 

The  romantic  class  is  of  s  mixed  nature,  it  embraces 
almost  every  style,  for  every  object  in  nature  becomes  the 
property  of  the  poet  of  romance.  Taste  or  art  is  rarely 
employed  in  the  choice  or  embellishment  of  subjects  of 
ibis  description.  If,  however,  this  medley  were  generally 
treated  as  it  is  by  certain  authors,  it  would  have  an  effect 
infinitely  more  agreeable  and  interesting,  considering  its 
great  variety  and  striking  contrast.*!.  A  fruitful  imagina- 
tion should  ever  place  before  it  the  image  of  the  beau 
iddal,  without  which,  as  it  has  been  shown,  the  descent  into 
the  absurd  and  ridiculous  is  ca^y  and  immediate. 

As  models,  1  would  rather  propose  certain  works  of  its 
followers,  than  the  system  itself.  They  should  be  followed 
with  taste  and  discretion.  It  is  impossible  that  a  produc- 
tion truly  romantic  can  be  a  model  in  all  its  parts  ;  it  ever 
presents  a  great  disparity  of  objects  ;  notwithstanding, 
parts  miiy  be  found  of  great  utihiy  to  the  artist. 

There  are  many  critics  and  innovators  who  give  ihe 
preference  to  this  style  above  all  other  kind  of  dramatic 
composition;  accusing  classic  authors,  who  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  reason,  of  being  sterile,  fiat  and  cold.  Mny 
it  not  be  said  that  these  critics  resemble  Demonalus,  who, 
being  opposed  In  the  laws  nf  a  certain  stale,  first  declared 
them  useless,  and  then,  by  consequence,  superfluous  ? 
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The  craving  that  authors^  and  the  public  also^  have  for 
novelty^  is  frequently  injurious  to  the  arts ;  hence  it  is 
that  men  of  talent  have  united  themselves  to  extravagant 
systems  and  styles^  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  in- 
Tentions  are  of  the  miraculous  order. 

*'  Humana  natura  est  novitatis  avida.*' 

Let  us  seek  for  novelty,  but  let  not  our  compositions  be 

void  of  good  sense. 

*^ des  chemlns  nouveaux,  il  est  un  heureux  choix.*' 

Lbmierrb. 

Racine,  Voltaire,  Metastasio,  and  Alfieri,  opened  each 
for  himself  an  untried  way,  through  which  they  have  passed 
like  great  and  creating  geniuses.  Reason  readily  bestows 
on  them  admiration  and  applause ;  and  the  style  of  unaf- 
fected beauty  to  be  found  in  their  works  is  universally 
admired. 

Concerning  English  dramatic  poets  who  are  of  the  ro- 
mantic class,  Montesquieu  observes  that;  "  their  genius  is 
of  a  singular  description;  they  do  not  even  imitate  the  an- 
cients whom  they  admire ;  their  productions  bear  less  re- 
semblance to  the  regular  course  of  nature  tlyin  to  those 
happy  freaks  in  which  she  sometimes  indulges ;  and  this 
may  be  proved  by  Shakspeare  and  all  his  numerous  imita- 
tors ;  and  on  this  system  it  is  that  their  style  has  been 
formed.  The  same  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  Cal- 
deron  and  his  rivals  ,^^  Vondel,  and  the  tragic  poets  of 
Germany." 

These  authors,  however,  have  not  always  represented  the 
happy  freaks  of  nature;  for,  what  puerilities,  absurdities, 
and  extravagances  may  not  be  found  mixed  up  with  their 
natural  and  sublime  passages  !  They  must  be  examined 
with  peculiar  care,  for  we  can  obtain  no  profit  from  the 
good  things  to  be  found  in  such  authors,  except  we  bring 
to  their  perusal  a  taste  already  firmly  established. 
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The  crowd  uf  imitators  wliutn  the  splendid  genius  of 
these  great  mm  )iaa  attracted  is  very  pernicious  to  young 
artists,  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  faithfully 
reproduced  their  originals  by  copying  all  that  is  faulty 
in  them.  Void  of  hnth  taste  and  fancy,  these  theatrical 
apes  believe  theywork  miracles,  by  straying  from  theroad 
marked  out  by  good  sense.  The  vulgar,  surprised  and 
even  astonished,  second  such  efforts  by  vehement  ap- 
plause, and  the  frenzy  endures  a  short  period  in  opposition 
to  the  better  understanding  of  connoisseurs;  und,  it  even 
gives  birth  to  other  and  similar  productions. 

'•  Ciedile,  Pisone*.  mi  fabulic  fore  libruni 

Penimile,  cujiu,  vi?luta  egri  iotimia  vanic 

Fingenuit  >peci«s:  ut  nee  pes  nee  capul  uui. 

lleddaiiir  form* .'' 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


MODELS,    AND    1 


HETHOU    OF    STUQYINO    THEM. 


"  The  lubjccl  selected  should  be  both  Kiiuwii  and  appropn: 


The  origin  of  tragedy  may  be  traced  to  the  immortal 
poems  of  Homer;  and  it  is  to  his  Margitea  and  his  other 
satirical  poems,  that  we  arc  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 
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Comedy.  According  to  Suidas,  Alceus  Epigenes  and 
Tbespis  made  the  first  attempts  at  tragedy,  which  was 
soon  after  to  be  fully  developed  by  the  genius  of  iSschylus. 
Fhrynicufly  a  disciple  of  Thespis,  introduced  female  cha- 
racters upon  the  stage.  Tbespis  himself  was  the  first 
actor  of  whom  we  have  any  account. 

Thelestes  made  great  progress  in  his  art  by  performing 
in  the  pieces  of  i£schylus :  he  was  both  actor  and  Panto- 
mime. Aristocles  loads  him  with  panegyric  as  having; 
brought  to  perfection  the  art  of  gesture.  The  master- 
pieces of  iCschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  followed 
abnost  immediately  the  Alcestis  of  Thespis,  with  an  asto- 
nishing and  gigantic  stride  towards  perfection.  Under 
Solon,  lived  Susarion  and  Dolon,  who  were  the  first  that 
produced  farces  on  the  stage,  i^scbylus,  Acheus,  and 
Hegemon  also  distinguished  themselves  in  this  class. 
But  it  is  to  Epicharmes  we  owe  the  model  of  legitimate 
comedy.  Cratinus,  Msenander,  Philemon,  and  Aristopha^ 
nes  brought  it  to  perfection.  Livius  Andronicu^,  Ennius, 
Nsevius,  Varius,  the  second  Pomponius,  Pacuvius,  the  So- 
phocles of  the  Romans,  Plautus,  Trabea,  Terence,  &c., 
adorned  the  drama  of  ancient  Rome  by  imitating  the 
Greeks. 

The  plots  or  intrigues  of  the  dramas  of  iSschylus  are 
extremely  simple,  and  1  may  compare  his  manner  to  that 
of  Michael  Angelo.  It  must,  however,  be  objected  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  Alfieri,  that  he  has  not  given  sufficient 
attention  to  the  pathetic.  The  Italian  poet  seems  to  have 
modelled  himself  upon  the  Greek ;  they  are  nearly  similar 
in  style ;  and  the  lofty  genius  of  both  has  frequently 
directed  them  to  objects  of  a  moral  or  political  charac- 
ter. 

Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  manages  the  plots  of  his  tra- 
gedies with  more  skill  and  address.     He  is  ever  pathetic. 
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and  often  eublimc.  In  the  works  of  this  groat  poet,  and 
in  those  of  Alfieri,  nothing  is  said  uselessly,  or  without  a 
meaning.  Their  characters  neither  act  nor  t^peak  but 
when  the  subject  requires  them.  Their  productions  are 
not  at  ail  overcharged  with  false  or  superfluous  ornament; 
and  indeed  tliey  well  understood  where  to  stop,  by  ob- 
serving that  limit  beyond  which  it  is  absurd  to  pass ;  thiM 
is  a  point  of  perfection,  at  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
every  genius  to  arrive.  Mediocrity  ever  misses  this  mark, 
and  even  men  of  talent  cannot  always  impose  needful  re- 
straint upon  their  flights.  And  here,  unfortunately,  it  must 
be  confessed  how  very  uiuch  out  of  place  are  those  fine 
tirades  in  French  pieces,  together  with  the  poetic  and  phi- 
losophic airs  even  of  Metastasio,  bearing  no  relation  to  the 
principal  subject,  and  serving  only  to  interrupt  the  progress 
of  the  action.  Euripides  is  regarded,  and  with  reason,  as 
the  most  tragic  of  ancient  poets.  He  is  true  to  nature  in  the 
pictures  he  draws,  and  he  possesses  more  variety  than  is 
to  be  found  in  his  rivals.  He  is  both  pathetic  and  moral, 
and  well  deserves  the  name  of  the  theatrical  philosopher. 
Modern  Italy,  to  whom  Europe  owes  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, has  greatly  contributed  also  to  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  drama.  Alberlino  Muss.-ito  was  the  first  who  wrote 
a  regular  tragedy ;  and  Sicco  Polentone  signalized  himself 
by  giving  to  the  modern  the  first  comedy.  L'Ezwlitto 
and  La  Cnlinia,  the  first  of  our  essays  in  the  dramatic  art, 
were  written  in  Latin,  which  at  that  epoch  was  the  lan- 
guage of  authors.  Orphem,  a  tragedy  of  the  celebrated 
.Foliziano,  and  the  comedy  of  the  Calamlra  by  Bibiena, 
succeeded  the  above  productions,  and  being  written  in 
Italian,  they  became  models  to  all  who  wrote  for  tlie  thea- 
tre. Pnliziano  did  for  Italy  what  Jodelle,  with  far  less  talent, 
did  for  France ;  and"  every  French  writer  of  that  period 
both  imitated  ami  translated  Italian  authors. 
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The  tragedies  of  Trissioo,  Speroni,  Torelli,  Tasso,  Rus- 
cellai,  Giraldi,  Dolce,  Anguillara;  the  pastorales  of  Tasso, 
Guarini,  Bonarelli,  Beccari,  Buonaroti,  Cortese;  the  ly- 
rical dramaa  of  Rinucciiii,  the  comedies  of  Ariosto,  of 
Aretino,  firenzuola,  Gruto,  and  Lasca;  and  above  all 
the  Mandragora'^,  of  Macchiavelli  have  each  contributed 
la  polish  and  perfect  the  drama  from  the  time  that  it  arose 
out  of  barbarism.  The  Italians  imitated  the  ancients,  but 
their  comedy  possessed  more  sentiment,  and  had  a  greater 
regard  for  decency".  Nearer  approaches  to  those  almost 
faultless  models  of  antiquity  were  reserved  for  more  civi- 
lized times. 

The  great  Corneille,  MoIi6re  and  Racine  effected  pro- 
digies, and  arrived  very  nearly  at  perfection.  The  Ita- 
lians, in  their  turn,  profiting  by  the  example  of  their 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  produced 
CrcesKx,  Cleojmtra,  and  Oclaeia,  which  were  regarded 
as  their  best  tragedies  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
S.  Maffei,  and  P.  J.  Martello,  hi  the  following  age,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  same  career.  Shakspeure, 
Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Guillin  de  Castro,  have 
rendered  themselves  illustrious,  by  the  untried  ways  they 
have  trod,  but  they  have  made  very  small  advances  to 
the  classic  idea  of  perfection. 

Goitschcd  obtained  the  glorious  title  of  reformer  of  the 
German  theatre.  Holberg  created  the  Danish  drama. 
P.  J.  Martello,  Voltaire,  S.  Maffei,  Zeno,  Metastasio,  Gol- 
doni,  Alfieri,  Monti,  Kotzebue,  Schiller,  and  Moratin, 
the  Moli£re  of  Spain,  carried  their  art  to  the  highest 
pitch,  each  according  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  his  na- 
tion. 

Racine  felt  deeply  what  is  due  to  the  worth  of  the  an- 
cients i  he  studied  them  learnedly  and  philosophically,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  a  man  of  talent.  It  was  from  these  models 
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of  perfection  that  he  formed  for  himself  a  style  which,  in 
grace,  beauty,  and  pathos,  rivals  the  originals.  Nothing 
finer  can  be  imagined  than  his  tragedies  of  Phkdre,  Iphi- 
g^ie,  Atkalie,  Hritannicvs,  and  Andromaqiie  '*.  When- 
ever this  illustrious  man  handles  a  sulijcct  that  has  already 
been  treated  on  by  the  ancients,  he  has,  as  it  were,  brought 
it  to  greater  perfection,  or  imitated  them  to  rivalry. 
But  Racine  studied  nature  as  well  as  the  classicaJ  produc- 
tions. The  moderns  too  often  neglect  the  study  of  na- 
ture for  that  of  authors  ;  and  Le  Batteux  justly  observes, 
"  that  the  ancients  are  to  us,  what  nature  was  to  them." 
The  works  of  nature  will  bear  a  deeper  study  than  those 
of  men. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  French  Euripides,  that  he  baa 
avoided  the  faults  of  the  illustrious  ancienis  by  exchang- 
ing their  defects  for  his  own  natural  beauties  ;  and  fortu- 
nate are  those  who  can  pursue  a  similar  system'' , 

8ince  even  models  possess  defects,  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  them  when  studying.  Feebleness  and  mediocrity 
would  frequently  appeal  to  their  authority  as  precedent! 
for  the  faults  they  commit.  The  vanity  of  young  artists 
is  easily  flattered  in  perceiving  that  some  slight  resem- 
blance may  be  seen  between  certain  parts  of  their  own 
productions  and  those  of  the  great  masters ;  but  it  is  in 
their  beauties  and  perfeclions  only  that  this  resemblance 
must  be  sought.  Men  of  genius  may  he  accused  of  errors, 
but  their  excellence  never  want*  admirers :  and  he  is  justly 
despised  who  presents  in  his  works  nothing  but  an  inrita- . 
tion  of  their  failings.  Favour  and  excuse  may  be  easily 
procured  from  the  generality  of  observers ;  but  cokhou- 
Mcuri  bestow  praise  only  in  proportion  to  real  merit. 

Voltaire  also  possessed  the  rare  talent  of  perfecting  his 
originals,  l-^nducd  with  the  double  advantage  of  vast  ex- 
perience, united  to  a  brilliant  genius,  which  wb»  adorned 
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with  almost  universal  erudition,  he  was  weD  fitted  to  en- 
rich the  stage  with  productions  at  once  varied  and  natural. 

Things  apparently  of  very  small  importance  are  often 
turned  to  great  account  in  the  hands  of  genius.  Thus  it 
has  been  seen  that  talented  artists  have  greatly  profited 
by  the  simple  frescoes  of  Herculaneum,  and  from  the 
time-worn  bass  reUefs  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  Torse  of  Belvidere  has  served  as  a  model  to  crowds 
of  painters  and  sculptors ;  indeed  this  precious  relic  of 
antiquity  has  formed  a  school.  There  are,  however,  men 
of  great  talent,  who  having  first  conformed  themselves  to 
certain  styles,  have  afterwards  left  them,  and  entered 
upon  others.  Amongst  these  may  be  instanced  Annibal 
Carracci,  who,  subsequent  to  studying  Raphael,  M.  An- 
geloy  Titian,  Correggio,  and  the  antiques,  created  a  style 
for  himself,  which  has  rendered  him  immortal.  The  same 
may  be  observed  in  literature.  Theophrastus,  the  pupil 
of  Aristotle,  followed  another  style  than  that  of  his  mas- 
ter. Menander,  after  studying  the  characters  of  the  for- 
mer, produced  the  most  perfect  comedies  of  antiquity, 
and  which  served  as  models  to  Terence,  who  was  imitated 
by  Moli^re,  till  the  latter,  following' the  example  of  other 
great  geniuses,  traced  out  a  way  for  himself,  and  became 
an  original  of  the  first  order  ^®. 

The  tragedies  of  Corneille,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
French  drama,  are  filled  with  poetic  and  tragic  beauties, 
but  the  conduct  of  his  plots  is  sometimes  defective.  He 
must,  therefore,  be  examined  with  care  ;  nor  should  we 
sufier  ourselves  to  be  overcome  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
poet.  He  is  sometimes  sublime,  and  often  original ;  but 
hia  pieces  have  never  any  moral  object  in  view,  paying,  at 
the  same  time,  but  little  regard  to  certain  theatrical  regu- 
lations. 

The  author  of  Cinna,   Rodoguncy  Polieucte,  and  the 
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CW,  filled  with  the  fire  of  poesy,  and  endowed  with  an 
exalted  genius,  created  for  himself  a  new  style.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  disdained  to  subject  himself  to  many  of  the 
laws  prescribed  by  theatrical  legislators.  Some  of  his 
models  he  took  from  a  nation  whose  taste  and  character 
were  more  conformable  to  his  own  peculiar  manner. 
The  Spanish  drama  has  the  honour  of  having  fur- 
nished materials  to  some  of  the  principal  productions  of 
the  French  Sophocles.  Spanish  pieces,  during  a  certain 
period,  found  a  good  reception  in  France,  and  tlieatrical 
writers  readily  imitated  them.  Exhibitions  of  heroic 
Moors,  together  with  extraordinary  events,  attended  by 
Stage  effect  and  bustle,  were  capable  of  some  attraction, 
and  amused  the  generality. 

Kactne  brought  tragedy  to  perfection ;  he  was  well 
versed  in  the  theatrical  art ;  the  conduct  of  several  of  his 
pieces  is  admirable.  He  is  a  master  who  cannot  be  too 
much  studied.  He  is  always  true,  interesting  and  pathe- 
tic ;  while  nothing  interrupts  the  advance  of  the  action. 
Unfortunately,  however,  those  idle  characters,  called  con-  . 
fidents,  sometimes  prevent  him  from  being  perfect  in  the 
formation  of  some  of  his  productions.  Thanks  are  due 
to  AlficH  for  having  delivered  us  from  this  trifling  set  of 
creatures,  who  have  only  owed  their  existence  to  medi- 
ocrity of  talent.  And  it  is  custom  alone  that  has  conti- 
nued them  in  modern  masterpieces ;  but  genins  does  not 
require  their  ineffectual  assistance.  These  conlidentials 
ought  nut  to  make  their  appearance,  except  when  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  plan  of  action. 

In  the  plots  of  Racine  and  of  Metastasio,  too  much  uni- 
formity may  beobserved.  In  the  first,  thisdefectis  owing  per- 
haps to  that  pathetic  style  to  which  his  genius  inclined  him ; 
and  in  the  second,  it  has  been  caused  by  his  complaisance 
in  conforming  himself  too  much  to  the  desires  of  musici- 
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ans,  who  require  that  the  action  of  a  piece  should  he  «ub- 
Eernent  to  their  iiispiratioHB.  Metastasio  is  one  of  the 
greatest  philosophic  poeta  that  ever  ex'stcd.  In  him  ihe 
most  useful  and  important  truths  are  adorned  by  poetiy. 
Being  deeply  versed  in  the  movements  of  the  huninn 
heart,  he  has  painted  passions  and  characters  in  the  most 
striking  colours.  Ever  under  the  direction  of  nature,  he 
is,  like  her,  true,  elegant,  nohle,  and  sublime  ;  no  dramatic 
writer  has  shown  greater  resources.  He  had  abo  the  ad- 
vantage of  writing  in  a  language  which,  of  all  modern 
tongues,  is  the  most  suitable  to  poetry.  M.  Schlegel,  in 
one  of  his  unaccountable  criticisms,  uHirnis  that  in  Metas- 
tasio nothing  can  be  found  that  strikes  ihe  imnf^inulton, 
and  that  Alfieri  is  only  read  in  Italy  because  it  has  been 
Jtuhionable  to  study  him.  This  writer  can  have  but 
merely  turned  over  tlie  pages  of  these  two  great  writers, 
or  otherwise  he  has  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  authors  upon  whom  he  has  made  these  ob- 
servations. This  in  a  critic  is  unpardonable ;  for  a  sound 
opinion  cannot  be  thus  furmed  of  llie  productions  of  ge- 
nius. In  every  country,  where  taste  and  nature  prevail, 
tlie  tr«gedica  of  Alfieri  must  always  be  Jas/iionable,  and 
admissible  to  the  /ton  ton;  and  the  works  of  MeCasta-tio 
Mill  ever  he  admired  in  nations  where  learning  flourishes. 
How  has  it  happened  that  M.  Schlegel,  with  all  his  in- 
formation and  great  talent,  should  have  forgotten  to  no- 
tice the  genius  of  Moli^re  and  Goldnni,  and  tlie  excel- 
lence of  the  Aminta  i  A  malady,  caused  by  the  study  of 
the  romantic,  must  have  deceived  him  into  these  omis- 
sions. He  requires  that  Greece,  France,  and  Italy,  should 
yield  to  England  and  Spain  in  dramatic  works.  This 
Coryphteus,  in  the  above  style,  pretends  to  quote  a  scene 
from  the  opera  of  Raoul  tte  Crcqui,  as  a  cAr^-ii'wtirre  of 
theatrical  effect,  and  as  a  model  for  writers  both  of  tragedy 
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and  comedy  in  France.  The  extraordinary  penetration 
of  his  mind  has  induced  him  to  panegyrize  the  operas  of 
Nina  and  Richard  Carur  lie  Lion,  passing  over  in  sitpiice 
productions  of  acknowledged  excellence.  This  German 
critic  has  not  spared  even  the  writer  of  VauderilUs,  for  he 
cilPB  the  miserable  piere  called  Le  Disespo'tr  tie  Jocrine, 
as  the  only  performance  of  that  kind  worthy  of  notice. 
Such  criticisms  as  these  are  extremely  injurious  to  rising 
talent,  and  very  little  attention  should  be  bestowed  on 
them. 

Zeno  was  one  of  the  restorers  of  the  modern  Italian 
drama,  and  he  served  as  a  model  to  Metaatasto.  His 
manner  U  learned,  free,  and  full  of  fire.  He  treats  on  the 
passions  like  a  master ;  working  on  the  affections,  and 
keeping  interest  awake.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  in 
some  of  his  pieces  there  had  been  fewer  incidents,  for 
they  are  in  some  cases  so  abundant  as  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  spectator  too  much  from  the  principal  action.  A 
pomp  of  style  is  every  where  observable  in  his  works ;  he 
is  ever  varied,  and  always  dramatic ;  his  language  is  al- 
ways eqcal  to  his  subject ;  in  short,  he  may  be  considered 
as  the  Jutio  Romano  of  the  Italian  theatrv.  It  ought  to 
be  observed,  also,  that  all  his  scenes  are  accompanied  by 
a  moral. 

Alfieri  modelled  himself  at  once  upon  the  Greek, 
Enghsh,  and  French  theatres.  Of  the  first,  he  imitated 
their  beautiful  simplicity  ;  he  followed  the  peculiar  manner 
of  the  second  in  the  vigorous  pictures  they  have  drawn  of 
strong  passion;  and  conformed  himself  to  the  classic  re- 
gularity of  the  third.  Such  a  learned  acquaintance  with 
national  style,  joined  to  hia  own  creative  genius,  rendered 
him  equal  to  the  greatest  drnmattsts.  According  to  my 
humble  opinion,  Alfieri  is  the  most  irreproachable  and 
correct  of  all  dramatic  writers. 
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Mcdidre,  the  &ther  of  modern  comedy,  is  the  most  per- 
fect of  comic  poets.  To  the  composer  of  Ballets,  he  pre- 
sents an  extensive  field  for  study,  and  his  pieces  may  be 
turned  to  great  account  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object.  The 
design,  conduct,  and  characters  of  these  excellent  comedies 
should  be  most  carefully  examined  :  they  are  pictures  of 
nature. 

The  numberless  traits  of  genuine  comedy  with  which  the 
writings  of  this  great  man  abound  cannot  be  too  deeply 
studied.  The  author  of  the  Tartuffe  and  the  Misantrope 
is  more  delicate,  elegant,  correct,  and  even  more  decorous 
(at  least  in  his  higher  comedies)  than  Goldoni.  He  is 
also  mine  oniversal,  learned,  and  finished  than  the  Italian 
writer;  but  the  latter  seems  to  surpass  him  in  invention; 
in  Goldoni,  there  is  indeed  to  be  found  an  astonishing 
vsrietj  of  subject  and  intrigue.  He  is  always  true  and 
natural,  and  appears  to  paint  by  inspiration.  On  what- 
ever subject  he  is  occupied,  he  treats  it  with  a  certain 
delightful  facility  ;  nothing  can  embarrass  or  obstruct  his 
course ;  and  the  fountain  of  his  ideas  appears  inexhaustible. 
Several  of  his  pieces,  which  have  deservedly  attained  a 
brilliant  celebrity,  are  founded  upon  very  unimportant 
subjects.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  great  facility  of  imitation 
which  gave  him  a  disinclination  for  correcting  and  perfect- 
ing his  comedies,  which  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  rather 
as  sketches  than  finished  pictures  ;  but,  it  may  be  added, 
they  are  the  sketches  of  a  great  master. 

Moli^re  surpasses  his  rival  of  Italy  in  the  composition 
of  his  pieces,  in  what  may  be  termed  elevated  comedy, 
particularly  in  his  method  of  writing,  and  in  the  energy  of 
his  versification.  In  this  department  of  his  art  he  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  Italian  poet.  Goldoni  paints  with 
fire  and  truth,  and  his  humorous  scenes  are  replete  with  a 
sly  gaiety.     His  comedies  present  perfect  pictures  of  vice 
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turned  into  ridicule,  and  they  are,  therefore,  always  moral. 
He  may,  however,  be  justly  reproached  with  having  always 
represented  characters  and  manners  of  a  vicious  des- 
cription ;  a  peculiarity  in  which  he  excels ;  but  be 
should  either  have  made  his  comedies  universal,  or  have 
confined  himself  to  exhibiting  the  characters,  mind,  and 
mannera  of  Italians.  He  was  et|iial  to  the  task,  and  Italy 
might  then  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  a  national 
comedy.  He  is  an  author  whose  genius  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  first  dramatiets,  and  his  works  offer  to  the  com- 
poser a  numerous  train  of  characters,  dramatic  situation?, 
[  briglit  pictures  of  manners  and  passions,  which  may  be 
I'  easily  transferred  to  Ballets  of  the  comic  or  melo-dramalic 
class.  From  some  of  Goldoni's  pieces,  also,  may  be  learned 
the  art  of  arranging  a  plot,  and  of  raising  interest  by  an 
adroit  progress  of  the  action,  without  introducing  useless 
episodes  or  unlooked-for  incidents.  This  is  a  writer  who, 
possibly,  is  not  always  guided  by  art,  but  he  always  fol- 
lows nature. 

The  greatest  poet  of  England  was  created  and  formed 
by  nature,  and  for  her  alone.  "  In  works  of  art,  it  is  the 
labour  and  ingenuity  that  attract  attention;  but  in  those 
of  nature  we  are  astonished  by  the  sublime  and  prodigi- 
ous." Thb  passage  of  Longinus  may  be  appUed  to 
Shakspeare ;  he  can  only  be  considered  as  a  prodigy  of 
nature  :  study  contributed  little  to  the  formation  of  his 
mind.  He  is  great,  unequal,  sublime,  fantastic,  hke  his 
model  —  nature ;  and  he  who  can  at  once  imitate  his 
beauties  and  avoid  his  defects,  may  be  regarded  as 
one  possessed  of  a  happy  discrimination.  We  might 
sometimes  even  suppose  that  this  poet  had  formed  himself 
upon  the  Grecian  school;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  in 
some  ancient  tritgedies,  certjtin  characters  were  introduced, 
wbo,  by  the  jocularity  of  their  manners,  witticisms,  ribaldry, 
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Siatire,  pleasantly  broke  in  ujion  the  monotony  that  cha- 
erizes  tragedy,  particularly  when  written  by  mediocre 
authors.  These  interlocutors  relieved  the  audience  from 
that  oppressive  melancholy  attendant  upon  tragic  repre- 
sentation. But  when  tragedy  was  brought  to  perfection, 
an  equal  tone  was  preserved  throughout,  as  it  should  be. 
Sbakspeare,  however,  and  his  followers  admitted  this 
medley  of  tragedy  and  comedy ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  ri- 
diculous variety,  they  allowed  scenes  of  the  most  trivial, 
irrelevant,  and  extravagant  nature ;  and  it  must  have 
arisen  from  a  desire  to  please  the  depraved  taste  of  the 
vulgar  of  that  period,  that  these  authors  fell  into  such 
errors.  The  plan  and  disposition  of  parts  in  the  dramas 
of  him  who  produced  Hamlet  and  Romeo  and  Juliet 
form,  as  it  were,  an  irregular  order  of  architecture ;  gran- 
deur of  design,  however,  fre((uently  prevails.  There  is 
a  vant  of  harmony  and  classic  uniformity  of  tone ;  still 
there  is  more  life  and  energy  in  the  tragedies  of  the  great 
English  poet  than  in  those  of  the  principal  part  of  French 
dramatists.  There  must  be  a  movement  of  action  caused 
by  incident,  if  it  is  intended  to  raise  interest  or  to  move 
the  passions.  Sleme  justly  observes  on  the  tragedies  of 
certain  French  writers,  that  they  resembled  sermons.  Vol- 
taire, ako,  and  D'Alembert  tax  the  French  tragedy  with 
a  want  of  action;  and  Blair  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
Tragedy  divested  of  scenic  embellishment,  and  lifeless  for 
want  of  incident,  can  engage  the  attention  but  slightly, 
and  can  awaken  no  interest.  Voltaire  availed  himself  of 
the  good  qualities  to  be  found  in  English  dramas,  and, 
with  great  taste,  transferred  from  the  British  ^schylua  the 
beauties  expanded  over  the  tragedies  of  Hamlet,  Othello, 
JuliiitCcegar,  and  some  others,  into  his  own  productions. 
It  is  owing  to  this  acquaintance  with  the  theatres  of  foreign 
nations,  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  give  the  drama  of 
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France  a  new,  more  varied,  and  more  interesting  structure. 
The  English  have  a  predilection  for  the  dark  and  lerri- 
We  style  of  writing.  The  muse  they  invoke  frequently 
frightens  away  the  graces,  and  unhappy  consequences  at- 
tend their  flight,  for  the  former  immediately  bedecks  her- 
eelfwith  thegingling  bells  of  Momus''.  Such  writers  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Kiberas,  the  Calabreses,  the  Rosas,  and 
the  Caravages  of  the  stage ;  Crebillon  is  weak,  and  Alfieri 
ia  but  denU'tragic  in  comparison  with  them. 

To  such  authors  as  these,  inequalities  and  trauBgressions 
nay  justly  be  objected  as  well  as  to  their  imitators,  the 
Germans  and  Spaniards.  But  we  must  also  remark  with 
Le  Tourneur,  that,  "  If  the  Englisli  frequently  trans- 
gressed through  too  much  license  and  daring,  the  French 
may  be  accused  but  too  often  of  want  of  courage  on  the 
the  dramatic  field ;  they  permit  their  genius  to  be  stifled 
under  the  influence  of  a  slavish  subseniency  to  taste." 
Modems,  however,  are  generally  more  free  from  such  a 
reproach  ;  the  progress  of  art  has  incited  them  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  cold  and  formal  regularity. 

The  words  of  the  above-cited  celebrated  translator 
should  be  engraved  on  the  memory  of  young  composers, 
who,  engaged  in  bringing  each  class  to  perfection,  are 
also  honourably  availing  themselves  of  the  mine  of  ricfaca 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  foreign  writers.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  listen  to  those  who  arc  enslaved  to  a 
certain  fixed  idea,  that  there  can  be  but  one  particular 
style  of  beauty.  They  will  deceive  you,  for  the  more  uni* 
versal  an  artbt  Is,  the  more  universally  will  he  be  admired. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


THi;  COMPOSEBy  OR   BAUUET-MASTBR. 


^*  Rapprocbe  les  cUmatSy  les  peuples  ct  les  terns, 
RMise  U  fable,  et  reproduitThistoire ; 


£l  des  feux  de  son  ftme  embrase  tous  les  coiurs.** 

Deulle. 

The  Ballet-inaster  should  unite  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
of  the  arts  of  dancing  and  Pantomime  an  acquaintance 
with  music  and  painting.  The  study  of  polite  literature, 
and  particularly  of  celebrated  authors,  will  prove  essen- 
tiaHy  serviceable  to  him.  He  should  also  have  a  just  idea 
of  the  various  mechanical  arts,  joined  to  some  instruction 
in  geometry  ;  which  will  enable  him  to  execute  the  design 
and  movements  of  his  dances  with  truth  and  precision; 
besides,  a  certain  degree  of  mathematical  learning  im- 
parts clearness  and  exactness  to  all  our  conceptions.  But 
the  study  most  requisite  to  a  theatrical  artist,  and  which 
claims  his  deepest  attention,  and  on  which  depends  the 
entire  effect  of  his  compositions,  is  that  of  nature  and  the 
human  heart ; — without  this  no  dramatic  work  should  be 
attempted  ".     In  short,  a  complete  Ballet-master  is  at  once 

author  and  mechanist ;  in  him  should  be  joined  an  expe< 
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rience,  almost  universal,  to  a  fertile  and  varied  imagination. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  extraordinary  that  so  much  should 
be  expected  from  a  composer.  He  never  loses  bis  time 
who  knows  how  to  employ  it.  There  is  nothing  prodigi- 
ous in  such  an  extensive  acquisition;  besides,  nature  her- 
self assists  the  progress  of  those  whom  slie  destines  for 
celebrity. 

Maffei  remarks  that,  in  the  list  of  qualifications  deemed 
indispensable  for  a  composer  of  dances,  according  to  Lu- 
cian,  "the  study  of  morals  is  not  required."  Why,  it  maybe 
asked  should  not  a  Ballet-master  complete  the  course  of  his 
studies?  Is  not  his  art  essentially  considered  equal  to  that  of 
Corneille,  Alfieri,  or  Molitre  ?  Should  not  be,  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  display  men  and  their  passions  on  the  stage, 
be  acquainted  with  a  science  which  introduces  lis  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  our  species.-*  This 
criticism,  therefore,  of  the  Italian  author  is  inconsiderately 
pronounced.  Without  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  he  could 
never  have  produced  so  fine  a  piece  as  M^rope,  which 
iKibject  also,  as  treated  by  Voltaire,  is  a  masterpiece. 
I  The  former  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  this  truth, 
I  tut  perhaps  he  thought  it  would  not  be  expected  in  a 
I  composer  of  Ballets.  Manufacturers  of  Ballets  are  plen- 
tiful, but  talented  composers  are  rare.  The  office  of 
composer  is  often  filled  by  ignorant  impostors,  and  the 
imperfections  in  this  department  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
attributed  to  audiences  which  have  become  too  easy  and 
indulgent  towards  avaricious  managers,  and  lo'performcrs 
who  are  too  indolent  to  acquire  perfection  in  an  art  which, 
however,  they  are  proud  of  professing. 

The  intrinsic  value  and  excellence  of  a  picture,  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  an  artist,  consists  in  its  perfect  imita- 
tion of  nature ;  the  same  observation  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  BalletR.     A  Ballet  should  represent  a  picture 
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put  into  motion ;  its  colouring  should  be  varied ;  its  sha- 
dowing clear;  and  its  drawing  correct :  grace  must  be  its 
predomiaant  characteristic  ;  the  groupings,  positions,  and 
scenery  should  be  elegant  and  clearly  delineated : — 

"  Ne  nous  prC'secte  point  dans  tes  foUes  pciatuies, 

Ce  d^'Sordre  jeii  par  L'  amas  des  &gure!, 

Ccs  corps  b'enlrechoquanl,  cei  groupesmal  coniju), 

Montraat  une  uelOe  3u  icilUu  des  lissus; 

Mais  que  dans  le  tableau  la  6gure  piemifere 

Frappe  d'abord  lea  yeui  par  sa  vive  lumifere"." 

LrMJERRE. 

A  taste  for  painting  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  mas- 
terpieces are  of  the  utmost  utility  to  a  composer.  What 
assistance  may  he  not  derive,  with  respect  to  action,  expres- 
sion, and  pictorial  effect,  from  a  contemplation  of  the  mag- 
nificent compositions  of  Raphael,  the  Carracci,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  J.  Romano,  Tintoretto,  Dominichino,  M.  Angelo' 
P.  di  Cortona,  Poussin,  Le  Brun,  Rubens,  BicciarcUi, 
Joseppino,  Albano,  Guido,  &c.  The  powerful  designs  of 
Flaxman,  and  some  other  moderns,  will  also  add  greatly  to 
bis  resources.  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  dancing  have, 
indeed,  a  most  intimate  relation  to  each  other ;  and  as  they 
are  expected  to  produce  similar  eBects,  each  of  thent 
should  possess  the  same  inherent  qualities. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  fine  picture,  or  a  good 
piece  of  sculpture,  suggests  the  design  of  a  dramatic  re- 
presentation. Of  this,  the  bass-reliefs  of  the  sumptuous 
urn  of  Alexander  Severus,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
capitol,  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof.  The  following  is 
the  description  of  the  urn,  given  by  the  keeper  of  the 
Masee  CapHolin : — '*  The  A««s  re^(V/' in  front  epresents 
the  dispute  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  for  the  pos- 
session of  Chryseis  :  AcliUks  appears  in  the  centre,  with 
his  sword  drawn,  and  in  the  attitude  of  aiming  a  blow  ; 
Agamemnon  is  seated  before  him ;  Minerva,  supposed  to 
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l)e  invisible,  'ta  restraining  tlie  wrath  of  Peleut'  eon,  >nd 
Chrifseis  is  standing,  apparently  in  great  fear,  near  AcltiUcs- 
The  other  figure  is  most  probably  intended  for  Metielaat. 
The  group  behind  represents  the  Gretka  assembled  round 
their  kings  in  council- 

"  Side  view. — Theseisure  of  Chryae'tM : — She  is  embra- 
cing and  taking  leave  of  her  father  Chryses  ,-  her  head  is 
turned  towards  AckUtes,  who  appears  looking  at  her  with 
impatience ;  the  latter  is  also  holding  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  while  he  makes  a  sign  of  departure  to  his  attend- 
ttnt  Automedon,  who  is  near  him.  Two  damsels,  bearing 
small  parcels,  follow  the  prisoner. 

"  Oi'PosiTE  SIDE  VIEW. — AchUlet  resuming  hU  arms  to 
arenge  the  death  of  Patrocltis : — He  appears  in  the  midst 
of  bis  armour,  holding  with  his  right  hand  the  bridle  of 
his  horse,  while  his  \eSi  hand  grasps  a  sword ;  the  other 
figures  surrounding  him  are  the  princes  come  to  implore 
him  to  return  to  the  combat. 

"  The  uiNDEK  SIDE. — Here  the  ratuominf^  uf  Hector's 
body  is  described : — Priam,  the  aged  king  of  Troy,  is  on 
his  knees  before  Ack'tUes,  whose  hands  he  embraces,  while 
entreating  for  the  remains  of  his  son ;  the  cliariot,  placed 
behind  the  monarcli,  is  filled  with  costly  articles  destined 
for  the  ransom." 

This  subject  has  been  dramatized,  and  fretjucntly  and 
variously  treated  by  theatrical  writers.  Numerous  ara 
the  examples  of  such  adoption;^,  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  only  require  arrangement  and  adaptation  to  the  taste 
of  the  modern  audience.  Moral  as  well  as  allegorical  sub- 
jects may  be  clearly  explained  in  a  picture,  and,  indeed,  on 
such  the  talented  painter  may  employ  all  the  riches  of 
his  art.  Jordan  has  handled  a  great  moral  truth  both  as 
a  painter  and  as  a  [diilosopher ;  and  his  picture  exhibits  a 
fine  dramatic  rcpresiciitation.  The  following  is  the  iiuiniier 
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in  which  Dupaty  expresses  his  admiration  of  tbe  painted 
ceiling  in  the  palace  of  Ricciardi,  at  Florence.  The 
subject  is  The  Destiny  of  Man. 

The  attention  is  first  drawn  to  the  representation  of  the 
birth  of  man.  Fate,  Time,  the  Parca;,  and  Nature  appear 
waiting  in  expectation ;  Fate  h  beckoning  to  Time,  and 
Time  makes  a  sign  to  the  Parcis ;  the  spindie  of  the  latter 
seems  to  have  been  just  put  in  motion,  and  a  child  is  dis- 
coTered  in  tbe  arms  of  Nature.  Projuetheus  approaches, 
waving  his  torch ;  a  spark  falls,  and  inspires  life.  The 
child  now  appears  creeping  at  the  feetof  Ao/fn-e,-  he  rises, 
walks,  and  wishes  to  leave  his  foster-mother  ;  in  vain  does 
she  endeavour  to  detain  him,  in  vain  she  weeps,  already  is 
he  far  from  her,  and  he  soon  loses  bis  way.  After  having 
wandered  for  some  time,  two  roads  present  themselves  to 
the  youth;  one  of  wliich  appears  steep  and  rugged,  paved 
with  flints,  and  hedged  with  thorns ;  but  the  other  is  re- 
presented smooth,  level,  and  enamelled  with  flowers. 
At  the  entrance  of  these  roads  two  troops  of  men  and 
women  are  seen.  Those  in  the  first  evince  a  sweet  but 
sedate  air ;  their  apparel  is  decent,  and  without  any  orna- 
ment, except  a  simple  wreath  of  laurel  in  their  hair  :  they 
are  standing  near  the  thorny  road.  Without  attempting 
to  mislead  the  traveller,  they  merely  address  him  in  these 
words : — "  Young  man,  this  is  the  way  to  happiness." 
They  are  the  Virtues.  The  troop  upon  the  smoother 
roed  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  first,  and  exhibit  a 
more  interesting  appearance;  their  countenances  appear 
joyous  and  animated  ;  they  laugh,  sing,  and  exhibit  a 
wuitonness  in  their  movements ;  their  attire  is  of  the  most 
luxurious  description.  Their  hair  is  decorated  with 
Rowers ;  they  are  crowned  with  flowers  ;  and  flowers  are 
in  their  hands.  So  lovely  and  smiling  do  they  appear, 
that  it  is  easy  to  mistake  them  for  the  Graces ;  however. 
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on  observing  where  the  fillet  binds  their  hair  behind,  it 
majp  be  seen  that  their  charming  faces  are  but  masks ; 
from  this  aperture,  visages  of  the  most  hideous  descrip- 
tion can  be  discovered.  This  deceptive  troop  hasten  to 
meet  the  traveller;  they  smile  onliim,carresahim,and  take 
bis  hand,  "  Lovely  pilgrim,"  say  they,  "  behold  the  way 
to  pleasure  ;  so  come  with  us."  He  follows.  Wretched 
youth !  they  are  the  Vicet. 

Very  little  alteration  would  be  required  to  transfer  the 
action  of  this  piece  to  the  theatre,  in  the  Ballet  form  ;  the 
allegory  has  already  been  well  dramatized  in  a  lyrical 
tragedy,  by  Metastdsio. — fSee  Atcidn  al  Bicio^'.J 

The  Ballet-master  should  know  how  to  adapt  sucii 
subjects  to  the  theatre,  and  to  bend  them,  as  it  were,  to 
his  purpose.  A  poetical  description,  also,  can  furnish  a 
composer  with  ideas,  and  aid  huii  in  the  selection  of 
characteristic  scenery.  The  objects  of  representation 
ehould  be  chosen  with  taste,  and  cutistructed  with  art. 
The  author  should  study  the  peculiar  taste  of  that  public 
for  which  he  labours,  and  which  it  is  his  duty  to  please. 
The  natives  of  certain  countries  think  shghtly  of  their  own 
national  productions,  and  laboriously  search  for  what- 
ever is  foreign  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  despise  every 
thing  that  is  not  of  "  home  manufacture."'  Certain  cha- 
racters and  events  have,  however,  invariably  been  received 
with  universal  respect.  Such  as  those  illustrious  men, 
and  celebrated  deeds,  which  are  enshrined  in  the  works 
of  the  best  and  most  accredited  historians  ;  they  arc  of 
all  times  and  all  countries.  From  these  the  composers 
may  select  with  great  advantage  ;  for  in  them  spectators 
of  all  nations  may  be  interested. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


GENERAL   ADMONITIONS. 


**  Sia  yergogoa  il  giacer  vile,  e  sepoUo, 

£*1  risorger  sia  gloria.*'  A.  Guidi. 

" se  tu  segui  lua  stella, 


Non  puoi  fallire  a  glorioso  porto." 


Dawte. 


Occupy  yourself  according  to  your  own  peculiar  inclina- 
tion and  talent:  if  your  mind  is  formed  for  the  grand  and 
serious,  those  laws  must  be  observed  which  such  a  style 
requires ;  if  you  attempt  to  counteract  a  natural  bent  or 
disposition^  your  productions  will  not  succeed. 

"  Ne  for9ons  point  notre  talent. 
Nous  ne  ferions  rien  avec  gr&ce/' 

La  Fontaine. 

Ify  on  the  contrary,  your  genius  and  taste  tend  to  the  gay 
and  comic  style,  should  you  assume  the  robe  of  tragedy  you 
will  most  probably  become  flat  and  ridiculous,  instead  of 
great  and  sublime.  '*  Non  omnia  possumus  omnes  ;*'  a 
Raphael  and  a  Voltaire  occur  but  rarely  in  the  family  of 
man.  Be  convinced  of  this,  and  undertake  nothing  with- 
out consulting  your  own  peculiar  powers.  If,  upon  examin- 
ation, extraordinary    qualities  arc    discovered    attempt. 
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without  hesitation,  to  realize  wliatever  ideas  may  fire  the 
fancy  ;  boldly  enter  upon  your  designs,  at  the  same  time 
be  guided  by  prudence  and  judgment,  and  success  will,  in 
all  probability,  attend  you. 

To  attain  celebrity,  it  h  necessary  to  possess  a  certain 
sensibility  of  soul,  which  is  instantly  struck,  moved,  and 
interested  by  surrounding  objects,  and  which  is  ever  alive 
to  the  least  emotion ;  without  that  kind  of  sensibility  which 
raises  in  the  mind  a  sort  of  enthusiastic  energy,  we  cannot 
attain  renown.  It  too  frequently  happens  that  an  ardent 
desire  to  ecjual  our  superiors,  or  to  produce  things  which 
may  honour  or  perpetuate  our  memory,  springs  within  as, 
in  proportion  as  we  find  ourselves  capable  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  object,  and  we  are  rarely  deceived.  The  mere 
desire  of  doing  something  praiseworthy  inspires  us  with 
a  certain  extent  of  power.  Vanity  and  envy  also  may 
I  suggest  a  wish  to  equal,  or  even  surpass,  the  works  of 
I  genius ;  but  there  is  not  then  the  same  foundation  for  such 
pretensions.  If  ordinary  and  uninstnicted  artists  con- 
tinue in  their  ridiculous  attempts,  they  will  become  rivals 
only  to  Le  Moin^,  who  pretended  to  equal  the  heroic  poetry 
of  the  ancients  with  his  ridiculous  verses ;  or  Borgheae, 
who  undertook  to  write  a  poem  which  should  suspaas  that 
ofTasso. 

X^t  your  application  be  continual ;  meditate  on  and 
analyze  your  productions ;  reflection  and  examination  lead 
to  perfection.  Compare  your  own  works  with  those  of 
others  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  truly 
beautiful ;  nothing  can  he  more  beneficial  than  comparison. 
A  spirit  of  remark  and  review  (so  necessary  to  dramatic 
authors)  should  accompany  all  your  studies,  if  you  wish  to 
render  your  imitations  of  nature  perfect.  Let  the  rules  of 
art  curb  the  impetuosity  of  your  imagination,  whose  flights 
frc({uently  transport  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  rca^^on  and 
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tMBte,  which  should  nerer  be  offended.    In  order  to  secure 

muTersal  approbation,  let  the  beauties  of  nature  shine 

ihroughout  your  productions.  Never  forget  that  the  sound 

critic  is  generally  sitting  and  ready  to  pass  judgment  oil 

your  production.    D'  Alembert  says,  reason  is  a  severe 

judge  and  otght  to  be  respected !    A  man  of  the  lowest 

-dass  add  the  least  enUghtened  would  cry  down  a  piece  in 

which  neither  consistency  nor  true  imitation  appears  ;  find 

the  author  of  the  Metromania  has  justly  observed — 
'*  Le  bon  sens  du  maraud,  quelquefois  m'  ^pouvante." 

But  although  it  b  indispensable  that  we  shotild  respect 
the  acknowledged  rules  of  art,  we  need  not  be  enslaved  by 
the  dogmas  of  mere  pedants;  pay  no  attention  to  the  maxifiis 
of  those  who,  without  talent  and  void  of  invention,  seek 
only  to  fetter  genius  and  encumber  its  progress.  The 
writer  otSubnone  observes,  that  envy  is  never  so  severely 
puniahed  as  when  it  witnesses  the  glory  and  success  of 
another. 

Although  nothing  should  be  thrown  hastily  out  of  hand, 
and  improvements  may  be  made  on  reviewing  our  pro- 
ductions, yet  it  is  a  fault  to  be  incessantly  retouching ;  for 
too  elaborate  a  finish  often  destroys  expression.  Apelles 
reproaches  Protogenes  with  this  error.  The  latter  was 
ever  by  the  side  of  his  pictures,  endeavouring  to  give  them 
a  finish  that  frequently  degenerated  into  affectation.  This 
failing  must  be  avoided,  and  the  example  of  the  Grecian 
painter  may  become  useful  to  artists  of  every  class.  We 
are  sometimes  content  to  see  in  the  productions  of  art  a 
certain  carelessness  and  easy  negligence,  which  serve  to 
conceal  the  labour  and  study  which  the  artist  has  un* 
dergone. 

A  suitable  and  appropriate  subject  should  be  fixed  on ; 
on  this  the  success  of  a  piece  in  a  great  measure  depends. 
An  interesting  plot,  cleverly  treated  by  the  author,  and 
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sustained  by  performers  of  talent,  muBt  necessarily  meet 
with  applause.  Every  circumstance  in  the  piece  should 
be  connected  and  dependent,  and  the  whole  should  tend 
to  produce  the  final  catastrophe ;  avoid  the  example  of 
certain  authors  of  the  romantic  style,  who,  by  continually 
multiplying  incidents  and  episodes,  cause  the  principal 
subject  of  action  to  be  totally  forgotten.  Boileau,  de- 
riding a  writer  who  had  produced  a  piece  of  this  descrip- 
tion, singe  thus : — 

"  Son  sujet  est  conduit  d'une  belle  maniirr. 
El  chaque  acte  ea  »»  pitce  est  une  pi^ce  entifcre." 
When  the  thread  of  the  tale  is  too  oflen  broken  and  in- 
terrupted,  the   interest   is  weakened ;    the   attention   of 
the  audience  being  diverted  to  too  many  objects,  fixes  on 
none. 

"  Pluribus  iatentuf,  minor  est  ad  tingulu  mdjus." 
While  your  characters  are  natural,  the  action  must  cre- 
ate interest ;  theatrical  embellishment  will  then  indeed 
adorn  your  work ;  and  the  powerful  assistance  of  music 
render  the  illusion  charming  and  complete.  Seek  not  the 
society  of  such  pretended  critics  as  Hatter  without  ceasing ; 
but  rather  court  the  company  and  opinion  of  men  of  sense, 
who  will  speak  with  sincerity  :  their  criticisms  are  of  the  ut- 
most uliUty,  and  beneath  their  observations  talent  strength- 
ena,  and  advances  nearer  towards  perfection.  Happy  is 
that  artist  who  finds  in  his  friend  an  able  and  impartial 
critic  !  the  very  difficulty  we  experience  in  satisfying  such 
a  friend,  is  the  sure  way  to  avoid  error  *'.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  judge  of  our  own  productions  impartialiy :  self 
love,  together  with  a  certain  propensity  to  prefer  one  part 
to  another,  prevents  us  from  forming  a  just  opinion.  At- 
tend, therefore,  to  the  observations  of  others,  and  profit 
by  ihem.  If  you  adopt  a  subject  let  your  imagination 
embellbb  it,  but  remember  that  it  is  better  to  produce  a 
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indifferent  original  than  to  finish  a  faultless  copy.  Aspire 
to  place  your  name  amongst  those  whose  originality  and 
geniuB  have  rendered  them  illustrious.  Non parvus  ammo^ 
dot  gloria  vires. — Ovid.  Essay  to  deserve  the  praise  of 
able  judges  ;  but  despise  and  avoid  stupidity,  envy,  and 
cabal  **. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


ON  PROGRAMMES,  OR  WRITTEN  PLOTS. 


"  Que  ■  Vaction  pr6par^e, 

Sans  peine  du  sujet  applanisse  l*entr<ie." — Boileav. 

Several  professors  have  averred  that  a  good  Ballet  needs 
no  programme,  provided  the  plot  is  well  and  clearly  dis- 
played ;  and  the  Pantomime  so  executed  as  to  give  a  per- 
fect idea  of  the  passions  and  sentiments  meant  to  be  ex- 
pressed. This  opinion  is  just,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  composer  should  be  understood  by  means  of  the  art 
itself,  rather  than  by  the  reading  of  a  written  plot  or  pro- 
gramme. According  to  this  plan,  it  is  sufficient  to  print 
the  title  of  the  Ballet  on  the  theatrical  bill,  together  with 
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the  names  of  the  characters.  I  must,  however,  observe, 
that  programmes  are  necessary  to  explain  certain  my- 
thologi<:al  and  allegorical  subjects ;  and  also  where  some 
eircumstance  or  event  has  preceded  the  principal  action, 
and  on  vhich  the  progress  nnd  catastrophe  of  the  piece 
depend.  Without  programmes,  which  acquaint  us  with 
what  is  about  to  be  represented,  and  inform  us  of  each 
principal  event,  upon  which  the  whole  action  is  hinged,  a 
number  of  interesting  and  agreeable  circumstances  would 
pass  unnoticed  and  not  understood.  Without  such  an 
expedient,  the  Ballet-master  must  necessarily  employ  him- 
self during  the  whole  performance,  in  explanation  and 
directions  to  actors  how  to  execute  their  parts.  Every 
composer,  not  being  equally  endued  for  such  a  task, 
programmes  become  extremely  useful.  Those  who  are 
thus  situated  would  be  infallibly  undone,  should  the  cus- 
tom of  distributing  programmes  at  the  entrance  of  the 
theatre  be  forbidden,  or  should  the  practice  of  exhibiting 
certain  devices  and  explanatory  bills  during  the  piece  be 
abolished. 

Programmea  are  found  to  be  extremely  serviceable  to 
those  artists  who  wish  to  produce  the  Ballets  of  ano- 
ther composer,  as  they  mark  particular  passages,  which 
must  otherwise  escape  the  observation  of  him  who  did 
not  originally  compose  the  piece.  They  serve  also  to 
direct  the  attention  of  specUtors  to  certain  scenes  and 
situations,  which  would  have  passed  off  unregarded. 

The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  distributing  a  sort  of 
programme  before  the  performance  of  ilieir  Piuitomimes ; 
in  these  the  piece  was  announced,  and  whatsoever  pre- 
ceding event  had  produced  llicsubjcct  of  the  drama  about 
to  be  represented  was  particularly  noticed  ".  Sophronei 
wd  Xenarque^  always  wrote  programmes  to  their  compo- 
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It  requires  great  talent  in  an  artist  clearly  to  exhibit  to 
the  spectators  that  progress  of  events  which  completes 
the  subject  of  a  Ballet ;  upon  this  depends  the  entire  in- 
terest of  the  composition.  If  the  representation  is  con- 
fused or  obscure,  dramatic  effect  is  lost,  and  the  pro- 
gramme then  becomes  a  feeble  aid  to  the  public,  and 
almost  useless  to  the  artist.  The  mode  of  representation 
should  be  clear,  simple  and  exact.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
employ  an  infinity  of  gestures  though  even  there  are  many 
ideas  to  be  expressed,  for  this  practice  is  only  calculated 
to  mblead  the  spectators ;  be  rather  brief  and  precise,  and 
avoid  long  pantomimical  narrations.  Render  your  plot 
interesting  at  its  commencement,  and  the  final  d^noument 
will  then  be  expected  with  a  pleasing  impatience. 

Programmes  should  be  written  witii  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity. Every  circumstance  in  the  Ballet  should  be  there 
detailed  with  the  utmost  perspicuity ;  the  succession  of 
scenes  should  be  described  in  exact  order.  The  intention 
of  the  composer  being  thus  per  jEecdy  explained,  each  per- 
ibmier  is  enabled  to  form  for  himself  a  just  idea  of  the 
successive  order  of  scenes,  peculiarities  of  characters,  the 
depending  class  of  passions,  and  the  nature  of  his  own 
part.  A  plot  may  often,  however,  be  more  easily  com- 
posed than  developed  on  the  stage.  In  writing  programmes, 
it  is  usual  to  omit  a  quantity  of  details  useles  and  unin- 
teresting to  all  except  the  Ballet-master,  whose  business  is 
to  superintend  rehearsals,  arid  to  conduct  the  represen- 
tation. A  quantity  of  pantomimical  business,  therefore, 
instructioxis  for  dicers,  arid  niutqaj  explanations,  are 
onfy  expressed  in  stage  directions,  in  giving  which,  parti- 
cular care  should  be  taken  that  every  circumstance  tends 
to  produce  clearness  and  general  effect. 
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NOTES 

TO  PART  THE  KOIIRTH. 


Episode  1*  &  poeiical  Itno,  lignl^ipsaa  actian  of  a  dlffvreat  narare'ff 
Ifae  principal  sciion,  bul  coBnccied  uiih  li.  AiicpiaodEshautd  be  ikil rally 
I  treUcd,  and  its  coaiicxioD  should  be  mode  with  every  it|>pciirancc  of  proha- 
Klltjt.  It  muit  not  dircrt  the  nltcntion  of  cither  (be  tpectator  or  reader ; 
Itahould,  tlierefore,  naicanliimelooloDga  time,  but  ihuuld  be  propunioued 
to  the  nature  uf  the  aubjeel.  After  having  toade  a  well-couIrlTod  progim, 
■nd  produced  its  eSecI,  itahould  disappear. 

Porta  hare  employed  episodes  oith  great  propriet]'.  toacquunlthdr  readers 

I  wtlh  those  events  that  hare  preceded  the  action  of  the  poem  ;  ihoniag  bow 

ero  arrived  iu  that  position  in  which  he  appears  at  the  begiaulng  of  the 

piece.    Tbia  anjiice  is  ased  by  the  grealeM  poets,  in  orderthat  unitf  of  ae- 

tioD  may  be  preserved,  oud  that  whatever  is  requisite  to  be  known  ma^  not 

be  left  in  anccrtaiatjand  obsc>itit)'. 

«. 

The  centre  division  was  called  the  Imperial  Gait,  through  wbit-b  persona 
of  distinction  passed  ;  the  other  two  divliioos  ou  each  side  were  termed  the 
Strangrri'  Cofn,  being  cunstrncted  for  foreigners;  the  lower  class  uf  people, 
alto,  went  in  by  these  latter  named  entnncca.  The  scenery  generally  repre- 
cented  merel;  a  street,  a  pubUe  square,  ot  the  country. 
3. 

Some  regard  Despr^aax  a*  tJic  lawgiver  of  Pamasiui,  as  the  restorer  of 
good  taste,  and  aa  the  first  who  wrote  good  verses.  Thi a,  however,  is  wrong ; 
br  CoruelUe,  Moli^re,  Rociue,  and  La  Fontaine  had  already  produced  their 
■DUlerpieres,  when,  aaBrrrtaia  author  remarha,  Ekiileau  had  not  fH  rril- 
ttn  but  a  fia  indiftrml  latirtt.  He  afterwards  iualructed  jroung  person* 
by  drscribiiig  to  them  the  beauties  of  thOK  great  origlaals.  While  wagitijt 
war  agoinal  bad  wriiera,  he  feriait.ty  merited  ibe  title  of  preserver  of  true 
taste,  rather  than  rtilortr.  This  great  and  celebrated  ver»ifier  might  be 
followed  on  every  aahjerl,  had  he  not  been  guilty  of  rome  falae  critidims, 
which  may  be  found  i>i  what  he  hat  a^d  agunai  Quinanlt,  as  good  «  poet  as 
himself,  and  postessing  all  the  sweetness  we  admire  in  Metaatasio.  But 
when  Boilean  was  jealous,  he  traduced  the  greatest  geniuses  of  Italy,  Eag- 
Isod,  and  even  of  Fiaoce. 

4. 

In  other  respect*  we  are  not  inaenslble  to  the  brautiea  of  this  great  pro- 
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dactlouiaboTeaU,  to  tlic  deep  and  Urriljle  pathnB  uSOIAella  hlaiulf.  Muiy 
aetun,  and  smbon  too,  are  indcbk'c]  to  thiilroEedy  for  agrrat  pirCof  the 
ttiacxhcj  have  acqiiin-d.  Duci^,  taking  Shakupcarc  for  Lia  model,  oii  iliis 
lUbjett  baa  girtrtt  an  excellent  tragedy  to  die  stage.  Voltaire  haa  iutruduced 
iutotiva  ofbla  pieceiseTcral  ijaiiagcatateii  fruiu  tlie  Eiigli.b  puct.  Iii  the 
chmrlcr  of  Othello  Tulma  greaily  added  to  hia  repututlou  ;  the  same  uiajr 
be  obwrred  with  respect  to  Keau.  Oarrick,  according  to  (he  retutluiii  of 
■hat  period,  alwaji  excited  aatoiiishmcnt  »hcii  drpicting  the  nrdcDI  pa^^aion 
of  the  Mnor,  and  concluded  by  inapiring  at  once  both  horror  and  pity.  At 
leii^h  maaie  louk  poageuion  of  this  traijic  tale  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  OMh 
iif  Rostini  is  the  nobleat  opera  he  ecer  piodaced.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  In  Gad  ad  actor  wlm  could  at  once  «Iai;  and  act  the 
character  at  Otello  was  no  easy  task.  Ri(aior  Coriori,  bowei'er,  of  the  pre- 
Mnt  day,  has  particularly  d<stlagid<ihed  hiiu.ielf  in  this  part,  both  by  hii 
liDging  and  actios  i  lie  posaesses,  perhaps,  Ihe  finest  tenor  rolce  nt  jiresent 
in  Mnaience,  to  which  he  joins  every  physical  power  necessary  lo  atiih  a 
perfortnuice.  In  abort,  no  niiiger  would  attempt  tu  take  the  part  out  of  his 
hands,  u  there  is  no  performer  now  on  the  Italian  atage  who  coiitd  giic  it 
equal  effect.  Connoisseurs  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  representing  all  lEiu 
powerful  energy  of  this  character,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  do  justice  tj>  the 
fine  but  dinlcait  music  with  which  it  abounds.  Kroin  his  firat  appe.irunce  to 
faia  final  exit,  Oletlo  sings  and  acta  without  Interniiaaion  ;  a  gigantic  (ITort 
lolBlIy  unknown  to  singers  uf  the  last  century. 

It  is  uol  long  since  that  E.  Gosae  said,  nnity  of  time  and  place  la  ton 
great  a  rcstnunl  on  the  dramatic  art,  and  parUcuhrly  when  applied  tii 
irtjcdy. 

6. 

The  willy  andjudicioua  Marmoutelobserres,  with  respect  to  nnity  of  place, 
ibu  those  poets  wiio  would  restrain  ihetDMlTes  to  a  rigoroui  observance 
bf  mity  of  place,  have  been  frequently  obliged  to  force  the  action  in  a  man- 
ner quite  opposite  to  that  probability  which  might  hiTeaccompiinird  a  liberty 
of  changing  the  place ;  for  if  the  act  of  changing  the  place  deatroy.i  the  illu- 
uou  but  for  ui  instant,  when  llic  action  passes  where  it  is  impossible  il  rould 
have  paased,  the  idea  of  the  place  being  continually  at  variance  with  what  is 
paasing  in  it,  the  illnaiau  is  thns  far  more  materially  injured,  and  every  pro- 
batnlity  of  dnunalic  illuaion  is  entirely  destroyed. 

7- 

Let  botany  person  give  liimscif  the  trouble  to  peruse  those  pieces  men- 
tioned, or  to  read  extracid  from  Shakspcarc,  and  lie  ivill  be  convinced  of  the 
iiutli  ufwliat  »c  h.ivc  adi-.iucid. 


KIll'SKIIOHE. 


303- 

9. 
Bteurs  Fhoold  read,  upon  ihiaaubject,  Grariiiit'i  lc»rned  work,  cotitlrd 
I  ,^  Jiagiont  Putlka,  tir.  I . 

Wb  idiiiI  BoKcin  [locUy  as  the  uiolhi-r  of  the  fine  aria  i  in  her  boMni,  they 
^MW  had  itit-lr  biitb,  and  were  iiul  distiajpiiiliolile  troiu  lirr  until,  iuiivtd  at 
a  aaxc  lo  sutaia  ibfinwIveB,  llic;  Bdupied  diffrrciit  (UiirtiDiij,  and  earhful- 
luncd  iipprojjriMrprinriiilei.  'Ilie  tine  am  follow  poetry  ataa  origiual,  and 
■diani^  III  tlic  Koac  [uith  inuard])  the  nanic  ulijcct,  (bat  ■«,  to  wove  aud 
■Ivliglii  us  li)  iHiniTfiil  uiiil  brniiiiAil  luiiuiluua  of  nainn-. 
10. 

■■ a  dilMWr  bi«ogua 

Kcrinir  nieravigllii,  «]  ogiii  errutu 
Atio,  a  qiicMii  uoii  t.    V  arte  coiivk-ne 
Cli«  iiutapenaio  il  renda, 
Pctlcgriiio,  (uliliine,  e  chc  I'adnrui 
Du'  iiren  ch'  ri  rod  ha.    Coel  diTieue 
Arbitra  d'ogoi  cor;  <:m\  %\i  aflrlli 
Coil  dolre  fona  ad  ubbidirlH  impegna, 
B  oil  fiuto  allettando  U  vero  iosegDa. 
Clie  uooce  altrui,  ic  riagepiosa  acena 
Finge  ud  gucniern,  uti  ciltsdlnn,  i 
Piirch*  rilrmi  in  ewi 
Lo  spettator  >c  aIuhi,  e  ch'  Indl  Impml 
Qml'  i  II  dorrr  primirro 
l>'  III!  i-iiiadin.  d'  un  padrt  e  d'  i 

II. 
Our  olitrr<-atioiiiL  hei-e  rcUie  solely  (o  the  Ihcatrical  bniiacu  of  a  piptt ; 
for  no  ptTMii  can  be  blind  to  the  poelit  brauiii'i  cnntaiiinJ  in  the  dnuuM 
toth  of  tDglaiid  aud  Gcnnany. 

la. 

.  The  yamiu  of  Dc  Grave  ii  a  production  hotli  winy  and  well- contri red  ; 
but. bcingd.fertireiniiilcrcilai  well  *iUu:idcui,wiu  uon  rejected  at  (he 
ihealm.  NuRierou*  are  ttie  piccci  of  ihii  kind,  and  liniilar  il  the  fair  of 
Iheoi  all. 

"  Non  sails  eat  piilchra  rstt  poemala :  duleia  lunlo, 
El  quocuioiue  Toleni,  auimum  audiuiria  agnnto." 

Hon. 
Perbapanodramaiie  writer  abouDda  more  in  dranmlicaciioD  tbao  Shakt- 
prarc.    Schiller  altu,  fullowinit  hia  treat  ta«At\,  it,  froitfnl  in  incident.    Cal- 
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drran,  loo,  aotwithBiiiDiling   his  d^rccti,  1:1   niiuttiLT  IiistHnce   of  drainailt 

13. 

Faimt,  a  drama  by  the  reli*bral«d  Godthc ;  Man/red,  by  Lnrtt  Byron  ; 
FnmknalrlA  :  vr,  IheModfrn  I'romrlluui,  by  Mr.  Shelly,  ire  works  of  the 
lerriflc  cUu. 

"  Simile  moMru  visio  anror  non  fiie." 

14. 
Till  eelebntcd  Pagnno  has  utsu  written  it  trcaliac  on  the  htnutlful ;  U  coii- 
bimt  nbterruioDi  thnt  may  prorc  rrry  aae(al  to  performers. 
15. 
[mini  the  portrait  of  Kitig  Aoitttonai,  tvlio  liarl 
uceal  iliis  defect,  p.i1nted  that  king  in  profile. 
16. 
"  The  muhilade  of  acton  employed  by  some  tragic  poets,  rreqneutly,  for 
wuit  of  iDrenlion,  bfcome  very  embarrHsnlng  as  the  catuitrophe  approaches, 
oben  il  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them  hy  suiiie  nie aiis  or  other.    The  au- 
Aor,  therefore,  A  nd»  himself  obliged  to  si-l/e  the  first  opportuoity  uf  despatch- 
ing them  by  imord  or  poison." 

Wbst  this  writer  ha.<>  said  with  respeM  lo  the  number  of  charoctcra  is  per- 
^ctlf  trvci  but  il  Qiay  be  added,  that  it  is  not  necessary  the  poet  !>h<iuidkill 
a  troop  of  characters  at  the  Mne&menI  of  hin  piece.  Tragedy,  as  we  have 
dcody  remarked,  may  still  be  tragrdg,  and  produce  effect,  wilhoul  san^tuinnry 
>ceiU7;  this  may  be  proved  by  examples^  the  dagger  and  the  poisoucd  bowl 
ore  not  Ihe  ouly  ohjcctn  necessary  to  e.'ccite  terror  and  pity, 
17. 
Philip  and  firginiut  are  two  characters  from  Alfieri's  tragedies.  The  fol- 
lowing characteri  ftnm  Corneille,  Hacine,  and  Voltaire  are  models  for  the 
derp  study  of  performers  ; — Cociiife,  Aupale,  Doit  Carlo;  l.e  Cid,  Sfrloriai, 
KifOmUe,  Chlminr,-  Aromdt,  Kiron,  ilithridate,  ytc/iille,  Agamrmnon, 
X«niur,  PAiifre,  Hermi'mf,  Bir/j^et,  AthaRt,  Raxattt,  CHlrmnrilre,  An- 
tf/wmofue;  (Rtiipc,  BrvMit,  1,'Orphetin,  TaiKrlde,  Mahomtt,  Oroimane, 
Ge»fU  Khan,  Slerlipe,  Ahire,  S/miramii,  .Idetitide. 

For  characters  ofromedy,  Moliire  alone  will  supply  a  auIBclcnt  qnantily. 

IB. 
"IfatorifoTuyhaa  neither  object,  interest,  nor  con?e<|uence,  ilranst  neccs- 
«»rily  become  pnerile ;  for  children,  idiots,  and   drunkards  are  acenstomed 
to  (oliluquiie  in  (his  manner. 

"  The  Moaotofue  appears  absurd  if  employed  M  give  a  historical  recilal  which 
U  Dclihei  expected  to  arise  from  the  situation  of  the  person  wlio  delWers  it, 
nor  from  [be  general  progreis  of  the  aelii)n;lhiiii,ia  effect,  not  amonologo* 
10  • 
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bill  rather  Uic  author,  who  i«lhua  prating,  while  l)ic  cltatactcrihmitBh  whoui 
he  speaks  ought  to  be  acting  insCeud  oF  IriHing  away  his  lime,  Bad  expoting 
tlie  porerty  of  the  poet's  geuiua." — Rounaud. 

19. 
See  D'Alembert,  Batteux,  Jleaiv  Jrli,  Part  HI.,  chap.  iii. ;  Maminntrl, 
Gtafiua,  Du  Dos,  Maflei,  MoiittM-qtiiea,  &c.  Tlie  last  wrilei- had  a  particular 
predilection  for  the  comedy  of  Etapt  A  la  Cenr,  on  accoiitit  of  the  moral  it 
conveyed,  lliis  production  nf  Doursault's  giics,  indred,  the  most  useful  In- 
gtniclion,  and  i«capabli.',  without  any  other  osii^tance,  satiafactorlly  toan- 
cwcr  J.  J.  Roaaseau'a  theatrical  pnradoxas.  Bcaumarchaia,  also,  in  hii 
>prightly  and  Mllrical  prefaces,  inculcates  the  drainadc  moral  of  his  piocn. 

20. 
The  measures,  niovcmeiil,  and  character  of  Grecian  music. 
'Hie  Pyrrhic  (  u  u  )  and  the  triljiach  (  u  u  u  )  arc  ctuployed  to  express 
the  light  and  Joyous  morcnicuts  of  the  saliricdaiicc  ;  slow  and  wdate  move- 

iDvnisareaccampaiiied  by  the  spondee  ( )  and  themulossue  ( ); 

puiiom  of  a  quiet  and  pleasing  character  may  be  represented  by  the  trochee 
(  —  u  ),  and  somelinies  by  the  amphibrach  (  u  —  u  ),  which  latter  is  a 
sweet  and  geulle  ueaaure.  llie  iambic  (  u  —  )  is  full  of  force  and  fire  ; 
till'  anapaest  (  u  u  —  )  is  nearly  of  the  same  nature,  expressing  violent  and 
warlike  movement,  To  exprets  gaiety  and  joy,  we  should  employ  the 
dactyl  (  —  V  u  ) ,  whose  char«cier  currcsponds  very  well  with  such  feeling*. 

1*hc  anlipast   (  u u  }  gives  a  striking  Idea  of  whatever  is  rude  and 

clownish.  If  we  would  express  rage  and  maduess,  not  only  should  the  ana- 
paest bei'mpIoyed,lml  the  fourth  l^eon  also  (u  u  o  — ),whichl(sUlltaai« 
effective.— Vossius. 

21. 

Sec,    TraM  EUmfntairt  Thforiqat  el   Praliqia:  de  r.trl    df  la    Danir. 

Sec  that  part  nhicli  treats  ou  inniic. 

n. 

The  science  of  music  appean  nnhappily  to  be  somewhat  on  the  deeline. 
The  stj'tes  of  music  peculiar  to  each  class  uf  the  drama  are  now  confounded; 
modem  inusicians seem  to  hare  forgotten  that  such  men  osPei^esc,  JomclU, 
Sacchint,  and  Cimarosa,  ever  existed ;  at  least  sucli  a  conclanion  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  fact  of  their  payiug  so  little  atteatloD  to  the  models  for  every 
•tylc  that  those  talented  men  have  left  behind  them  ;  were  the  works  of  these 
cumpoHem  deeply  studied,  dramatic  music  wonid,  perhaps,  become  moreap- 
prnpriale  and  natural.  Bui  1  have  spoken  more  at  length  upon  this  subject  IB 
OhKiraliont  upon  Singtii,  aiul  Ihr  Expreatiun  of  Dranalic  Mutie,  and  alao 
in  im  BuMg  upon  IM  Inlraiuclion  of  Italian  Muiic  into  FraiKt. 
S3. 

Tlie  properties  (ncc^MBicefJ  of  a  llicatrc  con.iist  of  whatever,  iu  siciicty  and 
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dii^ootions,  1!  of  a  di'tailttct  uiil  porbible  iialui'e,  inch  b«  rnrnilure,  firc-urni  ■ 
iod  irntrumentii  ori-UTi- desrriplinn,  wlictlier  for  use  nr  plcajnrE.    In  Italy, 
a  most  particular  altC[ition  is  paid  tii  iJii;  depaitmeal. 
2*. 

I  amatvarelbBt  AddUonhasobacn'cd,  speaking  of  tragedy,  iu  words  nearly 
hi  lhi«  effect,  "  Ordinary  mitids  are  as  loueli  delighted  with  the  decorations 
«■  with  tlie  word! ;  but  a  m.in  of  atose  is  insjiired  with  admiration  from 
what  a  hot)  says,  uot  from  what  Becfiulremriita  he  wears.  All  IhepoDipand 
parade  of  royalty  bestows  not  on  Brulusoiichntfof  (he  majesty  with  which  a 
lingle ferae  of  Shak^prare  adorns  him." 

The  theatre  displays  Its  pnmpouf  scenery  and  gorgeous  decorations  cqnalljr 
to  the  Iciimed  and  to  the  illiterate  j  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  subject  and  eon- 
fonnable  to  trath,  such  exhibition  will  not  be  blamed  by  men  a!  lEiste.  But 
•rLeu  an  autbor,  conliding  in  these  aids,  neglects  the  interest  of  the  plot,  and 
iearei  the  chantctem  imperfectly  delineated,  to  give  the  punter  and  me- 
cliuiixian  opportunity  of  displayiog  Ihur  talent,  he  becomes  a  proper  lubject 
for  the  Mvcrity  of  criticism.  In  order  that  the  chiirm  of  dramatic  Illusion 
mnjr  be  perfccr,  decorations  should  accompany  and  help  to  explain  a  piece  in 
iu  progress,  but  sliould  never  he  made  priacipol  objects. 

Who  amiiDi  an  audience  could  possibly  conclude  that  in  the  second  act  of 
tlic  Rollcl  of  PujcM,  tlie  person  whom  PigeA^  supposes  to  be  her  mother  is 
OniH  hrr^if,  eoiicealed  beneath  that  disguise  In  order  to  deceive  and  dehtitiy 
her  liated  rival  ?  Without  the  aasistanee  of  a  pn^ramnie,  or  a  knowledtte  of 
.fpuJeiai,  or  of  All  /'onffnife,  this  piece  could  uevcr  be  uiideritood.  Tliislncnn- 
leuience  muit  be  attributed,  in  the  li  rat  instance,  to  a  meagre  supply  of  pnnto- 
mimic  action,  or,  lii  other  words,  txplanalory  geitoret.  It  is  the  composer's 
btisiiiess  tocierthis  nhuost,  that  he  ma;  avoid  falllug  into  such  incertitude : 
even  the  Italians,  when  the  subject  is  complicated,  are  not  always  sufflcienliy 

26. 
"  If  it  is  against  the  principles  of  morality  to  endeavour  to  ddiauch  llie 
mind  by  llccDtlouscxhibitiuus,  in  which  every  sense  appears  lust  in  jileiisures. 
Sbuald  it  he  pvrmitled  to  display  to  the  eyes  of  nn  nudience  exeei'sble  ami 
nnnatural  pussious?  VVIiicli  is  more  scandnlous,  the  fury  of  a  tyrant,  or  the 
cotacles  of  licen^oui  pleasure  ?"     Lemierhe. 
27. 
We  rhaU  lii-re  ijuole  soiuc  verses  by  Riccoboui,  which  occur  vci^  oppor- 
tunely to  snstalu  our  argument  and  to  assist  youus  performers  in  couutei- 
iuMiug  tlie  force  of  bad  example.    Tlie  pfflft  is  itddrcasio;  an  actor  : — 
■'  Nuu  ttupir  .^e  ti  esamiiio  c  ti  aquadrui 
Quel  moverti  |>cr  arte  e  col  compaasii 
'11  rcudon,  sc  uol  !iai,  seipito  e  ladro. 
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Pit  outuero  tu  calivll  ogni  pOMo, 
E  per  liueH  le  brace  la  sKudi  in  giro 
Cod  mulu  atteazioa  per  I'allo  c  il  buso. 

Talur  bitanri  un  guBido  ed  an  sosplra 
Volgi  il  capo,  c  la  mano  movl,  o  U  picda 
A  battuta,  qudtrsDM  un  nemt-vlra. 


.    .    .    .  m  tc  ogni  mcmbrDsicontlcDC 

Cosl  cheuu  parte,  un  reata,  c  uno  altrolicila. 
rariui  vfder,  come  Mvente  Bvlenc 

Quei  fuuciiillctii  cbc  un  pedantc  in  (cuola 

Ammimtni  per  porli  in  an  le  scene. 
ItnpaniUi  cbe  B'haii  lacanlafula, 

Che  devoD  recllar,  quegll  iiinoceuti 

Ti  Inn  cinque  □  lei  moli  ogni  parnla. 

-<  Non  crederesti,  c  pnr  non  allrimeiiti 

Kst  ti  redo  lalor  comico  tciocco. 
'I'anto  prodigo  aci  di  moTimenli." 

An.  Itapprn.  C.  tl. 
SB. 
lo  Spain,  ciiiapotert  arc  pcnnitwd  to  •ekcl  lubjocli  fivm  the  Bible.    'Ilie 
ume  thing  boa  been  (reiiucntly  done  in  France ;  ther  ua;  be  ternied  a  turt  uf 
OratarkM  daiuant, 

29. 
Fur  the  hero  of  tlic  minniitic,  kc  Sclilcgcl.    Tbis  writer  may  be  very  pro- 
purlji  coiiltuMcil  wIlli  an  excellent  work  upnu  the  nwinntic  by  Count  iUgur, 
a   production  teaiarkablc  for  purity  of  tailc  and  elcgauce  of  uyk. 


ir  any  person  reBect!i  deeply  < 
Ih  a  pauive  benlly,  but  reason  ai 
grMlly  miHtalicn  in  Ihdr  ideaa. 


a  tbia,  lie  will  find  that  the  iui4giDalian 
active  one.    Upon  this  lubject  many  arc 


A  DnKb  poet,  whose  gcoiua,  according  to 
of  Coruinllc  or  uf  Shakg]>care. 


Voltaire  aaid  of  tlil»  pivcr,  that  tbt  ilaitdtogorii  alone,  by  Miicchiatrlli,  wai, 
pcrhapa,  wunh  all  the  comedies  of  Aristophuncn. 


About  this  period,  Hardy,  Ronnnl,  Dnehf,  Fullard,  Uolunberl,  Uoyer, 
DetTanulnea,  Mi]irct,  Roy,  Prnd^rr,  Du  Bjcr,  Desmwril,  Coypel.  La  Cal- 
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preuMe,  le  P.  la  Colonle,  &c.,  hiutidated  the  French  stage  with  their  pro- 
ductions. 

34. 
Tliis  piece,  with  that  of  Britannicui,  are  noble  productions  ;  and  thorn 
crilies  who  pretend  that  this  great  poet  wants  tragic  vigour,  both  in  style  and 
in  tiie  arrtngemeut  of  the  subject,  betray  their  own  want  of  judgment.  The 
same  obsenradon  may  be  made  with  respect  to  those  detractors  from  the 
merit  of  Metastasio,  who  deny  him  energy  when  describing  the  passions,* 
and  eleration  of  style,  when  treating  on  heroic  subjects.  Let  such  persons 
read  hb  TemUtockf  la  Clemenza  di  Tito,  Regolo,  Sfc. 

35. 
Tliere  is  as  mnch  difference  between  the  Phbdre  of  Racine,  and   the 

Hippofyiui  of  the  Greek  poet,  as  there  is  between  the  latter  piece  and  that 

of  Seneca  opon  the  same  subject. 

36. 
There  are  certain  authors  who  would  have  the  public  believe  that  they  are 

not  indebted  to  the  ancients  either  for  style  or  invention.  Even  Metastasio, 
Alfieri,  Goldoni,  and  some  others  may  be  accused  of  thid  species  of  iogra- 
titode.  Snch  authors  insist  that  their  best  works  were  produced  before 
having  become  acquainted  with  those  of  the  celebrated  men  who  preceded 
them  ;  the  excellence  of  their  talents,  however,  stood  in  no  need  of  the  sup: 
port  of  falsehood.  Virgil  was  not  the  less  a  great  genius  for  having  modelled 
himself  upon  Homer;  and  would  the^e  moderns  conceal  their  imitations  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  This,  indeed,  is  a  contempt  and  negligence  almost 
nnpardonable  in  men  of  genius.  Would  not  that  curiosity  and  emulation,  so 
natural  to  talent,  inspire  Goldoni  with  the  desire  of  becoming  intimate  with 
PlautDS,  Terence,  Aristophanes,  and  Moli^re  ?  Could  the  learned  Gravina 
keep  his  scholar,  Metastasio,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  drama?  Again, 
It  is  certain  Alfieri  could  never  have  carried  the  Italian  tragedy  to  such  a  pitch 
of  perfection,  if  he  had  not  previously  studied  the  Greek  and  French  drama, 
and  even  Shakspeare  too.  Voltaire,  Boilcau,  and  Moli^re  also,  have  not  been 
always  sincere  in  acknowledging  literaiy  obligations.  Justice  should  be  done 
to  those  who  have  liad  so  great  an  influence  on  modern  fame  ;  without  the 
nid  of  the  ancestral  antique,  should  we  have  had  a  Gienuaiemme,  a  R.iphael, 
and  a  Racine. 

37. 
**  A  nation  of  a  character  confessedly  gloomy  and  melancholic,  where  the 

enjoyment  of  society  is  so  difiicult  of  attaining,  where  men  are  divided  into  a 

species  of  caites  who  seldom  communicate  witli  each  other ;  such  a  people 

require  theatrical  representations  of  a  peculiar  description,  perhaps  such  as 

are  intended  for  the  eye  rather  than  the  heart,  something  shrewd  and  witty, 

rather  than  tender  and  pathetic.    The  more  solitar)'  men  are,  the  deeper  and 
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Biraiigri  iire  tlitir  iKtsaionii ;  it  is  only,  tlicrrforc,  by  arcpmeutationuftbaie 
|juunni  iu  all  their  power  aod  energy  tbatsucli  can  be  niovi.<d  or  intcrcatcd. 
At  ^'»ti»,  n  ti'agedy,  whose  gnbjcct  ia  lore,  ii  rcciiiireil  only  to  draw  icor?  oC 
tcDilcrncM  ;  iu  Loudon,  tragedy  i>  expected  to  lie  infuriuted  with  pauivn 
Had  ruled  witli  linrror.  A  FrcDchmin  is  delighted  witli  the  puthua  oF  Znfte  i 
an  EngKiboiDii,  witli  the  t<:riil>le  rremy  of  OrotmaKt.  'flic  huughly  jlchMf, 
raging  and  mraacing  tu  preicnc  the  object  at  bis  ^flection,  ojiposed  by  the 
anger  of  j^ganaHiuit  and  of  all  Greece,  would  draw  more  attcutiuii  at  llic 
tlicatm  of  Loudon  tliun  the  daric  and  deep  diliimulatioa  of  the  jealous 
Eriphile.  Tliiia  it  appears,  tliat  a  dudy  of  the  theatrical  laste  uf  different 
iiatioDs  Is  an  tiicellcnt  means  uf  attaining  a  knowledge  of  both  indiridual 
Hui]  national  character  ;  indeed  il  is  almost  ioipoiiihk  to  be  perfectly  in- 
fiiruicd  upua  sacli  a  lubject  without  the  aid  of  the  drama." — L'  Obttrvatrur 
/■VanfOM  i  Loadrei. 

With  n^pect  to  Knglish  comedy,  the  same  ipecicn  of  remark  !>tlll  hotila 
giind.  The  counoliiseuni  of  England  generally  reqaire  representatioiii  and 
Characters  to  be  finished  in  euch  a  rtylc  of  extravagance  a%  atuion  bj  ap- 
proach carricatnrc  ;  inch  prodnctioDs  as  those  of  MoliJ^re,  Regard,  Oa- 
touches,  and  Goldoni  are  not  roaceiTcd  with  •nlTlcieut  vigour  Tor  the  gencn- 
litf  of  an  English  public  i  they  prefer  aspeeiesof  noDdeicriplpieeca,  in  tvhich 
api>ear  diaraclen  of  the  atraiigest  and  drollest  description,  incidents  ofa 
most  eitraordioary  nature,  aud  lituaiions  conceived  witli  all  the  grolt;sque 
of  Scarrau. 

The  Harliquinalci,  or  Pimtamimtt,  as  they  are  improperly  l«nncd,  niajr 
be  cited  ai  a  good  example  of  national  comic  taste  in  Kuglnnd ;  ihejr  are 
truly  uallanal,  whatever  way  be  taid  to  the  contrary,  for  old  andyuung,  rich 
and  poor,  the  nobility  of  the  boxes,  the  learned  of  the  pit,  and  the  whole  uf 
ihc  middling  and  lowest  classes  to  be  found  in  the  galleries,  all  universally 
join  in  broad  laughter  at  a  Chriilma)  Pantomme. 

Of  these  farcical  exttavaganiai  the  principal  characters  ut,  HarUjuin, 
ColumbiHf,  Fantakon,  and  Cloicn  i  with  respect  to  the  latter  personage,  no 
great  is  his  iuflacDce,  it  seems  doubtfal  whether  he  or  /^ir/^uin  ought  to  be 
rontidered  the  hero  of  tlie  piece.  Nothing  is  left  untried  to  excite  boili 
laughter  and  iistonlshmeut ;  melamorphoses,  called  triclu,  are,  by  the  aiiu:<l- 
auM  of  the  moM  powcrTul  at)d  cxecllent  maclilucry,  cairied  to  a  point  of 
{icrfcetioii  uukiiowu  both  in  Prance  and  Italy. 

:j8. 

Among  the  modems,  Shakspearc,  Haclne,  Mctaiiouu,  Mutiire,  and  Uoc- 
cacio  must  be  considered  as  the  great  oigaui  of  nature.  TTicw  wiitrn 
(hould  be  ever  piv*cut  wllb  ycin  \  iialure  rpcaks  in  their  pciwun. 

The  DtMmeron  is  more  useful  lo  the  composers  of  Hallct«  titan  is  geur- 
rally  (uppotcd.    It  furuiiha  au  lufimiy  of  iutcrcHiBg  subjects,  in  ivljicb  are 
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to  be  fouud  faithful  portrait  of  maukind  ;  every  character  and  i>asflion  is 
described  in  the  lifreliest  colours.  From  these  learned  and  witty  novcli  of 
tliii  great  writer,  we  may  learn  to  deliueatc  perfectly  the  magni.niniity 
of  a  king,  the  prudence  of  the  counsellor  or  courtier,  the  valour  of  tl)c 
ftneraly  the  virtue  of  the  matron,  the  modesty  of  the  virgin,  the  looseness 
of  the  oouitezany  the  linavery  of  a  servant,  the  fidelity  of  a  friend,  the  ecstacy 
of  love  aod  the  jealousy  tliat  often  attends  it,  the  fury  of  despair  and  idiot 
simpUcitj,  the  misery  of  a  miser  and  the  munificence  of  a  great  mind,  village 
niitlclty  and  polite  libertiubm,  &c. 

39. 

*'  ThcNigh  every  person  present  at  a  scene  becomes  an  actor  in  it,  yet  every 
one  mart  not  be  equally  affected  at  what  is  passing  :  thus,  the  soldier  wlto 
witneaMfl  the  sacrifice  of  /phig^nie  ought  to  be  moved  by  such  an  event,  but 
ecrtainly  not  so  deeply  as  tlie  brother  of  the  victim.  A  woman  present  at 
the  trial  of  Suianna,  and  who  does  not  appear  from  any  outward  mark  to  be 
related  to  her,  must  not  evince  the  same  degree  of  affliction  as  the  mother  or 
sifter  of  Smtanna,  Again,  a  young  man  appears  with  more  spirit  than  an 
old  one.  A  yonng  man  will  appear  totally  absorbed  at  a  pathetic  scene  ; 
while  the  man  of  more  years  and  experience  exhibits  less  feeling,  though 
more  coosideration.  When  the  features  of  a  spectator  are  marked  by  sense 
and  study,  he  does  not  become  so  wrapt  in  imagination  as  one  whose  phi- 
siognomy  exhibits  a  kind  of  idiot  simplicity.  Astonishment,  as  seen  in  the 
part  of  a  king,  is  different  from  the  same  passion  as  displayed  in  an  ordinary 
man.*' 

A  person  placed  in  the  distance  does  not  appear  so  visibly  affected  as  he 
who  is  nearer  to  the  spectator.  Attention,  as  portrayed  in  him  who  sees, 
is  different  from  that  of  him  whj)  hears.  A  person  of  lively  temperament  sees 
aod  hears  with  gestures  differing  from  those  of  a  melancholy  character. 

These  observations  may,  perhaps,  appear  too  nice  and  over-laboured ;  yet 
it  is  by  this  appropriate  and  universal  expression,  tliat  a  scene  is  rendered 
complete  in  aU  its  parts ;  the  principal  actors  in  a  scene  always  exhibit  the 
necessary  feeling  ;  but  it  is  over  the  secondary  parts  that  this  feeling  should 
be  spread  and  continued,  thus  rendering  the  picture  an  entire  imitation  of 
uature.  And  it  is  the  Ballet-master's  busiuess  to  give  the  iustiiictions 
necessary  for  producing  such  an  effect. 

40. 
We  have  thought  it  requisite  to  introduce  here  the  following  description  of 
the  Loves  of  f^enut  aud  Adonis — a  picture  by  Albano  : — Melius,  impat-ient  to 
try  the  effect  of  her  charms  upon  the  heart  of  Adonis ^  U  beholding  herself  in 
a  glass,  and  seems  confident  uf  the  couquei«t.  As  .•«lie  reclines  upon  tlie  bank 
of  a  river,  she  is  surrounded  by  Cupids  and  the  Graces,  who  are  still  occupied 
in  adorning  her      1  he  God  of  Love  is  already  singing  the  delights  of  the 
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rcpecicil  union  j  while  winged  (4i<tilr«ii  are  employed  in  fMing  theiwHw 
aboiii  lo  he  iiarncascd  tutheGoddeKB'icharint. 

f'ltlcan  isobsetreil  sleeping  at  the  feet  ofhla  wife;  while  little  Cupidi  are 
mjuiuriiclunug  and  nliarpening  their  omiwa,  and  rtriuging  their  boirs  ;  auil 
%o  prOTc  their  uaerrrng  aim,  others  are  showing  to  /■'em*  a  ahield  pierced  in 
every  part.  DIanii  »dA  her  ayiuphi,  home  on  the  rlonds,  are  auiiouri)'  ub- 
irning  tbelaboars  of  the  Znffcf.  Afl«r  their  irork  ii  Anlahed,  the  wiugcd 
riiildren  fiak  ioto  a  pretended  sleep  ;  tn  thin  state,  DhmaU  iiriuphi  larpriie 
them,  break  their  bowa,  aud  deatro)'  Iheirarrawa  ;  the  wniiiida  of  which  iher- 
aa  much  dreaded.  C'ofi/la  is  goiug  lo  awaken  the  deitiea,  but  is  deterred  by 
her  more  pnideut  compaiiion.  iiiiina,  viewing  (he  scene  ^m  sbore,  enjoys 
her  victory. 

The  little  Lovet,  however,  ipiin  repair  their  loss,  when  every  thing  in  aca, 
mrth,  and  air  yield*  to  their  power.  One  of  theni  condnctH  ^donii  lu  the 
feet  of  t'fnia,  whoseeniJjiluiiibn'iiig.  'Ilic  blihAil  dog  of  the  youns  hnotcr 
nliily  esaays  to  draw  him  bock  to  iIil-  forrata,  the  chnmi*  of  the  (loddes*  have 
rivetled  him.  The  winded  boya  near  the  bed  of  t'eiiui  appeal',  by  their  slgua, 
10  conuN and  silence  and  secrecy. 

41. 

Many  anthorj  owe  their  relebrity  Id  the  counsels  I'f  Ihojc  wise  and  rn- 
lighlened  friends  whom  nothing  could  deter  fhnn  spcakioE  the  tmlb.  Fmin 
Ihdr  remarks,  men  of  talent  hare  sometimes  even  destroyed  llieir  pmdtie- 
(Som,  and  hare  improved  i>y  repetition.  Perfection  it  obnincd  by  dorility 
ud  pericienuice.  An  inordinate  tore  of  viiri  llniiery  eoiiceaii  the  mlh 
from  ns. 

Eiiripidri,VirgTl,Ario9to,B(dlcBU,Pnpc,audGrw,allorwhomweTemenof 
dicgrealeat  celebrity,  found  a  great  dilUculIy  In  aMltfying  tbeirown}ndgmenl, 
and  were  ever  ready  lo  linten  to  the  voirt  of  sound  crillciam,  'llicy  frr- 
qnently  effaced  what  they  had  wrilteD.and  were  nerer  hasty  iDpablishlng  their 
produrtions.  Siirh  examples  as  the«e,  together  with  the  Epirrt  swt  Pimiu, 
which  every  lovcrofihc  line  arts  ought  In  know  by  heart,  are  aurelysuflicleal 
lu  rcalraiii  vanity,  aud  to  [loint  out  the  w»y  in  wliich  we  ought  to  proceed. 
41. 

nrhen  nur  runardly  Zoiluirs  are  opposed  by  talent,  they  quickly  retorn  td 
(he  mire  from  whenrethey  sprang.  "  Untoward  circumstancps,  dispnlMlun, 
envy,  jealou.iy,  and  Ignorance,  very  often  contribote  to  the  development  of 
(alrni  eijiislly  with  good  eriticiFim,  and  thus  become  the  prime  c»U"e  of  their 
celebrity.  Srr«ent  rightly  observes,  that  if  a  Cardinal  Minister  had  not  ex- 
cited, through  Jealous;,  some  wretched  aeribbi era  against  the  author  of  the 
(W,  the  great  ComcilJe  would  ncil,  pn)bnbly,  Iib\c  beslowed  on  ui  so  many 
maitrri^eee*.  TTie  protection  afforded  Ui  had  laj>te,  by  a  powerfnl  party  at 
f onrt,  doahlcM  Indiurd  Mnlitre  ■□  imagine  the  de^i^-us  of  hiitwuconiedin. 


f 
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SmmUet  and  the  PrMeutei  Bidicuies,  Who  can  say  whether 
do  not  owe  the  excellences  of  Raciue  to  Boileau,  who  did  not  pass 
Iwa  orer,  while  satirizing  the  Pradons,  the  Br^boeufis,  and  the  Cottius  of 
thaldaj. 
Unw  Fr£ron  was  very  serriceable  in  establishing  the  fame  of  Voltaire  : 
,  had  not  La  Harpe  quarrelled  with  Cl^meot,  probably  he  would  never 
become  so  finished  a  judge  of  literature. 
How  man  J  {ngmies,  elevating  themsekes  on  stilts  to  climb  Pindus,  and 
having  violated  Me^^omene  and  Thalia,  have  at  length  been  precipitated 
suaongH  college  drudges  by  such  fearful  critics  as  Royou,  Aubert,  Suard^ 
Geoffroyy  &c. !"— ^ee  Lettrt  4  PAuteur  du  Mercure  Encychpidique. 


PART  THE  FIFTH. 
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PART  THE  FIFTH. 


PROGRAMMES, 

CONTAINING 

EXAMPLES  OF  EVERY  SPECIES  OF  BALLETS. 


COMPOSED  BY  C.  BLASIS. 


"  Miroir  universel 

Les  si^cles  recalls,  les  grands  ^v^nemens, 

Tous  les  faits  coDsacr^s  dans  la  Fable  et  rilistoire.*' 

DVLARD. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS* 

The  reader  is  here  presented  with  the  different  kinds  of 
Ballets,  each  being  treated  in  a  style  pecuUar  to  its  class^ 
In  doing  this,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  this  sort  of  composition^  by  introducing  a  great 
yariety  of  subjects,  by  producing  more  striking  contrasts 
of  sentiments  and  passions,  and  by  giving  to  certain  scenes^ 
hitherto  not  adapted  to  the  Ballet,  theii^  appropriate  tone 
of  expression.     I  have  frequently  considered  the  Ballet  as 
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a  kind  of  poem  or  romnnce,  reduced  to  those  dramatic 
rules  and  principles  wliich  must  be  observed  on  their 
production  at  the  theatre. 

Compositions  tliat  can  speak  to  the  eye,  and  interest 
the  heart,  should  be  honoured  witli  tlie  same  attention  as 
any  production  of  the  fine  arls  ;  for  what  else  ia  a  good 
classic  Ballet  but  a  picture  in  motion,  with  the  additional 
charm  of  well  adapted  music  ? 

It  has  Iiere  been  thought  necessary  to  recal  Eome  ob- 
servations made  in  llie  Fourth  Part  of  this  work.  In  com- 
posing programmes  for  Ballets,  wc  must  remark,  First, 
that  the  programme  may  please  the  reader,  while  it  is  use- 
less in  explaining  the  performance  ;  for  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  a  bright  and  well  written  description  becomea 
flat  and  void  of  effect,  when  put  into  a  state  of  theatrical 
action.  Secondly,  what  is  easily  comprehended  bymeana 
of  words,  ia  not  explained  wilh  the  same  facility  by  ges- 
ture. Thirdly,  the  subject  may  be  interesting  and  well 
contrived  and  yet  not  be  dramatic.  Fourtldy,  what  really 
is  dramatic,  is  not  always  exactly  conformable  to  reason 
and  probability.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  falling  into 
these  errors,  to  make  the  programme  answer  the  perform- 
ance, and  to  show  the  real  object  prescribed  by  our  art, 
it  is  essentially  requisite.  First,  that  the  subject  should  be 
of  a  sustained  sprightUness  throughout,  representing  na- 
ture beautified  by  art.  Secondly,  that  the  passions  be  pic- 
turesque and  strikingly  contrasted;  characters  deeply 
shaded  and  strongly  made  out  (if  we  may  make  use  of 
these  terms),  and,  that  incident  and  action  be  employed 
rather  than  long  dialogues,  which  latter  must  be  particu- 
larly avoided.  Thirdly,  the  imagination  must  be  conthiu- 
ally  amused  by  a  variety  of  scenery,  capable  of  exciting 
surprise  and  admiration ;  to  which  must  be  added  costume, 
machinery,  and  every  species  of  appropriate  decorations. 
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for  they  are  indispensably  requisite  to  dramatic  effect. 
Fourthly,  let  nothing  of  the  marvellous  and  supernatural 
be  admitted^  unless  it  is  well  founded  on  the  nature  of  the 
piece,  and  executed  with  a  good  taste.  What  is  called 
theatrical  show  and  stage  effect  become  puerile,  insigni- 
ficant, and  absurd  display,  unless  closely  connected  with 
the  incidents  of  the  play  in  which  they  are  exhibited.  It 
18  presumed  from  the  author's  own  experience,  which  has 
guided  him  in  this  selection,  that  whatever  effect  the  fol- 
lowing examples  may  produce  in  the  reading,  they  will  not 
faQ  to  tell  well  in  representation,  some  of  them  having 
been  already  performed  on  the  continent. 


1/ 
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THE  WRATH  Ol-  ACHILLES, 


DEATH  OF  PATROCLUS. 
A  HEROl-TKAGICAL  BALI.KT,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


ARQUMENT. 


Tbe  Kobject  of  ibis  Bailet  h  borrowed  rrom  the  Iliad.  The  action  openi 
at  the  time  when  Athilia,  swayed  by  his  resentment  for  the  insult 
offered  him  by  Agamennfm,  who  had  conveyed  anay  his  dear  firiieif, 
withdraws  into  his  camp  and  refuses  lo  assist  the  Greeks.  In  tbe 
mean  time  Pafroclui,  having  been  permitted  to  appear  in  the  armour 
«f  bis  friend  to  encounier Hector,  revives  among  the  Greeks  hopes  of 
weing  again  the  ion  of  Felcia  in  tlie  Beld  of  battle.  He  goes  forth,  tights 
with  Hector  and  perishes  by  his  hand.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
FatToetut  induces  Achilla  to  alter  his  resolution ;  he  advances  against 
tbe  P/aygioTa  to  avenf;e  the  fall  of  his  friend.  Hcclnr  being  ilaia, 
Agamemnim  acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  and 
makes  ample  ainendi  to  Achilla  for  the  injury  he  bad  done  him.  The 
aHVctionalo  firitcu  flies  lo  the  arms  of  her  lover,  and  tbe  banishment 
of  discord  is  succeeded  by  a  lasting  reconciliation  between  all  the 
Greeks. 


CHARACTERS. 


Achilles,  King  of  Theasaly,  son  of  Thetis, 
Patroclus,  a  Grecian  Prince;  a  friend  of  AikiUet. 
Calchas,  Chief  Priest. 
Ulvbses,  King  of  Ithaca. 

Agamemnon,  King  of  Argas  and  Mycena,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Grecian  armij. 
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THETIS5  a  Deity  of  ike  sea. 

BaisEis,  daughter  of  Brises,  Chief  priest  of  Jupiter,  in 

love  with  Achilks. 
AuTOMEDON,  armour-bearer  of  AchiUei. 
Menslaus. 
Nestor. 

AjAXy  son  of  Telofnon. 
Ajax,  son  of  Oileus. 

DlOHEDES. 

Phcenix. 

Mbrion. 

Antilochub. 

Grecian  Soldiers;  ThessaUans,  under  the  command  of 
Achilles ;  Try  an  Soldiers ;  Princesses^  attendants  qf 
Briseis;  Grecian  Princes ;  Priests,  attendants  of  CaU 
chas;  Nereides,  attendants  qf  Thetis;  Sea  Deities; 
Cffclops;  nine  slaves  aUoted  to  Achilles;  Phrygian 
slaves;  Smiles,  Sports^  Measures,  and  Graces. 
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ACT  I. 

ScEHK*.— At  the  right,  thfi  camj)  of  AchWhs ;  al  ihe te/t, 
afar  off,  a  large  plain  bounded  by  hills,  above  which 
rises  the  cily  of  Troy.     The  lent  of  Peleus'  Son  stands 
partly  on  the  stage,  his  armoitr  hangs  on  a  pillar.      The 
prospect  is  limited  by  the  sea,  and  the  Thessalian  ships 
are  seen  along  a  part  of  I  lie  shore. 
Achilles  is  acated    near  a  table,  striking  a  lyre.      After 
he  has  stripped  himself  of  his  annour,  and  withdrawn  into 
his  camp,  the  workings  of  his  countenance  express  deep 
resentment  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  him  by  Agamemnon, 
and  concern  at  the   loss  of  Briseis,  with  whom  he  is  en- 
amoured.    He  endeavours  to  smooth  his  cares  with  the 
charms  of  music,  which  seems  to  afford  him  some  relief. 
Its  sweet  modulation  is  expressive  of  the  delights  of  peace 
and  the  charms  of  friendship.      Palroclus  is  near  him,  be- 
wailing the  misfortunes  of  the  Greeks  and   his  friend's 
obstinacy. 

Of  a  sudden  the  sky  is  rent  by  the  sounds  of  war.  The 
song  of  Achilles  is  interrupted  by  the  clang  of  clarions 
and  trumpets,  which  is  a  signal  for  the  Trojans  to  attack 
the  Greeks.  The  Trojan  army  is  discovered  filing  off  in 
the  distance.  Grief  of  Pa/rnc/«5,'  Achilles  is  thrilled  with 
the  din  of  war ;  his  lyre  falls  from  his  hands ;  be  snatches 
up  his  annour,  as  on  the  day  when,  disguised  among  the 
daughters  of  Lycomedes,  he  betrayed  himself  at  the  sight 
of  a  sword.  His  emotion  is  perceived  by  Patroclus,  who 
draws  a  favourable  omen  from  it,  points  out  to  AeluUes 
where  the  Phrygian  warriors  are  advancing,  and  solicits 

•  It  will  b«  obierved,  thai  ibc  word  Scene,  in  the  following  Bulleli, 
iofi  nol  alway»  denote n ch«iige  offtoKiy,  but freiiuenily  only  t  chonje 
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him  to  assist  his  allies.  But  the  hero  is  presently  checked 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  wrong  done  him  by  the 
Greeks ;  he  retraces  his  steps,  inflamed  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  anger,  peremptorily  refuses  his  assistance,  and 
makes  vows  for  the  success  of  Hector.  He  lays  down  his 
armour  and  resumes  his  lyre.  He  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  friend,  who  represents  in  strong  colours 
the  misfortunes  consequent  upon  his  inflexibility.  But 
AehilUt  is  sensible  only  of  his  affront.  Grief  of  Patro- 
cltu!  He  implores  the  hero's  clemency,  and  comforts 
him  with  the  hope  of  Agamemnon's  making  him  ample 
reparation.  Achilles,  however,  remains  unmoved,  and 
entreats  him  not  to  intercede  for  his  dastardly  enemies. 
A  celestial  symphony  is  heard.  The  sea  divides,  and 
Tielis  is  seen  wafted  in  a  concha  by  sea  Gods,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Nereides,  attending  upon  her.  The  mother 
of  Achilles,  dehghted  with  her  son's  inactivity,  conceives 
hopes  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  predictions  respecting 
him.  She  endeavours  to  strengthen  his  resolution  and 
induce  him  to  return  to  Thessalia,  Achilles  and  Puiro- 
clus  express  their  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  august  God- 
dess. Tlietis  and  her  train  emerge  from  the  waves. 
Achilles  gives  his  mother  an  affectionate  welcome,  and 
shows  himself  sensibly  affected  by  the  tokens  of  her  love 
and  the  vows  she  offers  up  for  his  happiness.  Thetis 
commands  her  train  to  entertain  her  son  and  beguile  his 
grief. 

The  scene  changes,  and  clouds  are  seen  descending 
from  all  parts,  wafting  down  Smiles,  Sports,  Pleasures, 
and  Graces,  who,  joining  the  sea  nymphs  and  the  women 
of  the  suit  of  Achilles,  form  grottoEs  of  coral  and  other 
phenomena.  Thetis  and  her  son  seat  themselves  upon 
a  throne  just  erected,  and  Achilles  ia  presented  with 
crowns  of  laurel  and  roses,  in  token  of  homage.    He  views 
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with  pleasure  the  dances  and  s|>orls  which  the  sea  deitiel 
indulge  themselves  in,  for  his  entertainment.  Every  thing 
ia  calculated  to  give  him  a  relish  for  pleasure  and  a  dis- 
taste of  the  dangers  of  war.  When  the  dancing  is  over, 
Thetis,  her  son,  and  Patroclua,  come  down  from  their 
thrones.  Before  departing  ThetU  wishes  to  see  her  son 
in  a  disposition  to  return  to  his  own  slates ;  bat  all  her  en- 
*  treaties  are  of  little  avail  to  change  liis  frame  of  mind. 
He  prefers  the  pursuit  of  glory ;  the  eflects  upon  his  mind 
ef  the  dclightfiil  entertainments  be  has  just  beheld,  are 
of  short  duration,  and  he  avows  his  resc^utiou  of  resuming 
arms  when  his  injury  is  avenged. 

Thetii  is  anxious  about  the  fate  of  Achilles,  and  grieved 
that  he  maintains  his  resolution.  During  this  scene 
Patroclug,  fearing  lest  he  should  be  persuaded  by  Thetit, 
departs  hastily,  as  though  to  execute  a  project  that 
■eeniE  to  engross  all  his  thoughts. 

Thetis  endeavours  to  appease  her  son,  and  entreata 
him  to  preserve  his  life.  Achilles,  sensible  of  her  tender- 
ness, expresses  his  gratitude.  Thetis  bids  him  fareweQ, 
«nd  ascends  to  heaven  with  a  view  to  his  happiness.  She 
is  wafted  up  in  a  cloud  and  soon  disappears.  The  Sntil^t, 
Sports,  Graces,  &c.  fly  np  with  her.  Her  numerous  re- 
tinue plunge  into  the  sea.  Achilles  bids  his  mother  fare- 
well, and  withdraws  to  his  tent,  musing  on  his  fate. 

ACT  11. 

Sc&MS. — Interior  ^ the  camp <^ the  Thessalians.     AtOM 
side  is  the  tent  o/*  Achilles. 

Achilles  appears  absorbed  in  reverie.  Full  of  the  re- 
nembrance  of  his  Briseis,  he  expresses  his  love  and  grief 
lit  her  loss.     He  threatens  with  dreadful  vengeance  Ago- 


ntftanon,  the  autboi'  of  all  his  misfortunes.  He  cannot  for 
one  moment  forget  his  affront,  and  feels  a  transport  of 
rage.  The  Thesealian  trumpets  and  the  clamourE  of  his 
soldiers  are  heard.  Achillea  stands  nmazed,  unable  to 
account  for  the  noise.  Palroclus  conies  in,  acquainta  him 
with  the  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  the  triumph  of  Hector, 
and  the  rebeUion  of  theThessalians,  who,  tired  of  repose, 
wish  either  to  march  against  the  enemy  or  return  to  their 
country.  Achillea,  surprised,  gives  vent  to  his  indignation, 
while  Pairoclus  tTiPft  to  excite  his  compassion  in  favour  of 
the  Greeks.  Achilles  puts  him  in  mind  of  the  outrage  com- 
mitted against  him.  As  he  is  going  forth  to  chaetiee  the 
insolence  of  his  soldiers,  Palroclua  stops  him,  and  excuses 
tbem  on  the  plea  that  they  are  animated  by  honour. 
He  prays  to  the  Gods  that  liis  friend  may  lead  them  to 
combat ;  but  Achilles  remains  inflexible. 

The  soldiers  enter  in  disorder,  headed  by  Auiotnedon. 
They  complain  of  their  inactivity,  and  show  their  ardent 
wish  to  be  led  to  battle.  The  son  of  Thetis  scarcely 
contains  himself,  and  burns  with  desire  to  punish  iheir 
rebellion.  Patroclus  endeavour  to  calm  him ;  entreat- 
ing him  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  Acliilks  restrains  hia 
impetuous  temper,  and  commands  his  warriors  to  await 
with  him  the  command  of  the  Gods  to  encounter  the 
Trojans  ;  but  their  minds  continue  in  the  same  agitation, 
and  grief  preys  upon  their  hearts.  At  last  Patroclus, 
seeing  his  friend's  resistance,  snatches  up  a  weapon,  with 
an  intent  to  stab  himself,  unless  Achilles  will  comply  with 
his  request.  Achilles  withholds  him,  is  moved,  and 
promises  compliance.  Palroclns  demknds  his  armour, 
which  is  proof  against  all  weapons,  and  the  command  of 
the  array,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  enemy.  Achilles 
yields  reluctantly,  and  seems  apprehensive  from  his 
friend's  zeal.      A  general   expression   of  joy.      Achilles 
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(leliTcrs  his  armour  to  Patrocliis,  and  helps  him  to 
buckle  it  on.  All  give  tlianks  to  the  immortal  Gods 
for  hearkening  to  their  prayers.  /icliiUes  bids  them  re- 
turn quickly  after  the  victory  they  are  about  to  gain  over 
Hector  and  not  increase  his  own  sorrow.  He  bids  Auto- 
medon  drive  up  his  car,  which  he  causes  Palrocltu  to 
ascend :  the  charioteer  mounts  beside  him  ;  and  Achillei 
bids  adieu  to  Patrocliis,  recommending  to  him  modera- 
tion in  victory.  The  anny,  preceded  by  the  chariot,  com- 
mence their  march  to  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  Thessa- 
liuns,  rejoicing  in  expectation  of  the  combat,  point  to  the 
hostile  towers.  Being  departed,  Achilles  follows  them 
with  his  eyes  ;  puts  up  prayers  for  the  success  of  hi> 
fiiend  ;  then  enters  his  tent. 

ACT  III. 

The  stage  represents  the  ma gniti cent  tent  of  Agamemnon, 
who  appears  in  council,  surrounded  by  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
profoundly  affected  by  the  misfortune  consequent  to  their 
enterprise.  Doubt  and  embarrassment  prevail ;  some  pro- 
pose another  attempt  against  the  Trojans,  while  a  few 
advise  to  inquire  the  will  of  [he  Gods,  and  each  to  return 
to  bis  country.  At  length,  Nestor,  rising,  proposes  to 
effect  the  return  of  AcbiUes,  showing  how  necessary  the 
valour  of  that  hero  is  to  insure  success,  and  that  the 
Oracle  must  be  obeyed  in  order  to  become  victorious  over 
the  Trojans.  He  adds,  that  the  past  should  be  forgotten ; 
and  that,  by  atoning  for  the  injury  done  to  Achilles,  that 
hero  might  he  turned  from  his  desire  of  revenge.  Deep 
silence  follows  the  oration  of  Aexlor,  every  one  being  wrapt 
in  reflection  upon  this  proposition.  Calchaa,  Ult/sset, 
Afenelaus,  the  two  AJajres,  Diomeiles,  Phoenix,  Merion, 
and  AntHochus,  unanimously  fix  their  eyes  upon  Agamem- 
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lam,  and  await  his  decision  with  impatience  ;  he  approves 
of  the  counsel  of  Nestor,  and  appears  prepared  to  do  any 
thing  for  tlie  public  good.  As  a  proof  of  the  change  of 
bis  sentiments  with  respect  to  AchiHen,  he  restores  Brisets, 
vhom  he  had  detained  from  ihe  hero.  He  sends  away 
the  damsel,  accompanied  by  magnificent  presents.  Uni- 
versal expressions  of  joy ;  every  one  evincing  his  gra- 
titude to  the  King  upon  the  happy  occasion.  Phatiix, 
Wt/sset,  Cakhas,  and  Ajax  Tef^mon  are  deputed  Ambas- 
sadors to  Achille*.  Agamemnon  gives  them  instructions 
on  the  nature  of  their  mission,  and  receives  their  protes- 
tations of  fidelity.  A  warrior  now  enters,  and  announces 
that  Achilles  having  listened  to  the  entreaties  of  Palrodus, 
the  latter  was  on  his  march  against  Ilev.tor  and  Troy. 
Expressions  of  joy,  every  one  drawing  a  happy  presage 
from  the  event ;  hope  animates  every  heart.  Calchaa 
beseeches  them  to  invoke  the  propitious  aid  of  the  Goda. 
All  obey ;  and  each,  pouring  out  the  contents  of  his  cup, 
makes  hbations  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  The  embassy  de- 
partsi  and  the  remaining  chiefs  retire  io  await  the  happy 
reeult. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene. — An  extensire  prospect  adottied  by  trees.  The 
camp  o/ Achilles  appears  at  a  distance  on  the  left;  on 
ihe  right  a  Statue  oj"  Jupiter  is  discovered, 
Calchas,  Ulysses,  Ajax,  Phoenix,  and  their  suit  arrive. 
Srineis  appears  preceded  by  slaves,  destined  for  AckiUes  : 
she  is  followed  by  warriors  bearing  presents  of  tripods, 
vases,  armour,  &c,,  intended  for  the  hero ;  Briseis  evinces 
the  pleasure  she  feels  at  being  restored  to  the  dwelling  nf 
her  lover.  Calchas  prays  Jupiter  to  prosper  their  under- 
taking,  and   to  punish   the  Trojans.     Approaching   the 
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statue  of  Jupiter,  they  all  implore  liis  assistance  ;  while 
JBriscis  appears  to  anticipate  her  tender  reception. 

Achilles,  followed  by  warriorsj  enters  from  his  tent ;  he 
seems  agitated  by  deep  thought.  He  is  discovered  by  the 
Greeks,  who  prepare  to  address  him  ;  Achilles,  recovered 
from  his  meditation,  appears  astonished  at  their  presence. 
Ulysses  advances  to  speak,  hut  remembering  the  ancient 
hatred  between  them,  his  indignation  returns  ;  he  is  on 
the  point  of  drawing  his  sword,  but  is  restrained  hy  CaU 
ehaa  and  BrUein;  the  former  of  whom  prevails  with  hiui, 
from  tiie  reverence  due  to  his  character,  and  the  latter 
calms  him  by  the  power  of  her  love.  Ulijsaes  now  en- 
deavours to  appologiite,  and  joins  with  Calchas  in  per- 
suading the  hero,  by  the  will  of  the  Gods,  and  the  welfare 
of  Greece,  to  change  his  resolution,  displaying  at  the  same 
time  their  rich  presents.  Briseis  is  now  brought  forward 
and  led  towards  liim,  accompanied  by  more  gifts.  Achilles, 
notwithstanding,  remains  inexorable  ;  he  turns  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Greeks,  and  even  resists  llie  tears  of 
Briseis,  who  embraces  his  knees  ;  he  lifts  up  the  latter, 
but  with  eyes  averted  from  her.  She  continues  to  give 
expression  to  her  love  and  grief,  representing  to  the  hero 
what  glory  awaits  his  return.  The  Grecian  chiefs  remind 
him  of  the  atonement  made  by  Agamemnon,-  but  vengeance 
alone  seems  to  inspire  the  son  of  T/telts.  Cakkas,  ad- 
vancing, denounces  celestial  wrath  against  him,  and,  in  the 
style  of  prophecy,  menaces  him  with  every  misfortune, 
should  he  continue  insensible  to  the  woes  of  Greece, 

This  solemn  warning  seems  to  move  AehiUes ,-  he 
becomes  a^tated,  and  sinister  presentiments  appear 
already  to  have  taken  possession  of  hie  breast.  This  is 
remarked  by  every  one  present,  who  now  expect  a  happy 
change  :  a  movement  is  made  to  induce  him  to  decide 
favourably,  and  prayers  are  repeated.     But  Achilles,  re- 
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•uming  the  haughtiness  of  his  ungovernable  character, 
exhibits  all  his  fonncr  rancour,  and  refuses  his  aid,  while 
the  AmbasGAdors,  hopeless  of  success,  abandon  him  to  the 
wrath  of  the  Gods.  At  this  conjuncture,  as  they  are  on 
the  point  of  departing,  Autoinedon  arrives  in  despair, 
bringing  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  TliessaUans,  and  the 
death  of  Palroclus.  Universal  consternation  I  Achillea  is 
plunged  into  an  agony  of  grief.  His  friend  being  dead, 
Efe  becomes  insiipportubie  to  him ;  he  rushes  upon  his 
avordwilh  the  intention  of  slaying  himself;  he  is,  however, 
instantly  prevented  nnd  disarmed  ;  but  he  conjures  his 
friends  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery.  Despair  now  takes 
full  possession  of  him  ;  he  raves  deliriously,  and  refuses 
every  attempt  that  is  made  to  console  him.  Tlie  regions 
of  eternal  darkness  appear  opening  to  his  disturbed  fancy ; 
the  shade  of  Patroclus  seema  advancing  towards  him, 
weeping  and  pointing  to  the  mortal  wound  ;  he  groans,  and 
commands  Achillea  to  fly  to  the  combat  and  revenge  his 
death.  The  latter  swears  to  sacrifice //ccior  to  appease 
his  ghost.  The  hero  now  gradually  regains  his  spirits. 
The  Grecian  chiefs  applaud  his  resolution,  and  implore 
tl)e  Gods  to  crown  him  with  victory.  AcliiUes  now  no 
longer  hesitates,  no  longer  refuses ;  he  furiously  seizes  a 
sword,  gives  the  signal  to  his  companioits  in  arms,  and 
mehes  forth  at  the  head  of  them,  breathing  revenge  and 
death  to  the  slayer  of  his  friend.  Prayers  follow  him  for 
his  success*. 

"  Id  the  Iliad,  JcAiW«,  befcre  going  to  halile,  wails  iinlil  Vulcan  \ta» 
Toigedhis  arms;  and  Homercannoibe  loo  much  praised  for  the  method 
ia  which  he  hss  profiled  of  ihis  ciicumslance  by  offering  a  sublime  piece 
of  poetry  lo  the  reader,  and  raiaiug  his  curiosity  by  a  description  of 
interesting  events.  But  it  appears  lo  me,  thai  the  mauner  in  which 
AeMUt  proceeds  in  the  opera  of  M.  Barincou,  ii  far  more  suitabie  lo 
the  rapidity  of  dramatic  action  ;  btsidej,  il  preaeats  a  true  picture  of 
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ACT  V. 

The  scene  represents  the  adjacent  part  of  mount  Ida, 
which  appears  in  the  distance.  The  Trojan  army  ia 
routed.  The  growling  of  a  tempest  is  heard,  and  light- 
ning illumines  the  gloora.  Companies  of  soldiers,  sup- 
posing they  are  atill  pursued  hy  the  sword  of  Achillea  aided 
by  celestial  wrath,  are  seen  traversing  the  mountain  in  dis- 
order. The  atorm  now  relases  ;  the  clouds  roll  off,  and 
light  appears.  The  Grecian  trumpets  rally  their  vic- 
torious army  and  proclaim  their  victory.  They  enter 
and  arrange  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
AgameniHon  and  Achillea  arrive,  accompanied  by  the 
Grecian  princes.  The  King  acknowledges  his  injustice, 
for  wliich,  however,  he  has  just  atoned  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  late  victory.  Achilles  appears  fully  satisfied 
and  reconciled.  The  services  <}{  Agamemnon  have  calmed 
every  feeling  of  resentment.  Notwithstanding  the  joy  at 
having  revenged  his  friend,  Achilles  cannot  recover  from 
the  sorrow  he  feels  at  his  own  loss  ;  Hector's  death  cannoC 
remove  the  rankling  dart  of  grief  in  his  bosom  ;  Patroclus 
is  ever  before  his  eyes.  All  partake  in  his  sufferings ;  and 
the  hero  expresses  a  wish  that  his  friend  should  receive 
the  last  honours  due  to  his  valour ;  upon  which  Agamem- 
non orders  preparations  to  l)e  made  for  celebrating  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  A  tomb  is  quickly  erected,  constructed 
of  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  Every  one  crowds  around 
this  monument  to  do  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  warrior, 
placing  upon  it  coronets  of  laurel  and  garlands  of  cypress ; 
j4(7Ai%«  himself  deposits  a  laurel  crown;  and  the  rites  are 
thus  completed. 
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During  the  funeral  hymn,  Achillea,  his  face  bathed  in 
tears,  bends  over  the  tomb  of  his  beloved  friend,  strewing 
cypreBB  and  evincing  symptoms  of  the  deepest  anguish  ; 
then  swears  again  lo  satiate  his  revenge  upon  the  Trojans. 
After  this  melancholy  scene,  he  sinks  into  a  trance  of  grief 
upon  the  Irophied  monument,  embracing  the  urn  that 
contains  the  ashes  of  the  valiant  warrior. 

Agamemnon  and  Calchas  arouse  Achilles,  and  recall  him 
to  himself.  Calchas  assures  liim  of  the  immortal  happiness 
of  his  friend,  and  announces  the  arrival  of  Theth.  Celes- 
tial music  is  heard  spreading  a  charm  over  the  whole 
scene,  and  reviving  every  heart.  The  Goddess  appears 
accompanied  by  Briseis.  The  immortal  mother,  deeply 
affected  at  her  son's  misfortune,  comes  to  administer  con- 
solation, and  to  restore  his  beloved  Brlsels.  The  lovers 
evince  marks  of  mutual  affection.  The  heart  oi  Achilles 
becomes  cheerful,  and  he  thanks  his  mother  for  her  care. 
The  Greeks  invoke  the  Gods  to  crown  their  efforts  with 
success,  while  Agamemnon  commands  that  the  pre.sence 
of  Thetis  and  the  glory  of  Achilles  should  be  appro- 
priately celebrated.  The  princes  seat  themselves  in  state, 
and  preside  over  the  games  and  dances.  By  order  of 
TTtetis,  the  Cyclops  are  now  introduced,  bearing  the  mag- 
nificent armour  forged  by  Vulcan ;  they  advance  towards 
Achilles  and  present  the  heavenly  gift ;  the  hero  is  wrapt 
in  admiration,  and  expresses  his  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
to  hi»  august  mother,  promising  to  make  the  best  use  of 
them.  A  Divertissement  follows,  after  which  the  BaUct 
terminates  with  a  general  and  pictorial  grouping. 
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THE  COUE  OF  TElirslCIIOKe. 


HERMANN  AND  LISBETH. 

VILL.MiE  DALLliT.     (H.ILIHT  riLLJCEOIS.) 
IW    TWO    ACTS. 


CtrTAia  HiBUAHN,  ion  of  the  Barandc  Boltrn,  a  deeply  ensraoared 
of  the  beautiful  Liibclby  &  young  villager,  whose  £ither,  Seharfi,  an 
old  veternu,  is  now  become  a  rich  funnel.  The  young  officer  detei- 
nines  Id  disguise  himself  as  ii  peasanl,  in  order  more  ciisily  to  procure 
interviews  with  her  he  loves,  and  to  secure  unbiassed  affection,  by  lay- 
ing aside  the  signs  of  hi<  rank.  The  design  succeeding,  he  gains  Ibe 
affections  of  Latrlh ;  and  the  only  obstacle  to  their  union  is,  the  ne- 
phew of  ilie  Hurgomusler,  a  person  enjoying  a  title.  In  (he  heat  of 
bi3  afleciioQ,  the  Caplain  forgets  the  importance  of  his  rival ;  beside* 
which  ilie  father  and  mother  of  LUbclh  are  determined  it>  marry  tbeir 
daughter  lo  the  above-mrniioned  personage,  who<e  name  is  Tviuirr,  n 
•iinple  and  ridiculous  character.  Preparations  are  making  fur  ihi; 
wedding,  which  is  on  the  point  uf  being  celebrated.  The  two  lover* 
>re  in  despuir,  and  know  not  how  lo  proceed ;  ai  lengih,  blinded  by 
•Hecuon,  ibey  decide  on  flight.  The  nephew  of  ilie  Burgomaster  be- 
comes acquainted  with  ilieitintiiulions,  of  which  he  informs  his  uncle 
and  thr  parents  of  LitUlk  ;  and  lliey  are  followed  and  taken.  The 
Harimde  Bulzm,  coming  by  chance  lo  Ihedwetliug  of  Scharff]  Icains 
the  whole  aHiit;  he  severely  reproaches  his  son  with  his  wild  and 
Klravt^anl  coudncl,  while  the  parents  of  LUbtth,  refusing  lo  pardoa 
her.  remain  irreconcilable.  The  villagers,  hearing  of  the  adventure, 
assemble  at  Uie  scene,  and  loon  join  in  demanding  forgiveness  for  the 
young  delinquents.  Ai  length,  the  ongcr  of  the  two  fathers  being 
•omewhal  allayed,  they  satis^  the  general  desire,  by  grauting  Ibeir 
pardon  to  ihe  loven.  Tite  Baraa,  forgetting  pride  and  prejudice, 
consents  lo  bestow  his  sun  upnn  Lubtlh,  thus  uniting  liLmsvlf  lo  Ihe 
binily  of  the  worthy  !k/'nijl.     Juy  and  con^ratululiun  become  univer- 
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mL  The  Bargomaster  and  his  nephew,  upon  the  representation  of 
the  JBarcn^  finding  that  Lisbelh  would  nerer  have  married  Tunder^ 
czoepting  hy  force,  submit  to  a  compromise. 


CHARACTERS. 

The  Baron  de  Botzen. 

Captain  Hermann,  his  son ;  in  love  with  LisbetA, 
Sgharff,  a  veteran  soldier;  now  a  rich  farmer. 
Dame  Wolf,  his  wife. 

Lubeth^  daughter  of  Scharff,  and  in  love  with  Hermann, 
R0FF5  a  Burgomaster, 
TuvDcm^  kis  nephew;  rival  of  Hermann, 
Franck,  Hermann's  servant, 

FiUagelads  and  lasses;  Tyrolese;  Guards^  and  attend^ 

ants  an  the  Baron, 

The  scene  passes  in  Germany y  on  the  estate  of  Baron 

de  Botzen,  near  the  Tyrol, 


ACT  I. 


The  Scene  represents  a  village.  In  the  distance  a  hill  is 
seeny  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the  Burgomasters 
house*  On  tlie  right  is  tlie  dwelling  of  Scharff,  Trees 
are  promiscuously  scattered  ovei'  the  prospect. 

Scene  L — At  the  rising  of  the  curtain  a  storm  is  heard, 
during  which  two  men  appear  enveloped  in  long  cloaki> ; 
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having  pa9se<i  over  the  scene,  they  are  at  length  driven  fty 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  seek  shchcr,  and  retire. 

Scene  II, — The  atomi  ceases,  and  the  sky  becomes 
clear  ;  the  sun  shining  forth,  the  whole  landscape  rejoices 
in  his  rays.  Shepherds  leaving  their  huts  on  the  bill, 
call,  by  the  sound  of  their  pipes,  their  companions  to 
lihour;  the  summons  is  answered  by  other  pipes,  and 
villagers  enter,  bearing  their  rustic  tools  ;  and,  displaying 
health  and  cheerfulness  in  their  countenances,  they  pre- 
pare to  go  into  the  6elds,  indulging  before  they  depart  in  a 
rural  dance. 

Scene  III. — Franck  appears  cautiously  advancing,  as 
unwilling  to  discover  himself;  observiug  no  one  near,  he 
calls  his  master,  assuring  him  that  there  is  no  danger. 
Hermann  expresses  bis  joy  at  the  sight  of  Lubeth't 
dwelling.  Franck  declares  his  wish  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  li is  mastt-r's  designs;  the  latter  confides  the  secret 
to  his  servant,  telling  him,  the  motive  of  bis  present  disguise 
is  to  secure  more  easily  the  nAections  of  tlie  beautiful 
young  villager,  L'tsbeih,  Franck  evinces  great  surprise ; 
but  bis  master  engages  him  to  acquaint  no  person  with 
his  intentions,  and  to  obey  in  whatever  is  commanded 
him.  The  servant  assures  the  Captain  of  unshaken 
(idebty.  The  hour  of  appointment  arriving,  Hermann 
and  Franck  lay  aside  their  cloaks,  and  appear  in  the  habits 
of  peasants ;  the  Captain  signs  Franck  to  retire,  and  wait 
for  bis  orders. 

Scene  IV. — Captain  Heriaanunow  advances  and  fixes 
bis  eyes  upon  a  balcony,  in  which  he  has  before  beheld  his 
pretty  lAsbeth,  who  not  appearing,  he  seems  anxious  and 
impatient.  A  noise  is  heard,  and  the  door  of  the  Burgo- 
master's bouse  is  opened;  while //e'wnnn,  disuppointtd 
at  the  unlucky  circumstance,  imniedialely  conceals  himself 
in  a  tree,  to  observe  whut  is  passing. 
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Scene  V. — Tumler  enters  from  his  uncle's  house. 
He  wishes,  no  doubt,  agreeably  to  surprise  Lisbeth,  by 
presenting  her  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  which  he  carries 
carefully  in  his  hand  |  she,  however,  does  not  appear;  he 
calls  her  several  times,  and  grows  angry  at  her  absence. 
At  length,  supposing  it  is  her  beloved  Hermann,  she 
appears,  but  soon  evinces  her  disappointment  on  seeing 
Tmder.  Hermann,  having  witnessed  this  scene,  contrives 
to  discover  himself  to  Lisbetb ;  and  looks  of  love  and 
delight  are  quickly  exchanged  between  them.  Tunder, 
supposing  they  are  meant  for  him,  rejoices  in  the  happy 
omens,  and,  taking  advantage  of  such  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, encourages  himself  to  declare  his  passion,  and  be- 
comes a  laughing-stock  to  his  rival  Hermann.  He  entreats 
Lisbeth  to  accept  of  his  flowers,  but  she  refuses  ;  he 
threatens  to  throw  them  at  her,  but  she  prevents  him. 
Her  lover  having  motioned  her  to  descend,  she  tells  Tunder 
she  will  come  down  to  accept  his  present ;  upon  which 
pleasure  is  visible  on  the  countenances  of  both  the  rivals, 
and  Tunder  cxuUs  in  his  triumph.  Lhbetk  enters  from 
the  house,  and  Tunder  immediately  throws  himself  at  her 
feet  and  presents  the  flowers  ;  she  accepts  them,  but  at 
the  same  time,  unperceived,  presents  her  tiand  ioHermanrt, 
who  covers  it  with  kisses ;  while  the  simple  Twwrfcr  be- 
comes the  ridicule  of  both  the  lovers.  He  proceeds  even 
to  greater  lengths,  expressing  a  sort  of  grotesque  triumph; 
while  the  bouquet  gives  rise  to  various  and  beautiful 
groupings  and  mutual  attitudes  between  the  enamoured 
pair. 

Dame  JKoJ/" comes  into  the  bnlcony,  and  discovers  the 
whole  intrigue  ;  she  at  first  laughs,  but,  resuming  a  serious 
air,  she  prepares  to  surprise  the  harmonious  trio. 

Scene  VI. — The  noise  made  by  Dame  Ifo// opening 
the  door  disturbs  the  lovers  ;  she  enters,  and  scolds  Lisbeln 
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for  her  intriguing  behaviour  with  Hermann,  who  entreats 
for  pardon,  while  yKncfer  joins  with  the  old  lady  in  threat- 
ening and  accusing  them  both.      The  Dame  orders  her 

I  daiighter  to  enter  the  house,  she  obeys ;  but  on  going  casts 
significant  glance  at  Hcrmamt.   Her  mother  then  forbids 

L  both  the  rivals  ever  again  to   come  near  her  house  ;  and 

I  they  attempting  to  intercede  for  themselves,  she  shuts  the 

[  door  in  their  faces. 

Scene  VII, — Hermann  evinces  gloom  and  disappoint- 

I  nent ;  he  seems  meditating  on  the  consequences  of  the 
adventure,  and  appears  unable  to  leave  the  dwelling  of 
his  love.  Tuttder,  on  the  other  hand,  at  once  indignant  at 
such  treatment  and  jealous  of  bis  rival,  seems  forming 
projects  of  revenge.  The  presence  of  the  Captain  pre- 
venting him  from  executing  his  intentions,  he  wishes  to 
get  rid  of  bim.  At  length,  finding  him  not  disposed  to 
go,  and  weary  of  waiting,  he  calls  to  him  and  makes  a  sign, 
as  if  desiring  his  absence ;  Hermann,  deeply  engaged  in 
his  own  reflections,  pays  no  attention  to  his  signal.  TuntUr, 
•upposing  this  silence  to  be  intended  as  a  mark  of  con- 
tempt, approaches  Hermann,  and  taking  his  hand,  shakes 
it  most  violently,  in  order  to  arouse  his  attention,  while 
endeavouring  to  affright  him  by  the  tragi-comicality  of  bis 
anger.  Hermann  h  surprised  at  such  liberties,  but  ex- 
cuses them,  and  begs  tliat  he  may  not  be  interrupted. 
Ttitttler,  mistaking  this  moderation  for  fear,  boldly  demands 
why  be  still  continues  to  stay  in  a  place  which  he  has  been 
desired  to  quit,  f/erwann,  darting  a  threatening  lookathim, 
pushes  him  away  ;  Tunder  returns  to  the  attack  in  great 
anger;  the  Captain,  unable  longer  to  restrain  his  wratb, 
takes  him  by  the  arm,  and  twirls  him  off  to  some  distance. 
Tunder  again  returns  to  the  attack,  when  the  Captain 
seizes  and  throws  him  to  (he  ground.  Tunder,not  expecting 
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lucb  usage,  becomes  affrighted  ;  Hermann  making  a  cer- 
uin  sign,  the  other  rises  and  runs  away,  seemingly  to  seek 
mexns  of  revenge,  and  to  relate  the  whole  afikir  to  his  uncle. 

Scene  V\\\.— Hermann  now  calls  his  man,  and  informs 
him  of  the  obstacles  that  have  arisen  to  cross  his  inten- 
lioiis-  Both  appear  determined  to  bring  the  adventure 
to  a  more  happy  conclusion,  and  retire. 

Scene  IX. — The  Burgomaster  enters,  accompanied  by 
lus  nephew,  and  followed  by  a  troop  of  guards.  Tunder 
bas  related  the  whole  affair  to  his  uncle,  and  now  returns 
prepared  to  take  revenge  upon  the  supposed  peasant;  for 
whom,  after  searching  in  vain,  they  are  compelled  to  post- 
pone the  intended  arrest  ;  not,  however,  without  leaving 
a  watch  to  prevent  his  escape.  Tunder,  in  the  mean  time, 
takes  the  opportunity  of  reminding  bis  uncle  of  the  pro- 
mise he  had  made  to  demand  for  him  the  hand  of  Lisbeth, 
and  expresses  an  impatient  desire  to  have  it  realised, 
iio^  promises  to  keep  his  word  and  secure  happiness  to 
hia  nephew.  He  desires  him  to  go  and  change  his  dress, 
which  bas  suffered  in  the  scuffle  ;  and  that  afterwards  he 
will  present  him  to  the  parents  of  Lhbelh.  Tunder,  over- 
joyed at  this  information,  leaps  upon  his  uncle's  neck,  and 
ihey  both  enter  the  house,  the  guards  accompanying  them 
with  a  laughable  air  of  severity. 

ACT  II. 

The  stage  represents  the  interior  of  Scharff's /arm.  In 
the  distance  is  discovered  a  shaded  vialk,  enclosed  by  a 
wall  with  a  gate.  On  one  side  n  pari  of  the  house  of 
the  Burgomaster  is  perceived. 

ScKNE    1. — A    troop     of    peasantry   enter   dancing,    as 
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they  return  from  labour.  Roff  and  his  nepliew  ajipcar 
habited  for  the  ceremony.  Scharff  makes  a  sign  to  his 
people,  and  they  retire. 

Scene  II. — After  compliments  being  exchanged,  the 
farmer  inquires  the  reason  of  the  Burgomaster's  visit. 
The  latter  replies,  that  his  nephew  being  deeply  enamoured 
oi  Scharff" s  daughter,  he  is  come  to  ask  her  in  marriage. 
The  former  and  Iiia  Dame  appear  to  consent  to  the  pro- 
position ;  while  the  Burgomaster  boasts  of  his  nephew's 
birth  and  fortune.  The  father  and  uncle  appear  to  con- 
sult further  upon  the  afTatr;  when  the  former,  representing 
that  his  daughter  is  disengaged,  there  can  be  no  obstacle 
to  the  match,  requiring,  however,  to  retire  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  on  the  affair,  and  of  acquainting  Litbelh 
wilh  their  intentions  ;  ifi^^  immediately  consents  to  tliis, 
while  Tunder  exhibits  an  expectation  of  success. 

Scene  III. —  Roff  partakes  in  the  triumph  of  his 
nephew,  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  pros- 
perous progress  of  Tunder's  designs.  During  this  scene 
Hermann  is  perceived  endeavouring  to  gain  admission  to 
Lhbeth's  house,  in  order  to  acquaint  her  with  his  projects ; 
he  employs  every  precaution  to  prevent  discovery.  Finding 
the  gate  of  the  walk  open,  he  immediately  enters.  He 
already  understands  the  motive  of  the  Burgomaster's 
visit,  and  that  iScAar^  has  consented  to  the  propositions  in 
favour  of  Tuniler  ;  he  is  accordingly  greatly  disappointed, 
appears  very  gloomy,  and  conceals  himself  behind  a 
projection  to  overhear  what  is  passing. 

Scene  IV. — The  farmer  enters,  conducting  his  daugh- 
ter, who  is  followed  by  her  mother.  But  how  great  is  the 
surprise  evinced  by  Lishelh  on  beholding  her  intended 
husband  !  Her  parents  informing  her  of  their  design, 
express   their   entire   approval   of  the  expected    union. 
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fJsbelh  appears  in  great  trouble  and  agitation.  Her 
emotion  is  remarked,  and  every  one  is  desirons  to  know 
the  cause  of  it,  but  she  is  unable  to  give  an  answer  ;  she 
is  urged  to  satisfy  their  iDquiries,  but  eludes  them  by 
pving  an  uncertain  reply.  At  this  moment  she  perceives 
that  Hermann  witnesses  her  distressing  situation.  He 
consoles  and  encourages  her  by  his  gestures.  She  is  on 
the  point  of  giving  a  decided  refusal  to  the  proposed 
match,  but  is  deterred  by  the  motions  of  her  lover,  who 
would  inspire  her  with  hopes  of  defeating  the  projects  of 
Roffhy  other  means.  Tuiuier  and  the  Burgomaster  arc 
greatly  disconcerted  at  the  conduct  of  Lisbclh.  Schurff' 
and  his  wife  endeavour  to  assure  them  that  the  emotion  of 
Lisbelh  must  be  attributed  to  the  approaching  separation 
from  her  parents;  upon  tliis  assertion  the  nephew  and 
uncle  appear  satisfied,  hisbeth,  wishing  to  prepare  for 
her  approaching  change,  demands  ]}crmiasion  and  retires ; 
as  she  b  going,  she  casts  a  significant  glance  of  love  and 
hope  at  Heitnann,  who,  by  gestures,  bids  her  be  con- 
fident of  success. 

ScBKE  V. — Scharff,  Dame  Wolf,  the  Burgomaster  and 
Tunder,  consult  upon  the  preparations  for  the  wedding, 
which  they  fix  for  the  next  day ;  satisfied  with  their 
projects,  each  takes  his  leave  and  retires  ;  during  this, 
Hermann  evinces  marks  of  deep  concern. 

Scene  Y1. — Hermann  now  quits  his  concealment  and 
comes  forward  ;  he  appears  undecided  ns  to  what  means 
he  should  employ  to  counteract  the  designs  of  hia  rival. 
At  length,  after  some  consideration,  he  is  resolved  to  carry 
off  LUbet/t,  and  to  be  united  to  her. 

Scene  VII. — Lisbeth  enters  and  flies  into  the  arms  of 
Hermann,  who,  though  crossed  in  his  career,  swears  that 
nothing  shall  now  separate  them.     They  express  mutual 
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sentiments  of  unalterable  affection;  but  the  recollectiun 
of  the  intended  marriage  destroys  their  moments  of 
delight,  and  they  appear  dejected. 

Scene  VIII.— Tunt/er  enters;  he  brings  certain  order* 
from  his  uncle  to  Scharff.  Scarcely  has  he  passed  the  gate, 
when  he  perceives  the  two  lovers  supported  in  each  other's 
arms;  he  becomes  motionless  with  astonishment.  Having 
recovered  himself,  rage  and  jealousy  take  entire  poaaession 
of  his  heart.  He  is  ready  to  rush  upon  them,  but  recol- 
lecting himself,  he  dares  not,  and  seems  determined  to 
avait  the  sequel  of  this  interview  ;  fearing  to  be  observed, 
I  lie  creeps  into  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  so  hides  himself. 
fVom  time  to  time  he  puts  his  head  out  to  spy  what  is 
going  forward  ;  but  whenever  tlie  Captain  displays  a 
gesture  of  menace,  supposing  it  relates  to  himself,  he 
immediately  draws  back.  Hermann  proposes  flight  to 
Usbeth,  and  a  secret  marriage  ;  but  the  latter  fearing 
such  an  attempt,  she  refuses  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  while 
Hermann  laments  his  unhappy  fate.  Tunder  exhibits  the 
most  grotesque  gesticulations ;  he  will  hear  no  more  ;  and 
leaving  the  tree,  runs  to  his  uncle  to  inform  him  of  the  in- 
tended 6ight ;  vowing  vengeance  as  he  retires, 

Scene  IX. — Hermann  employs  every  means  of  per- 
suasion to  induce  his  mistress  to  follow  him  ;  but  still  she 
dares  not  consent  to  his  proposal  ;  upon  which  Hermanm 
reproaches  her  with  indifference,  and  as  being  the  cause 
of  his  misfortune.  Lisbeih  weeps,  wavers,  and  at  last 
yields  to  the  desire  of  her  lover.  Hermann,  transported 
with  joy,  now  discovers  hia  real  rank  in  life,  and  on  his 
knees  he  swears  eternal  fidelity  to  her.  Litbeth,  struck  with 
wtoiiinhment,  scarcely  believes  what  she  hears  ;  and  sup- 
poking  the  Captain  would  deceive  her,  she  reproaches  him 
with  inconstancy  ;  Hermann  protests  the  truth  of  what  he 
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advances,  and  the  purity  of  hia  intentions ;  but  she  still 
evinces  great  anxiety  and  agitation,  while  Hermann  is 
deeply  aiFected  by  her  unbelief. 

Scene  X. — Franck,  who  has  never  neglected  the  in- 
terest of  bis  master,  enters  hastily  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  the  Baron,  who,  returning  from  the  chase,  has  fixed  upon 
this  farm  aa  a  place  of  repose ;  the  consternation  is  general ; 
in  the  mean  time  i^rancA  assures  Z^'s^M  of  the  honourable 
intentions  of  his  master.  Llsbelh  falls  into  the  arms  of 
Rermann,  who  tells  her  they  muat  now  depart  instantly  ; 
Astitmust  be  done  quietly  and  secretly,  to  avoid  the  anger 
of  their  parents  ;  Lisbeth  gives  herself  up  to  the  guidance 
of  her  lover  ;  and  all  three  hasten  away. 

Scene  XI. — But  scarcely  have  they  began  their  flight, 
when  they  are  stopped  by  Titnder,  accompanied  with  a 
troop  of  peasantry  armed  with  cudgels.  The  Captain  is 
immediately  attacked,  but  he,  snatching  a  stick  from  the 
hands  of  the  affrighted  Tutider,  and  aided  by  Franck, 
makes  so  vigorous  a  resistance,  that  his  opponents  betake 
themselves  to  flight.  Hermann  then  attends  to  the  dis- 
tressing situation  of  LAsbcth,  endeavouring  to  encourage 
and  console  her.  As  they  are  about  to  continue  their 
journey  the  Burgomaster  is  discovered,  followed  by  a 
troop  of  his  guards. 

Scene  XII. — He  causes  the  Captain  to  he  arrested ; 
the  latter  demands  an  explanation,  and  surprises  every 
one  present  hy  his  spirited  conduct.  The  Burgomaster, 
however,  is  inexorable,  and  Tumlcr  increasing  his  anger 
against  his  rival,  desires  instant  revenge.  The  sound  of 
a  horn  is  heard,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Baron, 
while  Hermann  and  Lisbeth,  without  making  fiirther  re- 
sistance, wait  the  result  in  silence. 

Scene  XIII. — The    Baron    enters,    accompanied    hy 
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JcAor^  and  his  wife;  but  what  is  the  ir  surprise  on  be- 
holding the  lovers  fall  on  tlieir  knees  before  the  Baron. 
Hertnattn's  rank  is  now  discovered ;  and  the  astonishment 
ia  universal.  The  report  spreading,  a  number  of  villagers 
assemble  to  witness  the  event,  and  every  one  waits  respect- 
fuUy  for  the  decision  of  the  Baron.  The  latter  severely 
reprimands  the  conduct  of  his  son,  and  finally  disowns 
him ;  while  hisbeth  vainly  strives  to  regtun  the  affections 
of  her  parents  ;  and  the  two  lovers  are  accordingly  deeply 
dejected.  In  the  mean  time,  Tander  and  his  uncle  tremble 
for  the  consequence  of  their  treatment  of  the  Baron's  son. 
At  length,  the  father  of /JermuHn,  moved  by  the  repentant 
grief  of  his  son,  and  the  distress  of  Lisbelh,  joined  to  the 
prayers  of  all  present  in  their  favour,  is  resolved  to  pardon 
and  forget  the  offence,  wishing  also  to  avoid  general 
scandal  bysettling  the  whole  amicably.  Lisbeth's  parents 
readily  consent  to  so  advantageous  a  match.  All  express 
their  joy  and  gratitude,  and  the  Baron  receives  the 
homage  of  his  vassals;  he  embraces  his  children,  and 
evinces  his  satisfaction  at  behig  allied  to  the  family  of  the 
brave  and  respectable  Sdiarff;  while  the  delight  of  the 
lovers  is  extreme.  The  Burgomaster  and  his  nephew 
excuse  themselves  to  Hermann,  who  is  not  long  in  granting 
pardon.  The  Baron  orders  the  celebration  of  the  happy 
union  to  begin,  and  all  withdraw  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations. 

Scene  XIV. — The  stage  represents  the  village  green, 
where  sports  and  frolics  usually  take  place.  The  Baron's 
mansion  appears  in  the  distance.  Peasants  enter,  and  nuse 
a  scat  of  state  adorned  with  flowers,  and  ornament  every 
place  with  garlands.  They  construct  also  a  swing  and  a 
hiiliuicr,  and  arrange  tables  for  the  feast.  The  Baron 
now  apjK-ari,  accompanied  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
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Sckarffj  his  wife,  the  Burgomaster,  and  Tunder  ;  he  is 
conducted  to  hb  seat,  and  presides  at  the  ceremonies. 
Universal  joy  and  gaiety  reign  around  ;  sports  and  dances 
now  begin  ;  Hermann  and  Usbeih,  at  the  general  request, 
mmgle  with  the  dancers.  Every  one  seems  by  his 
cfaeerfidness  to  evince  his  attachment  to  the  Baron. 
The  Divertissement  being  concluded,  the  Baron  rises  and 
expresses  to  his  tenantry  the  happiness  he  feels  at  the 
joyful  event.  A  general  group  is  formed,  conveying  an 
idea  of  the  sentiments  with  which  all  are  inspired^  and 
terminating  the  Ballet. 
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HIPPOLYTUS. 

K  GRAND  PANTOMIMICAL  UALL£T. 
IN    FIVE    ;tCTS. 


ARGUMENT. 


Thii  Ballet  nts  founded  upon  nhal  has  teacbed  us  orEuripidei,  upon 
Seneca,  and  more  particularly  upon  the  Flicdre  of  Kacioe.  The  plot 
has  given  me  great  trouble  in  forming,  from  the  necessity  of  explain- 
ing that  part  of  the  fable  nhich  precedes  Ibc  action,  and  which  cannot 
be  related  or  expressed  by  gesture. — Boi'bdeai'x,  1814. 

In  the  firsi  Act,  therefore,  I  have  supposed  (he  incident  of  a  dream, 
nhich,  by  representing  all  that  is  necesSciry  for  unfolding  the  subject, 
enables  the  spectator  easily  lo  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  following 
intrigue.  Before  my  performance,  no  one  had  attempted  a  Ballel 
upon  this  subject ;  no  Ballet-master,  I  believe,  has  yei  adapted  it  to 


• 


his  putpoKS  in  any  shape. 


CHARACTERS. 


Tkebeus,  Son  of  Egeus,  King  of  Athens.  He  w  return- 
ing into  hia  Kingdom,  after  having  vanquished  the 
tyrant,  who  detained  him  long  a  prisoner  for  having 
assisted  his  friend  Pyrithous,  the  companion  of  his 
labours. 

Ph<edra,  tc*/c  of  Theseus,  and  daughter  of  Minos  and 
PasiphtE;  in  love  with  Hippolytus. 

HiPMLTTUB,  Son  of  Theseus  and  Antiope,  Queen  qf  the 
Amaxons  ,■  in  lore  tcilh  Arieia. 
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AfttCiA,  a  princess  of  ike  blood-royal  of  Athens ;  the  last 
sttrvieor  of  her  famili/ ;  now  a  prisoner  at  Theseus' 
Court,  and  beloved  by  Hippolytus. 

Therauenes,  Governor  of  Hippolytus. 

Obnoke,  Nurse  and  Confidant  of  Phadra. 

IsMBNA,  confidential  attendant  on  Arieia. 

Neptune;  Esculapitis;  the  Winds;  Hunters  attending 
Hippolytus ;  Huntresses  attending  Arieia  ;  Women  at- 
tending Phadra ;  Guards  and  Soldiers  of  Theseus ; 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Court ;  Priests  of  Diana  ; 
Priests  and  Priestesses ;  the  People. 


chakacters  of  the  dream. 

Venub. 
Love. 
Ph«dra. 
Hippolytus, 
Theseus. 

Peikces  and  Princesses  or  the  court. 
Tie  Scene  lies  at  Threzene,  a  town  of  Peloponnessut. 


ACT  I. 

A  forest ;  mountains  are  seen  in  the  distance,  and  several 
clusters  of  trees  are  dispersed  over  the  scene.  On  the 
right  appears  the  statue  of  Diana,  and  further  on  a 
green  bar^. 

HoNTEBB  in  the  train  of  Hippolytus  are  discovered  on  the 
mountains.      Having  spread  themselves   over  the  scene 
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tliey  take  various  paths,  and  prepare  for  the  pursuit. 
Hope  and  joy  animate  them  to  the  chase,  they  brandisli 
their  javelins,  while  the  air  re-echoes  with  the  sound  of 
their  instruments,  until  they  disappear. 

Hippolytus  enters,  he  seeks  his  beloved,  he  has  not  yet 
beheld  his  Artcia.  Exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
chose,  and  a  fruitless  search  for  his  love,  he  sinks  down 
upon  abank.  In  a.  short  time  sleep  takes  possession  of  his 
senses;  bis  imagination  is,  however,  disturbed  by  a  ter- 
rible dream. 

THE    DREAM. 

The  back  scene  changes,  and  discovers  a  charming 
rural  prospect.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  stage  with 
the  front  scenes  are  darkened,  consequently  the  represen- 
tation of  the  dream  becomes  more  brilliant.  Vvnus  and 
Cupid,  borne  through  the  air,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swane, 
descend.  Rage  inspires  the  breast  of  the  Goddess,  she 
breathes  nothing  but  revenge,  and  menaces  by  her  ges- 
tures. Her  son  inquires  what  are  lier  designs :  she  re- 
minds him  of  the  hatred  she  hears  the  house  of  Pheedra, 
and  declares  her  intention  of  destroying  even  P/urdra 
herself;  she  requires  of  him  to  assist  in  her  projects,  by 
wounding  her  victim.  Phiedra  arrives  accompanied  by 
her  consort ;  they  are  attended  by  a  part  of  the  court. 
Venus  directs  the  attention  of  her  son  to  ihem ;  he  pro- 
mises obedience  to  her  commands,  and  each  withdraws 
to  some  distance. 

Tlieseus  and  Phadra  repose  themselves  beneatli  the 
umbrageous  shade ;  they  exchange  mutual  marks  of  af- 
fection. Venus  causes  Cupid  to  approach,  ;ind  incites 
him  to  strike  Pluedra  with  love  for  Uippo/i/lus.  The 
malicious  God  replies  with  a  smile.  He  draws  from  his 
quiver  one  of  his  deadliest  darts,  and  menaces  Hippolijlus, 
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who  is  seen  ranging  through  the  forest  and  hurling  his 
javelin  nt  the  tinwl  inhubitants. 

Theieus,  obliged  to  depart,  reluctantly  takes  leave  of 
his  Queen,  who  shares  deeply  in  his  sorrows,  and  conjures 
him  to  hasten  his  return. 

The  implacable  Venus,  seizing  this  opportunity  of  re- 
venge, makes  a  sign  to  her  son,  who  levels  a  dart,  and 
Phfcdra  is  wounded.  Whence  the  pain  with  which  she 
b  seized  I  In  vain  does  she  endeavour  to  discover  the 
cause ;  she  laments  her  fate,  and  implores  for  aid  ;  her 
attendants^ endeavour  to  administer  relief;  Venus  causes 
Hij^olt/tus  to  approach,  and  desires  him  to  console  Phie- 
itra,  and  to  alleviate  the  sorrow  she  feels  at  the  absence 
of  his  father  ;  the  young  Prince  obeys  and  presents  him- 
self before  her.  P/ieedra  evinces  great  emotion !  The 
society  of  Hippolylus  suspends  her  grief :  joy  succeeds  to 
woe ;  and  she  seems  revived  and  happy.  It  is  U'lppohjlus 
who  causes  this  change  ;  he  is  the  author  of  the  charm ; 
and  she  cannot  exist  without  him.  He  redoubles  his 
attention,  and  assures  her  of  his  father's  love ;  hut  Pfut- 
dra  requires  something  more  than  such  an  assurance. 
Being  now  recovered,  she  thinks  both  on  the  duty  she 
owes  to  the  father,  and  on  what  may  be  the  sentiments 
of  the  son  ;  obstacles  insurmountable !  Pleasure  is  al- 
ready fled,  and  woe  has  taken  her  place-  Hippolylus 
knows  not  what  to  conclude  from  her  deportment.  He 
tries  to  tranquillize  her ;  but  Phecdra,  unable  longer  to 
resist  the  torments  of  her  passion,  and  the  power  of 
Venus,  confesses  her  love  to  lUppolyius;  he  recoils  with 
horror  and  remains  motionless  with  astonishment.  The 
daughter  of  Minos  tries  to  allure  him  by  prayers,  ca- 
resses, and  tears ;  but  nothing  can  shake  the  virtue  of 
the  young  Hlppolt/tiis.  He  essays  to  break  from  her, 
while   she   employs   every  art  to  detain  him ;    but  her 
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■trength  failing,  she  beholds  him  hastening  from  her  lor 
ever, 

yenut,  triumphing  in  success,  then  offers  herself  to  th« 
eyea  of  the  wretched  Queen.  Pkeedra,  recognising  the 
divinity,  flies  to  her  and  throws  herself  at  her  feet,  im- 
ploring mercy.  She  next  addresses  herself  to  Love,  but 
in  vain.  The  two  powers,  deaf  to  her  prayers,  and  re- 
joicing in  her  pain,  abandon  her  to  her  fate,  and  ascend 
towards  the  skies.  This  last  trial  convinces  Phadra 
that  her  enemy  is  implacable.  Every  hope  forsakes  her, 
«he  becomes  distracted,  and  unable  to  support  the  weight 
of  her  sufferings,  till  oppressed  by  wrath  divine,  she  falb 
and  expires.  The  scene  disappears,  and  the  stoge  re- 
sumes its  former  aspect. 

Hippolytus,  awakened  by  the  terrible  conclusion  of  the 
dream,  shudders  with  the  impression  it  has  produced; 
he  is  wrapt  in  the  recollection  of  it,  and  dreads  the  future 
consequences:  he  revives  a  little,  but  agun  falls  into  a 
deep  reverie.  The  echoing  of  distant  horns  is  heard; 
Hippolytus  is  aroused,  and  recognizes  the  signal  of  the 
arrival  of  Arlcia;  his  gloomy  thoughts  are  dissipated, 
and  pleasure  takes  possession  of  bia  heart.  His  love 
appears  upon  the  mountain  side,  and  he  flies  to  meet  her. 
Aricia  is  attended  by  huntresses,  she  presents  her  lover 
with  the  game  taken  in  the  chase.  They  express  to 
each  other  theit  mutual  flame,  while  their  companiona 
partake  in  their  delight.  Hippolytus,  at  the  height  of  bis 
wishes,  receives  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  his  affectionate 
Aricia.  Preparations  are  now  made  for  a  f€te  in  honour 
of  their  patroness.  Offerings  are  made  to  Diana,  and 
each  takes  a  part  in  the  dances  and  sports.  After  ths 
celebration,  Hippolytua  commands  to  depart  to  the  city. 
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ACT  II. 

The  interior  of  a  magnificent  Temple  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus.  In  the  centre  appears  a  statue  of  ike 
Goddess,  before  which  an  altar  is  raised. 

The  adorers  of  Venus  enter  dancing,  some  bearing  bas- 
ket* of  flowers,  others  garlands,  coronets,  &c.  Sacrifices 
sre  made  to  the  divinity ;  and  dancing  accompanies  reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

Phadra  now  enters,  attended  by  Oenone.  She  slowly 
approaches,  and  prostrates  herself  before  the  statue. 
Every  one  follows  her  example  ;  a  basket  of  offerings  is 
then  given  to  Oenone,  who  receives  it  and  presents  it 
to  her  mistress,  who  places  it  upon  the  altar.  The  suf- 
ferings caused  by  a  violent  and  unfortunate  passion  ap- 
pear deeply  marked  upon  tlie  features  of  Pkadra ;  her 
deportment  evinces  the  dreadful  state  to  which  she  is 
reduced.  She  invokes  the  Goddess,  and  implores  aid  in 
her  distress.  Afler  the  gifts  are  offered,  the  dances  are 
renewed.  Oenone  has  closely  observed  her  mistress ; 
greatly  surprised,  and  sensibly  affected  at  the  pain  she 
appears  to  suffer,  she  desires  to  know  the  cause.  The 
amusements  are  now  suspended,  and  PheEdra  motions 
all  to  retire  but  Oenone.  (During  the  preceding  ceremo- 
nies, PhtBdra  commands  Oenone  with  a  mysterious  air  to 
seek  for  Mippo/i/tus,  to  whom  she  would  speak ;  her  con- 
fidant obeys,  and  after  some  minutes  returns.) 

The  looks  and  gestures  o^Phtsdra  express  the  disturbed 
state  of  her  heart ;  Oenone  observes  it  with  astonishment, 
and  wishing  to  interest  herself  in  the  fate  of  her  mistress, 
demands  the  cause.  The  distress  of  Phaedra  increases, 
she  shudders  at  the  idea  of  disclosing  her  griefs.  Oenone 
presMes  her  with  prayers  and  tears  to  reply.     Pheedra  is 
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unable  longer  to  resist  these  importunities,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  her  abominable  passion  escapes  her  bosom.  The 
nanie  of  Ilij>polylua  and  the  vengeance  of  Venus  make  so 
terrible  an  impression  upon  Oenone,  that  scarcely  can 
she  believe  what  Phtedra  has  avowed.  The  Queen,  over- 
whelmed by  woe,  hnplores  the  Gods  to  annihilate  her. 

Her  deplorable  situation  greatly  affects  the  sympathe- 
tic Oenona,  who  endeavoura  to  raise  her  drooping  spirits 
and  to  inspire  consolation  by  directing  her  to  confide  in 
the  goodness  of  the  Gods.  Phccdra  throws  herself  at 
the  feet  of  Venus  and  implores  her  pity ;  Oenone  joins  in 
the  prayer.  Tlie  woe  of  Phadra  appears  to  augment, 
and  Oenone  ia  in  despair.  At  length  both  are  resolved 
to  confess  every  thing  to  Hippolylus,  and  to  plead  the 
death  of  his  father  (a  report  of  wluch  is  ahready  in  circu- 
lation) as  an  excuse  fur  the  Queen.  Oenone  flatters 
Phadra  with  a  happy  result. 

They  are  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Hippolffius,  who 
comes  in  obedience  to  the  Queen's  command.  Phtedra 
is  agitated  at  his  approach,  while  Oenone  tries  to  support 
her.  The  place  which  Phtedra  lias  chosen  for  the  inter- 
view awakens  in  H'tppolylus  a  melancholy  remembrance  of 
his  dream,  which  seems  to  have  presaged  some  misfortune. 
Banishing,  however,  these  gloomy  ideas,  he  respectfully 
approaches  Phtedra  to  know  her  pleasure.  She  receives 
him  graciously,  but  at  the  same  time  betrays  unusual 
emotions  of  pleasure,  caused  by  his  presence.  Grief 
seems  to  have  given  place  to  hope  and  joy.  She  at 
length  informs  Ifipptj/iftas  that  she  has  dedicated  this 
temple  to  the  most  amiable  of  the  deities,  whose  favours 
are  so  dear  to  mankind,  who  causes  happiness,  and  to 
whose  empire  all  should  submit.  The  son  of  Antiope 
shows  some  surprise.  Phccdra  continues,  that  as  be  was 
made  to  love,  he  should  prefer   this  worship   to  every 
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other,  desiring  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
serrice  of  the  Goddess  of  Cythera.  She  feels  her  heart 
palpitate  while  waiting  the  reply  oi  Hippolylits.  Oeiione 
incites  and  applauds  her.  Hippolytiis  blushes  at  the 
words  addressed  to  him,  and  appears  agitated.  Is  the 
dreadful  dream  about  to  be  realised  ?  He  evinces  sur-  j 
pme  and  embarrassment.  Pheedra  would  induce  hint  A 
to  sacrifice  to  the  Goddess ;  but  the  severity  of  his  educa- 
tion, aAd  the  sobriety  of  his  manners  will  not  permit  him ; 
and  beholding  the  resemblance  that  exists  between  the 
dream  and  his  present  situation,  he  entreats  permission 
to  withdraw.  Phecdra  detains  him,  while  her  looks  and 
behaviour  begin  to  unveil  the  secret  of  her  heart,  ifip- 
polt/tHS  dreads  the  consequence  of  what  he  sees,  and  is 
astonished  at  the  deportment  of  Phiedra,  who,  incapable 
of  containing  her  transports,  and  emboldened  by  Oenotie, 
declares  to  the  son  of  Theseus  her  unlawful  love  for  him. 
This  avowal  strikes  Hippolytus  motionless;  recovering  from 
hia  stupor,  the  first  feeling  he  evinces  is  that  of  horror :  his 
dream  was  but  too  true  an  image  of  the  dreadful  reality. 
The  offence  against  nature  and  his  father  fills  him  with 
indignation.  Phtedra,  a  prey  to  her  destructive  passion, 
endeavours  to  calm  H'tppolytus,  and  to  extort  his  pity  for 
her  fate.  But  he,  unwilling  to  offer  violence  to  the  wife 
of  bis  father,  and  fearing  to  be  overcome  by  her  entreaties, 
U  about  to  leave  her  presence,  but  is  prevented  by  Pheedra 
and  Oenotw.  Terrible  is  now  the  situation  of  Hippo! i/tus .' 
The  Queen  and  her  confidant  essay  by  prayers  to  soften 
him,  but  he  is  immoveable,  and  threatens  them  with  the 
wrath  of  heaven.  P/icedra,  forgetting  her  rank,  throws 
herself  at  his  feet,  entreats  his  regard,  pnints  the  grief 
that  destroys  her,  the  hatred  of  Venus,  and  the  death 
that  awaits  his  cruel  refusal.  Hippobjlus  obliges  her  to 
rise  from  her  abject  position,  then  repulses  her,  and  is 
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flying  from  her,  but  is  again  dctaineil  by  Phailrit,  viha 
demands  the  pimiehnicnt  due  to  her  crimes,  since  he  nil) 
not  Usten  to  her  love.  In  vain  does  Oenone  try  to  bend  the 
young  Prince;  his  virtue  remains  unshaken.  At  length 
the  consort  of  Tliesent,  lost  to  every  hope,  and  transported 
at  once  by  love  and  rage,  rushes  upon  Jiippolytus,  seises 
his  sword,  and  is  on  the  point  of  stabbing  herself,  when 
Oenone  employs  every  effort  to  disarm  her,  and  then  drags 
her  out,  lamenting  her  own  error  and  the  inaenaibiKty  of 
Hippoiytus.  'I'lie  latter,  filled  with  fear  and  consternation, 
implores  the  assistance  of  the  Gods,  and,  confiding  in  their 
protection,  hastens  from  a  place  so  fatal,  and  gnes  to 
prevent  greater  misfortunes. 


ACT  iir. 


Scene. — The  Palace  of  Theseus:   on  the  right  appears 
a  statue  of  Neptune,  raised  hy  that  hero  in  gralitude. 

AnictA  enlera,  attended  by  Isvietia ;  she  awaits  with  nn- 
patience  the  approach  of  her  lover.  Her  faithful  attend- 
ant  endeavours  to  remove  every  doubt.  Wppolyluit 
f  enters  haggard  and  ])ale,  nor  can  the  pleasure  of  bchold- 
hig  his  mistress  restore  peace  to  his  mind.  She  perceives 
his  situation  and  demands  the  cause.  He  tries  to  dieai- 
mulate  by  aUKwering  dubiously.  Suspicion  seizes  Arida, 
and  she  entreats  tlippolyliis  to  conceal  nothing  from  her; 
but  he  begs  her  not  to  require  of  him  a  confession  painful 
to  both.  The  inquietude  of  Aricia  mcreases,  and  she  im- 
plores to  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  pains  of  her  lover. 
The  latter  endeavours  to  avoid  an  answer ;  but  the  tender 
solicitations  of  Aricia,  and  the  proofs  of  her  affection,  nt 
length  obtain  an  explanation,  and  he  informs  her  of  the 
unhappy  passion  that  possesses  the   breast  of  Pheedra. 
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Aricia  i&  astonialicd ;  and  the  cunsternntion  is  equal  on 
both  sides.  They  are  alarmed  at  what  may  ensue:  their 
enemy  is  powerful ;  and  the  fury  of  her  passion  may  set 
no  bounds  to  revenge. 

The  son  of  Theseus  is  resolved  to  quit  Threa^ne,  and 
commimicates  his  determination  to  Arieia,  entreating  her 
to  accompany  him ;  this  being  the  only  method  to  avoid 
both  the  love  and  hatred  of  Phadra,  Aricia  hesitates, 
modesty  will  not  permit  her  to  accept  of  Hippolytus  such 
an  invitation ;  but  he  assiu-ing  her  of  safety  and  protec- 
tion, dissipates  her  fears  and  expresses  to  her  the  trans- 
port and  delight  he  shall  experience  in  being  united  to 
her  by  sacred  tics.  Aricia  consents,  and  both  swear 
eternal  fidelity,  and  implore  the  protection  of  the  Gods. 

During  this  scene,  Ocnone  appears  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  palace ;  she  perceives  the  two  lovers,  and  is  witness 
of  their  tenderness.  Her  surprise  increases  on  discover- 
in^her  mistress's  favoured  rival,  and  she  flies  to  inform 
Pkeedra. 

"Jlkeramenes  enters  to  announce  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  Theteut.  The  two  lovers  express  their  joy  at  this 
happy  news ;  hoping  now,  for  a  fortunate  result.  Hippo- 
/jftus  causes  Aricia  to  withdraw,  promising  to  cndcavoui 
to  prevail  upon  his  father  to  consent  to  their  union. 

Theseun  appears ;  he  \s  followed  by  warriors  and  a 
part  of  his  court ;  on  beholding  again  his  family  and  his 
people,  the  King  rejoices.  His  son  approaches  to  em- 
brace his  knees,  he  raises  him,  and  presses  him  to  hia 
heart;  while  the  young  Prince  exhibits  traits  of  reverence 
and  love. 

Tiietevfi  now  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  absence  of 
(he  Queen.  He  demands  her  of  his  son,  who  replies,  he 
knows  not  where  she  stays.  The  distress  and  agitation 
with  which  Hippolytus  answers,  is  remarked  by  his  fa- 
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tlier,  who  desires  to  know  the  cause.  The  Prince's  ailenoe 
raises  liis  suspicion ;  and  he  commands  Theramenea  to  go 
and  announce  to  the  Queen  hia  arrival.  Hippolytux 
evinces  embarrassment  and  dread.  The  Queen  enters, 
accompanied  bj  Oenone;  sadness  is  spread  over  all  her 
features.  Theseus  is  surprised  at  the  languor  and  melan- 
choly of  P/tadra.  He  hastens  to  her,  declaring  the  joy 
he  feels  at  beholding  her,  demanding  at  the  same  time  to 
be  informed  of  the  cause  of  her  grief;  she  replies  with  sighs, 
.  her  agitation  increases,  and  Theseus  presses  her  to  reply. 
Oenone  too  encourages  her  to  declare  il,  but  still  she  re- 
fuses ;  Theseus,  impatient  of  suspense,  at  length  obliges  her 
to  answer.  Phtedra,  transported  with  hatred  to  her  rival 
and  to  Hippolylus,  and  determined  to  rescue  her  character 
from  suspicion  in  presence  of  the  King,  accuses  Hippoly- 
tus  of  her  own  crime.  Oenone  produces  the  sword  left 
in  her  possession,  adding,  that  it  was  thus  he  had  threat- 
ened her  refusal  to  comply.  Theseus  is  struck  with 
amazement,  and  Hippolytus  becomes  motionless.  Pkadra, 
stung  by  remorse  and  unable  to  endure  the  presence  of 
those  she  had  injured,  retires,  supported  by  Oenone. 

Hippolylus  trembles  with  indignation,  and  implores  the 
assistance  of  the  Gods.  Theseus,  recovered  from  his 
stupor,  gives  way  to  his  wrath ;  and  menaces  his  son  with 
the  most  cruel  punishment.  The  air  of  innocence  dis- 
played by  Hippolylus,  his  oaths,  and  his  prayers,  avail 
nothing.  The  too  credulous  King,  incapable  of  curbing 
the  fury  of  his  temper,  curses  his  son,  who  is  kneeling  at 
his  feet,  and  inhumanly  shakes  him  ofl^.  Bhnded  by  his 
rage,  he  hastens  to  the  statue  of  Neptune,  invokes  his 
aid,  and  resigns  the  punishment  of  Hippolytus  to  the  will 
of  that  God.  The  Prince  appears  overwhelmed  with 
distress;  the  King  then  commands  him  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, and,  giving  him  over  to  divine  vengeance,  retires. 
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The  wretched  Hippolylus,  not  having  ventured  to 
render  Phadra  an  object  of  disgust  to  his  father,  yet 
finds  himself  labouring  under  paternal  hatred ;  and  dreads 
the  fatal  consefjuences. 

Arlcia  appears.  She  conies  to  learn  the  result  of  the 
interriew,  and  is  astonished  to  see  the  grief  into  which 
her  lover  is  plunged.  He  revives  at  her  presence,  but  it 
is  only  to  inform  her  of  the  horrors  of  his  fate.  Aricia 
shudders  with  surprise.  The  abominable  crime  of  Phee- 
dra  and  the  wrath  of  Theseus  is  about  to  force  them  into 
exile.  Aricia,  her  heart  oppressed  and  torn  with  what 
she  has  heard,  gives  new  proofs  of  her  affection  to  Hli>- 
poli/tut,  by  swearing  to  be  liis  for  ever.  After  Imving 
implored  the  protection  of  the  Gods,  they  give  orders  for 
departure. 


ACT  IV. 

The  scene  discovers  the  sea-port  of  Threxeue  in  the  dit^ 
lance.  Farther  still  appear  the  tombs  of' the  ancestort 
of  Hippolyttis.  hi-l/ie  centre  stands  a  temple  of  simple 
but  majestic  architecture,  dedicated  to  Diana.  A  vessel 
lie*  near  the  shore. 

Priests  open  the  temple ;  they  appear  occupied  in  the 
Berrice  of  the  divinity  ihey  adore ;  and  are  preparing  for 
a  religious  ceremony. 

Hippolytut,  Aricia,  T/ieramenes,  and  their  equipage 
arrive.  The  young  Prince  directs  attention  to  the  temple, 
and  to  the  scene,  as  objects  of  his  dearest  wishes,  it  being 
here  that  he  hopes  for  the  joy  of  being  united  to  the 
beautiful  Aricia,  who  then  expresses  her  entire 
afiection  for  him.  Every  one  appears  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  their  fate  ;  and  the  sacred  Priests  receive  them 
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with  kindness.  Hippolyiun.  takiug  the  hand  of  his  in- 
tended bride,  advances  with  religious  reverence  towards 
the  altar.  He  expresses  the  dehght  he  feels  in  uniting 
himself  lu  the  object  of  his  heart,  and  calls  heaven  to 
witness  the  purity  of  his  love.  Aricia,  overjoyed  at  the 
happy  event,  evinces  all  the  tenderness  of  affection.     The 

I  High  Priest  then  unites  them,  and  implores  the  divine 
bvour  for  the  welfare  of  so  virtuous  n  couple.  The  happy 
pair  ex])rcss  their  joy.      Therametiea,  forgetting  awhile  his 

[  grief,  partakes  of  their  pleasure.  The  whole  company  are 
delighted.  The  offerings  being  placed  on  the  altar,  every 
one  supplicates  the  immortal  power  favourably  to  regard 
the  august  alliance.  The  Priests  await  in  solemn  silence 
some  msmfeatstion  of  approval  from  their  divine  patroness. 
The  figure  of  Diana  suddenly  appears  in  the  skies,  and 
the  victim  is  consumed  by  sacred  fire-  The  joy  is  univer- 
sal !  The  happy  ])rognostications  reanimate  every  breast. 
Hippolytus  and  .'jricifi,  beholding  their  prayers  regarded, 
take  leave,  and  prepare  for  departure.  Hljipoljftua  em- 
braces his  faithful  and  respected  tutor  with  marks  of  Uie 
fondest  attachment.  Theramenes  desires  to  accompany 
him,  but  the  Prince  engages  him  to  remain  with  his 
father ;  at  whicli  request,  tears  fiow  from  the  eyes  of 
T/teratucnes.  The  newly  espoused  pair,  accompanied  by 
their  attendants,  embark,  and  the  vessel  departs  from 
Threzeiie. 

Scene  changes,  /irescnt'tng  thai  of  the  Third  Act. 
T&esetu  appears  musing  on  the  unhappy  event  which 
destroys  the  peace  of  Ins  family ;  his  looks  and  gestures 
are  disturbed  and  agitated,  lie  i^  assailed  by  gloomy 
presentiment.'^,  and  fears  the  approuchiiig  confusion.  He 
fancier  ho  hears  aigha  and  groans  ;  and  Uh.  troubled  ima- 
ginalion  presents  him  with  sights  of  wye.     lie  coiaipUios 
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bitterly  to  the  Gods,  [)rays  fur  dealli,  and  tlicn  fa.lh  intu  a 
.slate  ol'deep  dejection. 

Pkadra,  accompanied  by  tier  accomplice  Oenoiie,  enters. 
Slie  has  learned  the  fate  of  Hippo/ i/lus,  and,  torn  by  re- 
morse, she  comes  to  implore  Win  pardon  and  return)  whose 
banishment  has  redoubled  her  grief.  Her  presence  serves 
but  to  increase  the  fury  of  Theseus,  and  to  render  him  inex- 
orable to  his  guilty  son.  IJe  eviuccs,  however,  surprise  at 
thcintercession she  would  make  for  one  who  had  attempted 
ber  honour  and  her  hfc.  lie  would  rather  persuade  her 
to  uiute  her  prayers  with  his  in  obtaining  of  (he  Gods, 
speedy  and  terrible  vengeance,  as  a  punishment  due  to 
tho  abominable  crime  of  their  aun.  He  then  leads 
Piiadra  to  the  feet  of  the  statue,  and  conunanils  her  to 
obey;  she  turns  i>a]e  with  terror,  and  trembles.  At  this 
instant  TAeraineiHs  arrives,  bringing  intelligence  of  the 
departure  of  Hippolylus  and  Aricia.  This  last  act  of  hie 
son's  seems  to  T/tcscun  a  new  proof  of  disobedience.  Ilia 
rage  returns  and  intreases  ;  he  demands  of  Net?tHiic  the 
accomphshuicnt  of  his  ancient  promise.  So  great  are  the 
jealous  torments  of  Phmlra,  that  her  emotions  attract  the 
attention  of  Theseus  and  astonish  him  ;  he  seems  to  have 
discovered  in  them  some  new  misfortune ;  he  retjuires  of 
ber  a  full  explanation.  She  tries  to  conceal  her  fcchngs 
and  endcavoui's  to  dissimulate  still.  T/tcramcties  dails  a 
look  at  her,  which  seems  to  reproach  her  with  the  de- 
struction of  Ilippoli/lus.  She  appears  disconcerted,  and 
guilt  Is  depicted  on  her  features.  Nothing  bos  escaped 
the  observation  of  Theseus;  suspicion  distracts  his  soul. 
The  growling  of  thunder  is  heard ;  and  it  bursts  witli  a 
terrible  crash.  Lightnings  blaze  forth  awfully  bright : 
(he  statue  of  the  God  of  the  Ocean  moves  ami  emits  fire, 
attCBting  the  accomplishment  of  TJuscus'  vow.  Dread  seizes 
on  every  heart.  0\erwhchned  wilh  woe,  Tfiisctis  laments, 
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but  too  late,  the  raahncBs  of  liia  rage ;  lie  darta  at  Phtedra 
a  look  of  indignation  ;  suspecting  the  cause  of  all  his  un- 
happiness,  he  fears  to  behold  the  eflects  of  his  prayers. 
Tkeratnenes  attends  the  King  with  the  most  respectful 
solicitude.  Phadra  can  no  longer  resist  the  diiine  power 
by  which  she  is  stimulated ;  while  love  and  despair  appear 
in  every  feature.  Her  mind  becomes  disturbed,  reaaoti 
seems  to  have  abandoned  her  ;  she  declares  to  the  King 
the  passion  that  consumes  her,  and  exculpates  the  in- 
nocent and  virtuous  Ilippolt/liis.  Having  made  this  con- 
fession, she  draws  a  poniard  concealed  beneath  her  robe, 
stabs  herself  and  falls  into  the  arms  of  Oeitone,  near  tlie 
statue  of  iV(y>;tinf.  The  storm  increases;  7'Aes«M,  sinking 
beneath  the  weight  of  his  sufferings,  is  supported  by 
Theramenes  ;  he  expresses  horror  at  having  been  united 
to  the  daughter  of  Pasiph<E.  He  weepD  for  the  fate  of 
his  son ;  and  asks  of  the  Gods  the  punishment  due  to  bis 
rash  anger.  He  hates  the  light,  and  seeks  to  terminate 
bis  existence. 

His  faithful  servant  Tlieramenes  em^Xnys  every  art  to 
persuade  him  from  so  terrible  a  resolution  ;  endeavouring 
to  recall  his  scattered  senses,  and  to  restore  trantjuillity  tu 
his  soul,  he  represents  the  time  may  come  when  his  son 
will  return;  and  this  hope  revives  the  drooping  powern 
of  the  wretched  father,  livery  one  nuvv  hastens  to  pre- 
vent the  fate  of  Theseut. 


ACT  V. 

The  scene  presents  the  shores  of  Threzene.     A  storm- 
Neplwie  appears  drawn  in  a  chariot ;  he  is  armed  with  a 
Iridcnt;  and  every  circumstance  announces  the  rage   of  I 
the  God.     At  his  conunand  the  winds  are  raised  arouml 
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liiin,  which  shake  his  dominions.  Thunderbolts  and 
lightnings  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  dreadful  scene. 
Every  thing  announces  the  approat-hing  fate  of  Hip- 
polt/lus  ;  and  Neplatie  departs  satisfied.  The  vessel 
conveying  Hippolytas  and  Aricia  appears  struggling 
against  the  fury  of  the  waves ;  while  the  seamen  strive  in 
Yain  to  resist  their  turbulence.  The  ship  is  shattered, 
and  becomes  the  sport  of  the  tempestuous  billows.  The 
distress  is  universal.  Cvery  one  prepares  for  death. 
Uippolifttit  and  Aricia,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  en- 
deavour to  effect  an  escape,  or  to  find  an  equal  fate.  The 
sea  opens  and  engulfs  the  vessel. 

All  now  appear  entombed  in  the  waves.  Aricia  alone 
is  thrown  upon  a  huge  rock  ;  she  moves  with  pain  ;  and, 
gradually  recovering,  she  seeks  her  lover,  hut  finds  him 
not ;  his  companions  have  perished,  and  he  must  have 
shared  the  same  fate  ;  she  shudders,  her  powers  fail,  and 
she  prepares  lo  die.  Suddenly  the  body  of  lUppolylus 
floating  on  the  sea  meets  her  eyes ;  it  is  washed  by  the 
waves  on  the  rock  where  she  reclines;  she  throws  her- 
self upon  the  remains  of  her  lover,  embraces  him,  covers 
him  with  kisses  and  tears,  and  then  supplicates  the  Gods 
to  be  permitted  to  join  her  lover  in  death  ;  thus  ending 
her  woes. 

Theseus  and  Theramencs,  followed  by  the  people,  enter 
in  haste,  iuid  become  witnesses  of  this  terrible  spectacle. 
They  surround  the  body  of  the  unhappy  Hipjmlylus ;  and 
the  affliction  is  universal.  Despair  has  taken  possession 
of  Theseus.  Each  prostrates  himself,  and  implores  the 
mercy  of  the  Gods.  The  virtues,  misfortunes,  and  prayers 
of  Aricia  at  length  prevail ;  and  the  immortals  are  moved. 
Melodious  music  is  heard,  as  the  first  sign  of  the  favour 
about  to  be  bestowed.  Every  circumstance  announces 
the  immediate  descent  of  some  deity. 
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The  scene  brightens,  and  becomes  fillecl  wilb  clouds  of 
azure  and  gold,  and  Esculapius,  seated  on  a  t]irone,  U 
beheld  descending.  Sent  by  the  Gods,  be  comes  the 
hearer  of  health  and  bappincBS  to  man.  Hope  and  joy 
appear  in  every  face,  by  the  peculiar  power  uf  the  God 
of  Ejiidaurus,  the  body  of  Wppoliftits  gradually  revives, 
and  becomes  completely  reanimated  ;  during  which  the 
;dcenc  changes  into  a  princely  palace,  embellislied  by  art 
and  nature  ;  on  one  side  appears  a  throne,  llij/poli/lut, 
restored  to  the  desires  of  all,  and  beholding  the  scene  of 
calm  delight,  fulls  at  tlic  feet  of  Escidajtius,  who  unites 
him  to  Aricia.  The  hapjiy  Thescut,  shedding  tours  of 
joy,  presses  to  his  breast  his  son,  and  shares  in  tJic  plea- 
sure of  his  children. 

Esculapius  hating  executed  his  beneficent  commission, 
rcascends  the  skies;  while  on  tlic  spot  which  he  leaves, 
ri:^s  a  golden  image  of  the  God ;  and  Theseus  commands  a 
feast  to  celebrate  the  power  who  has  restored  life  and  joy 
to  his  dear  Hj/ppoiittt  Virliiua. 

A  Divertissemenl  and  General  Picture. 


Note. — The  death  of  Hippolytia  has  been  altered, for  it  is  iiiiiiussibU 
lo  Tepreaenl  it  od  every  »tageiii  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  leUlcd 
ia  the  (able.  Tbe  resources  of  manager;,  and  ihe  talents  ufmechanisl) 
aie  not  alike  in  ever;  theatre.  The  chariot,  theiefoie,  drawn  by  sea 
hones  and  marioc  montlcrs,  have  been  changed  iulo  a  vessel,  which  is 
wrecked  in  the  tempest,  an  incident  easier  and  tes»  expeusive  lo  per- 
form. At  greater  theatres,  where  csipeiiic  u  nol  so  much  regarded, 
nnd  where  good  laechamsis  maybe  procured,  it  is  preferable  to  perfomi 
the  death  of  Hipjiolt/tui  as  described  by  uDliquily,  besides,  it  is  B  novel 
tacidenl,  and  Uic  sceue  of  it  is  more  striking. 
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THE  FESTIVAL  OF  BACCHUS, 

OR  THE 

LOVES  OF  CYLLENIUS  *. 

AN  ANACREONTIC  BALLET,  IN  THREE  ACTS, 


CHARACTERS. 


CYLLENIUS9  OR  Mercury. 

Zephyr. 

Egle. 

Flora. 

Terpsichore. 

Nymphs. 

Shepherds. 

T/ic  Scene  lies  at  Nysa,  a  city  of  Greece* 


'"  A  surname  of  Mercury. 
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ACT   I. 

T/ie  stage  represetits  the  prospect  of  a  pfeasiiHl  couttlri/;  on 
one  of  the  sides,  and  beneath  a  bower,  are  seen  t/ieslaluet 
of  Loce  and  the  Spring  ;  kigfier  up  is  a  cluster  of  trees, 
and  in  front,  opposite,  a  fountain.  The  sea  appears 
behind. 

At  the  riaing  of  the  curtain,  groups  of  nymphs,  beneath 
aome  trees,  make  the  air  rc-eclio  with  the  melodious 
Bounda  of  their  instruments  ;  other  nymphs  join  their 
(lancing  to  the  melody  of  their  companions.  Others  at  a 
distance,  the  friends  of  Egle,  arrange  their  dresses  by  the 
crystal  reflection  of  a  fountain,  whilst  part  of  them 
amuse  themselves  in  gathering  flowers,  and  in  forming 
garlands  and  wreaths. 

The  frolicsome  Egle  comes  on  dancing.  Her  com- 
panions go  to  meet  her ;  they  are  profuse  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  friendship.  Egle  informs  them  of  the  arrival 
of  Zephyr  and  Flora,  who  are  come  to  celebrate  with 
them.  Love  and  the  Spring.  They  all  evince  the  utmost 
joy  at  it. 

Flora  reclining  in  a  light  bark,  and  Zephyr  fluttering 
over  her,  arrive  at  the  bank.  The  Nymphs  receive  them 
with  joy,  and  sports  and  dances  follow  their  delightful 
meeting  lu  celebrate  their  divinities. 

During  these  floral  spurts,  Zephyr,  buaied  in  wan- 
toning with  some  of  the  Nymphs,  seemB  to  have  forgotten 
Flora,  who.  hurl  at  his  neglect,  consults  with  Egle  for 
some  mumcnif,  and  determines  to  abandon  her  inconstant 
lover,  in  order  to  punish  him  for  Ids  inconstancy. 

They    depart  without  being  noticed  by  him.     The 
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\ymphs,  surprif^eil  at  the  disappearance  of  their  coin- 
punions,  at  length  guess  the  cause,  finish  their  sports,  and 
fly  off,  laughing  al  Zephyr.  He,  astonished,  knows  not 
what  can  be  the  reason  of  his  being  abandoned.  He  can 
DO  longer  see  Flora,  she  has  also  fled.  He  endeavours 
to  discover  which  way  these  Nymphs  have  directed  their 
flight.  He  findshimself  sported  with,  is  piqued  at  it,  and 
promises  to  be  revenged  on  them.  He  is  just  going  ofl'. 
At  this  instant  Mercury,  cleaving  the  air,  flies  after  hini, 
and  stops  him. 

The  son  of  Maia  appears  agitated,  a  soft  languor  is 
viiiible  in  his  countenance.  Zephyr  expresses  to  him  a 
wish  to  know  the  purpose  that  brings  him,  and  what  can 
be  the  cause  of  his  agitation.  il/(?rcMfy  confesses  to  hitn 
the  passion  Egle  has  inspired  him  with,  and  the  de- 
sire he  has  to  make  an  impression  on  her,  and  to  be  by 
lier  beloved  under  the  disguise  of  a  mere  mortal.  Ze- 
phyr interests  himself  in  his  fate,  and  assures  him  of 
success  in  his  project.  Flope  brightens  in  the  eyes  of 
Mercury.  Zephyr  advises  him  to  personate  Faunas,  and 
to  be  present  at  the  Dyonysian  Festivals,  which  are  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Bacchus,  as  there  he  might  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  her  he  loves,  and  accomplish  his 
designs. 

The  son  of  Jupiter,  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  wishes, 
testifies  his  gratitude  lo  him.  They  both  direct  their  flight 
towards  heaven,  and  proceed  to  the  commencement  of 
their  project ;  then  insensibly  disappear. 
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The  Stage  represents  the  magnificetit  temple  of  Bacchus. 
The  slatite  of  ihe  God  is  placed  in  the  miiht  of  the 
Scene. 

Terpsichore  comes  in  dancing,  and  is  to  preside  at 
the  festival.  Egie  and  her  companions,  in  the  habits  of 
Bacchanal) a ne,  follow  her  steps,  and  form  groups  around 
the  statue  of  Bacchus, 

Zephyr  &nA  Flora,  being  reunited,  appear,  and  strew  the 
portico  with  flowers.  Terpsichore  encourages  tiiem,  every 
one  imitates  them,  and  they  accompany  the  action  with 
dancing. 

The  sound  of  the  instruments  of  shepherds,  disguised  as 
Fnuni,  makes  the  sacred  waTls  re-ec)io,  and  announces  tlic 
votaries  of  the  God  of  Nysa,  CyHeninii,  in  the  dress  of  a 
Bacchanalian,  is  at  their  head.  Love  and  gaiety  prompt 
their  steps  and  movements.  Zephyr  and  Mercury  make 
signs  to  each  other  of  a  mutual  understanding.  Egfe 
notices  this  strange  Shepherd;  there  are  visible  in  him  an 
air  .and  manner  different  from  the  rest  of  tlie  train.  The 
divinity  seems  to  betray  itself  involunt;»rily. 

However,  the  rites  begin  by  order  of  Terpsichore,  and 
from  her  example,  Flora,  Zephyr,  Mercury,  EgU,  and 
the  Bacchanalians,  talcing  urns  and  goblets  filled  with 
wine,  pour  out  libations,  and  drink  in  honour  of  the 
God  who  inspires  them.  During  this  scene,  Cyllenius  has 
not  ceased  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  fair  Egle.  The 
nymph  seems  already  to  feel  a  tender  attachment  to  this 
amiable  stranger.  Mercury  expresses  to  Zephyr  the 
joy  he  feels  at  the  happy  auspices  of  his  love. 

The  ceremony  commences,  and  they  all  devote  them- 
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selves  to  (lancing,  Tlie  son  of  Maia  is  notii'cd  Ibr  the 
grace  and  excellency  of  his  steps,  and  his  total  oliject  is 
to  delight  hU  nymph.  Egla  is  agitated,  and  her  heart 
begins  to  beat.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  dance,  and  in  a 
grouji,  Cyllenlm  whispers  to  Egle ;  she  blushes  at  his  dis- 
course, and  hangs  down  her  head.  ZepAyr perceives 
iliem,  interrupts  them,  and  [hereby  prevents  their  bein;^ 
discovered  by  the  assemblage.  The  dance  recommences ; 
the  sound  of  the  Iiorn  puts  an  end  to  it,  announcing  their 
departure  for  the  chase.  A  Bacchanalian,  holding  a  bow, 
gives  a  signal,  and  each  of  them  separates  to  prepare  their 
srms,  expressing  pleasure  in  devoting  themselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  tenants  of  the  forest. 

The  amorous  CijUenins  prepares  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity,  and  to  see  himself  crowned  with  success. 
Zephyr  encourages  him,  and  they  both  follow  the  lovely 
Egle.    They  all  depart. 


The  slagc  cx/iibiis  Ihe  interior  of  a  thick  Forrsl. 

Mebcuht  appears ;  he  seeks  the  object  of  his  passion; 
he  does  not  perceive  her ;  he  evinces  the  deepest  im- 
patience at  it ;  he  colls  in  vain  ;  he  fails  into  a  mounifid 
languor.  A  noise  of  hunting  is  heard  ;  several  Nymphs 
cross  tile  stage.  Egle  follows  tliem ;  she  is  herself  in 
((uestof  her  successful  lover.  She  at  last  espie.i  him,  she 
pretends  to  wish  to  fly.  Mercury,  at  the  summit  of  his 
wishes,  rushes  upon  her,  and  stops  her, 

Egle  becomes  agitated,  Merciiry  endeavours  to  calm 
her,  and  assures  her  that  his  passion  for  her  is  as  pure  as  it 
is  sincere. 
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The  nymph,  abashed,  gently  withdraws  herself.  Her 
lover  attempts  to  seize  her  hand  ;  she  withholds  it ;  agi- 
tation is  betrayed  in  all  her  demeanour  ;  she  will  haten 
to  him  no  longer.  Mercury  tenderly  presses  her,  Com- 
plains of  her  cruelty.  Egle  languishingly  turns  her  eyes 
upon  him,  and  begins  to  tremble.  The  God  exhibits  the 
most  Uvely  joy  at  it ;  he  redoubles  his  entreaties,  throws 
himself  at  her  feet,  conjuring  her  to  retwrn  his  affection. 
He  asfures  her  of  the  constancy  of  his  passion  by  oaths. 
Egle  can  no  longer  resist  the  passion  which  impels  her, 
and  the  ascendancy  of  the  God  who  has  triumphed  over 
her.  She  abandons  herself  entirely  to  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  from  her  lover  assurances  of  his  constancy,  and 
she  avows  her  own  tender  sentiments  towards  hhii. 

Mercury  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  being  beloved  on  his 
own  account  ;  he  vows  to  his  fair  one  the  most  tender 
passion,  and  they  sink  into  each  other's  arms.  At  this 
instant  the  scene  changes,  and  represents  the  temple  of 
Mercury. 

Zephyr,  holding  the  cadnceus  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  pointing  to  the  amorous  Faun,  discovers  Mer- 
cury. Flora,  the  muse  of  dancing,  as  well  as  the  Nymphs 
and  Shejihtrds,  express  the  surprise  they  fee)  at  tlie  dis- 
guise of  the  God. 

Mercury  throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  trembling 
nymph,  and  swears  to  her  to  continue  ever  the  tender 
and  faithlut  shepherd  who  found  means  to  please  her. 

Egle  can  scarcely  believe  her  felicity  ;  all  applaud  so 
excellent  a  choice,  and  joy  summoning  each  of  them  back 
to  the  dance,  thus  are  celebrated  the  amours  of  Egle. 
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MARCUS  LICINIUS*, 

AN  HISTORICAL  BALLET,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


CHARACTERS. 

LiciNiuSy  Emperor  of  the  East. 
G)NSTA14TIA,  his  wife,  a  Christian. 
Statira,  maid  of  honour  to  tfie  Empress^  a  Christian. 
Benin,  captain  of  the  Emperors  Guards. 
Narsis,  the  lover  of  Siatira,  a  Christian. 
AoENOR,  father  of  Statira,  a  Christian. 
Guards;  Princes  and  Princesses  ;  Pagan  Priests,  Popu- 
lace ;  Retinue  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 

The  action  of  the  Ballet  takes  place  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Fourth  Century.  The  scene  lies  at  Nicomedia,  a 
CUy  of  Bithynia. 

*  Thesubjectof  this  Ballet  has  never  been  theatrically  represented. 
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ACT  I. 

The  scene  represenis  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicomedia.  A 
ianple  dedicated  to  i/ie  Christian  faith  is  seen  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage. 

Narsis  outstrips  the  dawn ;  he  is  waiting  with  imiiatience 
for  the  arrival  of  his  beloved.  He  expresses  the  love  he 
feels  for  that  fair  one,  and  invokes  the  protection  of  the 
Gotl  he  adores.  Stntira,  accompanied  by  her  father, 
and  a  group  of  Christians,  jtrcscnts  herself  to  the  notice 
of  Narsis.  Tender  transports  of  the  two  lovers ;  they  fly 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  fall  down  at  the  feet  of  Agenor, 
who  raises  them,  and  presses  them  to  his  heart.  That 
venerable  old  man  unites  them  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
and  bestows  ujton  them  his  benediction.  Narsis  and 
Statira  vow  an  eternal  attachment  before  the  ultar,  and 
everyone  present  participates  in  their  happiness.  Harps 
make  the  air  resound  with  a  hymn,  and  they  al!  with  one 
consent  invoke  the  Eternal.  Sacrctl  dances  celebrate  the 
religious  festival,  Agenor  commands  them  idl  to  retire, 
and  he  goes  off  attended  by  his  children. 


ACT  II. 

Magnificent  o/jarlmeul  in  the  Imperiai  Palace. 

LiciNiUB  appears;  he  seems  to  be  agitated  by  some  violent 
passion.  He  scats  himself  by  a  table,  and  meditates  on  his 
eondilion.  Love  is  the  cause  of  his  sufferings.  He  shows 
himself  indignant  at  being  a  slave  to  this  lender  passion. 
The  fierceness  of  bis  disposition  in  vuin  prompts  him  to 
despise  it ;  the  charms  of  Statira  have  attained  too  much 
influence  over  him  :  he  adores  her  !     The  attractions  of 
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lliat  young  Princess  Iiare  enchanted  his  heart.  He  knows 
nut  what  stratagems  to  use  to  put  hun  ia  possession  of  the 
objf;ct  of  his  love,  and  to  make  himself  heloved  by  her. 
He  is  in  the  greatest  agitation,  and  appears  to  have  lost 
all  hope. 

He  is  surprised  by  Benin,  who  has  been  a  witness  to 
his  transports  of  love.  His  confidant  evinces  a  wish  to  be 
maile  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  his  sorrows,  and  makes 
him  an  offer  of  his  services.  Ltcinius,  unable  to  resist 
the  transports  of  his  soul,  and  liis  situation  needing  some 
consolation,  confesses  to  Benin  the  passion  Slalira  has 
inspired  him  with.  Benin,  delighted  at  this  proof  of  con- 
Gdence  and  attachment  which  he  has  received  from  hJa 
master,  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  making  him- 
self serviceable.  This  artful  courtier  flatters  the  passion 
of  i^*n/itf,  devotes  himself  entirely  to  him,  and  promises 
him  success  over  the  heart  of  Siatira.  The  Emperor  is 
restored  to  the  most  delightful  hopes,  and  retires  depend- 
ing upon  tlie  promise  of  his  coniidant. 

iSenin  reflects  upon  the  means  he  is  to  use  to  win  over  j 
Siatira,  and  render  his  master  happy.  Should  his  projects 
succeed,  his  ambition  points  out  to  him,  in  anticipation, 
the  most  brilliant  prospects. 

iS'/afiVa  appears  ;  she  desires  to  speak  to  the  Empress. 
The  secret  joy  of  Benin.  He  begs  that  Princess  to  con- 
descend to  listen  to  him  for  a  moment,  having  a  secret  to 
impart  to  her  which  may  render  her  the  happiest  of 
woman  kind.  The  astonishment  o( Siatira.  Benin,  afler 
having  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  young  beauty  by  the 
most  fulsome  compliments,  which  greatly  surprise  Slalira, 
mforms  her  of  the  impression  her  charms  have  made  upon 
the  heart  of  Licintus,  and  of  the  desire  he  feels  of  finding 
his  love  returned.  Slalira  stands  petrified  at  these  words. 
Benin  attentively  watches  her.     He   does  not  abate  hts 
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cITorts,  he  portrays  to  Iier  the  advantages  anil  the  honours 
which  would  accrue  to  lier  from  the  Emperor's  aifection, 
and,  in  short,  that  she  would  become  mistress  of  the 
Emperor's  will  by  submitting  to  his  desires. 

SlaCira,  deprived  of  utterance,  knows  not  what  reply  to 
make.  The  glory  and  honours  which  are  offered  her  are, 
in  her  mind,  but  so  many  insults,  and  so  many  degrading 
affronts.  She  blushes  on  seeing  herself  thus  despised, 
she  is  aware  of  the  inflexibility  of  Liciniat,  and  she 
trembles  at  her  situation. 

Benin  endeavours  to  allay  her  agitation,  and  to  weaken 
her  notions  of  virtue ;  he  tries  to  dazzle  her  mind  by  the 
splendour  of  Liclnius'  rank.  However,  prudence  de- 
mands of  Stalira  that  she  should  manage  the  perfidious 
confidant,  and  that  she  should  not  affect  the  character  of 
her  worthy  master.  She  answers  evasively,  dissembles* 
and  begs  for  time  to  reflect  upon  her  destiny. 

Benin,  fearful  of  losing  the  golden  opportunity,  wamlf 
urges  her  to  give  him  a  favourable  answer;  but  Stalira, 
no  longer  able  to  brook  such  humiliation,  and  resuming 
her  resolution,  manifests  to  him  by  her  gestures  the 
most  profound  contempt  for  her  vile  seducers.  The' 
energy  which  virtue  inspires  her  with  renders  her  superior 
to  all  fear,  and  she  forbids  Benin  ever  more  to  approach 
her.  Hestandsdismayed  at  the  firmness  a{ Stalira,  which 
his  base  soul  did  not  expect  from  her.  Recovering  hinH 
self,  he  shows  his  resentment  towards  Slatira ;  vengeaocs 
alone  can  console  him  fur  the  ill  success  of  bis  b«ae 
attempt,  and  he  hastens  to  inform  Licinius. 


L 
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ACT  111. 


C0N8TANTIA,  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  her  court,  pre- 
sides at  a  festival.  Each  of  them  is  endeavouring  to 
testify  her  love  and  respect  for  her. 

The  dances  and  sports  are  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
ofSialira  and  her  father.  Slalira  implores  the  Empress 
to  grant  her  a  moment's  private  audience ;  Conslaidia 
makes  a  sign,  and  her  court  retire. 

Statira  describes  in  the  most  Uvcly  colours  the  sen- 
timents and  desires  of  Licinius,  and  her  own  unfortunate 
situation.  The  astonishment  of  Cunstaniia.  Agettor  and 
his  daughter  prostrate  themselves  at  her  feet,  and  implore 
her  to  protect  them.  Cotistantia  promises  to  save  them  ; 
she  pities  their  condition,  and  expresses  the  indignation 
which  the  conduct  of  Liciniux  inspires  them  with. 

Agcnor  introduces  Narsis,  and  presents  him  to  the 
Empress  as  her  daughter's  husband.  | 

Cvnstantia  seems  to  be  meditating  upon  the  plan  they 
ought  to  adopt.  At  length  she  sees  no  other  means  of 
rescuing  them  from  the  fury  of  her  husband  but  by  flight. 
She  proposes  to  Statira  to  disguise  herself  in  man's  attire. 
She  promises  them  her  assistance.  Ageaor  and  his 
children  depend  on  her  kindness  for  every  thing.  Narsis 
goes  to  make  preparations  for  their  departure.  Con- 
ttantia,  Agenor,  and  Statira  implore  the  protection  of 
hearen. 

Oaring  this  scene  Benin  appears,  he  discovers  the  un- 
derstanding that  prevails  amongst  these  personages,  and  1 
he  hastens  to  acquaint  his  master  with  the  movements  i>f  ] 
•Slalira. 
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ConsiatUia  invitns  Jgenor  to  Tullow  her,  to  conimunicalc 
to  him  her  ultimatv  intentions  relative  to  the  flight. 

Statira  remains,  and  waits  for  the  arrival  of  Nartin. 
She  reflects  upon  her  situation;  the  fate  of  her  husbanil 
distresses  her  more  than  her  own.  A  slight  noise  is  heard, 
she  expects  to  see  lier  lover  appear,  but  it  is  Licimus  who 
presents  himself.  The  dismay  of  Statira.  Rage  at  first 
transports  the  tyrant ;  the  virtues  of  this  young  female 
act  as  stings  to  him,  but  soon  the  charms  uf  Statira 
soften  the  asperity  of  his  impetuous  nature.  Love  has 
taken  possession  of  his  soul.  Licinius  strives  to  appease 
tlie  fears  of  the  object  of  his  passion.  He  endeavours  to 
give  to  his  cituntciiance  a  less  terrible  aspect,  and  ten- 
derly declares  his  sentiments- 

Slatira  with  difficulty  recovers  her  spirits;  she  finds 
herself  undone.  Licinius  tries  to  render  himself  more 
agreeable,  he  assumes  a  less  haughty  mien,  and  lus  coun- 
tenance seems,  for  the  first  time,  to  wear  a  smile,  that  he 
may  belter  carry  his  aims.  Statira,  trembling,  meets 
him  with  respect  and  modesty.  Lidnitia  declares  to  her 
how  fondly  he  loves  her,  and  all  tlie  sacrifices  he  is  pre- 
pared to  make  for  her  sake.  The  agitation  oF Statira  is 
increased,  she  sheds  tears.  Licimus  implores  her  to 
compassionate  bis  fate  ;  she  points  out  his  obKgstions, 
alluding  to  what  he  owes  his  wife.  Nothing  can  move 
him ;  he  uses  the  most  tender  entreaties.  Statira 
conjures  him  to  relinquish  his  designs,  and  to  spare  her. 
He  throws  himself  at  her  feet ;  she  attempts  to  escape 
from  him;  he  .ardently  presses  her;  she  repels  him,  be 
redoubles  his  entreaties,  but  Statira,  arming  herself  with 
noble  resolution,  tells  him  that  she  will  never  be  his.  Fury 
and  threats  of  Licinius.  But  nothing  can  allure  StiiHrii. 
She  endeavours  to  fly.     Licimus  stops  her,  and  threatens 
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ber  with  dcatli,  if  bIic  persists  in  bcr  resolution.  Stalira 
points  out  to  htm  the  vengeance  of  lieavcn.  Transport  of 
rage  of  Licittius ;  )ie  completely  relapses  into  his  terrible 
cliaracter.  He  calls  his  guards.  They  enter ;  Benin  is  at 
tiieir  head.  Constanlia,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  this  trans- 
action, comes  in  attended  by  a  part  of  her  retinue.  Aware 
ofber  husband's  disposition,  and  of  the  impetuosity  of  his 
raging  passions,  she  endeavours  to  appease  him  by  Iier 
pradence,  and  pretends  to  be  unacquainted  with  a  part  of 
the  adventure.  But  all  in  vain.  Ucinius  orders  Slaltra 
to  bedraggcd  off  and  imprisoned.  He  goes  oGT  animated 
by  a  desire  of  vengeance.  Constanlia  deplores  her  own 
bte,  and  that  of  the  her  husband's  victim. 


Interior  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  ;  it  is  adorned  wil/i  the 
atatuc'S  of  t/ie  principal  dicinities  of  Paganism.  An 
altar  stands  in  the  middle. 

Sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  The  PriesU  burn  incense  on  the 
altars  of  their  Gods,  and  religious  dances,  accompanied 
by  the  sound  of  various  musical  instruments,  celebrate  the 
iesdval. 

Lianita,  attended  by  bis  court  and  guards,  makes  his 
appearance.  He  comes  to  worship  bis  Gods,  He  orders 
all  his  subjects  to  revere  none  but  them,  and  to  banish 
every  other  kind  of  worship  from  his  territories,  under 
pain  of  death.     They  all  submit  to  his  will. 

The  ceremony  is  interrupted  by  Benin,  who  comes  to 
announce  the  escape  of  the  prisoner,  favoured  by  the  arms 
of  the  Christians.     Licintus  is  in  the  height  of  fury.     He 
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pferes  himaelf  attlie  head  of  his  warriors,  and  after  dread- 
liil  threats,  be  rushes  out  to  effect  the  tlestruction  of  hU 


TttCity  of  \icotufdia  is  seen  in  perspective  al  the  back 
i^tAe  stage-  The  ruing  of  ancient  edijiccs  are  scattered 
about  the  scene. 


Naksis,  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  eompanions,  pursues  a 
part;  of  Licinius'  soldiers.  The  latter  brings  assistance 
to  liis  warriors,  wliom  he  sees  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
powered, lie  has  the  advantage  on  his  side,  and  the 
Christians  are  obhged  to  yield  to  the  numbers  which 
overwhehn  them.  Licinius,  wounded  by  Narsis,  rushes 
upon  him,  and  aims  a  terrible  blow  at  him,  which  a  war- 
rior, who  has  placed  himself  before  him,  purposely  to 
shield  bim,  receives. 

The  young  hero  totters ;  his  helmet  falls,  and  his  hair 
and  features  discover  the  person  of  Statira,  disguised 
in  the  garb  of  a  man,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  tyrant. 
Universal  surprise  !  Mournful  feehngs  of  Licinius.  De- 
spair of  Agenor  and  Sarsis,  the  latter  of  whom  rusheit 
upon  his  sword,  and  falls  by  the  side  of  his  beloved. 

Constanlia  arrives  at  the  moment  of  this  terrible  scene. 
She  sheds  tears  over  the  unfortunate  objects  of  her  pro- 
tection. Statira  recommends  the  fate  of  her  father  to 
Ucinius,  and  conjures  him  to  pardon  his  Christian  sub- 
jiH'ts.  She  embraces  Agcnor  and  Constantia,  and  dies  in 
thv  arms  of  her  husband. 

At  this  moment  a  celestial  brightness  illumines  the 
vVmmU,  and  on  a  sudden  the  heavens  arc  darkened,  and 
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the   thunder  roUs  in  grandeur.      The    spotless  soul  of 
Siaiira  appears  translated  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed. 

Constantia  invokes  the  eternal  in  favour  of  her  hus- 
bandy  whom  this  distracting  scene  has  rendered  motionless 
mth  terror. 

General  and  pictorial  grouping,  in  which  is  portrayed 
the  contrast  of  the  different  sentiments  of  the  characters. 
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SIDONIUS  AND  DORISBE. 

CHIVALRESQUH  BALLET,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


CHARACTERS. 

AllGENlA. 

SiDONIUs,  son  of  a  Phtvnician  King. 

DoitisBE,  daughter  of  Argcnla  and  Moraatm,   who  i 

killed  ill  battle  fitf  Sldoniits. 
Arsema,  confidcntiut  nlieiutaut  vn  DorUbc- 
Naroas,  an  aged  servant  in  the  Palace. 
Griffe,  /lis  wife. 

A   Page  of  Doritbe's  ,■    a   Squire  attending  Sidonius  ,- 
Priests,  People,  Court,  and  Guards, 

The  Scene  passes  at  Memphis. 


ACT  ] 


Scene. — Tlie  country  about  Memphis.  A  temple  is  dis- 
copered  dedicated  to  Nemesis,  the  Goddess  of  Revenge, 
whose  slaluc  apjicars  covered  wUh  votive  funereal  orna- 
ments. Upon  an  altar  is  placed  an  urn,  containing  the 
ashes  of  Morastus. 

Arcenia  enters,  site  iii  foUuwed  by  her  daugbler,  guards. 
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and  people.  A  sacrilicc  is  made  to  Nemesis,  nt  which  all 
assist,  taking  a  remarkable  interest  in  the  solemnity. 
Argcnia  promises  the  hand  of  her  daughter  to  him  who 
shall  revenge  the  death  of  her  husband  by  slaying  Sl- 
tloniut. 

The  latter  is  conducted  by  chance  to  this  ncene,  and 
enters  disguised,  and  unknown  to  any;  he  learns  with 
astonishment  the  motive  of  the  sacrifice ;  he  passionately 
loves  the  beautiful  Dvrisbt;  but  dreads  the  consequences. 
Argenia  again  proclaims  the  promise  with  its  conditions ; 
and  the  more  deeply  to  impress  her  subjects  with  a  desire 
of  revenge,  she  directs  their  attention  to  the  ensanguined 
armour  of  her  husband.  A  general  expression  of  indig- 
nation follows ;  while  JrgGnia,  in  tears,  calls  down  the 
wrath  of  heaven  upon  the  victor's  head,  whose  life  all 
swear  to  sacrifice.     Tlie   distress  of  Sidoniiis  becomes 

I  extreme;  and  he   complains  to  the  Gwls  of  his   cruel 

I  fate. 


ACT  11. 


T/te  Palace  and  Royai  Gardens, 


DoRisBE  is  discovered  sporting  .imidst  a  troop  of  young 
companions ;  music  and  dancing  contributing  to  their 
pleasure.  Sidonius,  disguised  as  an  Arabian  shepherd, 
appears,  and  endeavours  to  gain  admission  to  the  Princess, 
whom  he  loves.  He  accordingly  promises  the  old  go- 
vernor of  the  gardens  to  discover  a  treasure  for  him,  if  he 
will  grant  him  admission  into  his  dominions.  Narbas 
seems  to  raise  great  difficulties,  but  Sidonius  informing 
him  that  the  enchaulmcnt  that  will  put  him  in  possession 
of  this  wealth  must  take  place  in   the  palace,  both  the 
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old  man  and  his  wife  immediately  grant  him  an  asyhim, 
and  Sidonius  passes  for  their  son. 

He  is  then  presented  to  Dorisbc,  who  receives  him  gra- 
ciously, and  Sidonius  endeavours  to  attract  her  attention 
by  the  amiability  of  his  conduct,  and  by  offering  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  recently  gathered.  Ah-eady  docs  the  young 
Princess  feel  a  certain  pleasure  in  beholding  the  youth, 
who  soon  perceives  this,  and  becomes  inspired  with  a  mo- 
dest confidence.  He  plays  upon  certain  instruments, 
dances,  and  evinces  qualities  far  above  his  apparent  rank 
in  life.  Dorisbe  is  surprised  at  such  abilities,  and  ex- 
amines the  pretended  shepherd  with  a  pleasing  curiosity, 
while  her  heart  becomes  unusually  perturbed,  and  the 
affection  of  Sidonius  increases.  Narbas  and  Griffe,  his 
wife,  inspired  by  avarice,  now  advance  and  remind  the 
supposed  peasant  of  the  promised  discovery.  Sidonius,  to 
appease  their  avarice,  and  to  gain  time  for  his  designs,  pre- 
sents them  with  a  cup  of  gold,  procured,  as  they  una gine, 
by  his  knowledge  of  magic.  They  seem  peculiarly  dc" 
lighted  with  the  gift.  Here  a  banquet  lakes  place,  at 
which  Sidonius  fills  the  office  of  cup-bearer,  and  offers 
wine  to  the  young  Princess.  Their  eyes  encoimter  each 
other  as  by  accident,  when  a  certain  tender  and  hvely  ex- 
pression informs  each  of  what  is  passing  within.  Dorisbe, 
taking  the  cup  given  by  Sidonius,  admires  the  beauty  of 
its  workmanship,  and  asks  him  how  he  got  possession  of 
it?  The  shepherd  replies  that  he  won  it  at  rustic  games. 
AU  that  Dorisbe  sees  fills  her  with  suspicion  and  a 
curiosity  to  know  more ;  tranquillity,  in  short,  no  longer 
reigns  witliin  her  bosom. 
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ACT  III.  . 

Scene. — A  grate  in  the  garden;  break  of  day.  Enter 
Narbas  and  his  wife  ;  they  display  the  cup  of  gold  lately 
given  by  Sidonius.  Unable  to  take  rest,  from  an  insati- 
able desire  to  increase  their  possessions,  they  now  consult 
on  the  means  necessary  to  be  employed  to  oblige  Sidonius  to 
discover  the  promised  treasure.  They  indulge  the  flatter- 
ing hope  of  changing  their  present  servile  condition  :  in- 
spired by  such  scntinicnls,  they  hasten  away  to  find 
Sidonius,  and  force  Iiim  lo  keep  his  promise.  Dorisbe 
enters  alone,  she  exhibits  signs  of  those  feelings  with 
which  the  shepherd  stranger  has  inspired  her  breast ; 
but  remembering  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  she  hecomeB 
greatly  agitated,  and  laments  her  fate.  Sidonius  ap- 
pears ;  love  and  fear  by  turns  affect  his  breast.  Upon 
perceiving  Dorisbe  he  is  greatly  surprised ;  his  agitation 
increases,  but  inspired  by  his  passion,  he  approaches  and 
presents  himself  before  the  astonished  Dorisbe.  After 
some  gestures  of  fear  and  restraint  on  both  sides,  nature 
at  length  triumphs,  and  the  lovers  reciprocally  express  the 
sentiments  of  affection  they  entertain  for  each  other. 
Sitionius  discovers  his  rank  ;  he  informs  her  of  the  stra- 
tagem he  has  practised  to  gain  admission,  hut  conceals  in 
the  deepest  silence  his  real  name.  Dorisbe  seems  unpre- 
pared for  so  much  happiness. 

The  sound  of  horns  is  heard — Dorisbe  takes  a  hasty 
leave  of  her  lover,  and  retires ;  but  Sidonius  remains  and 
joins  the  train  of  the  Queen. — Squires  ithnounce  the  ap- 
proach of  Argenia;  she  appears  and  gives  orders  to  pre- 
pare for  the  chase,  and  departs  in  procession.  Scene, 
a  forest — the  chase.     Excursions  are  discovered  in   va- 
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rious  directions  ;  tit  Iciiglli  a  furious  boar  rusliea  toward 
the  Queen  Argen'ia,  upon  which  Sitlonius  instantly  flies 
(o  her  relief,  and  slays  the  sanguinary  anini<il;  while  the 
whole  company  are  overjoyed  at  the  victory ;  and  Sidonius 
becomes  an  object  of  royal  and  universal  congratulation, 
and  is  distinguished  by  peculiar  marks  of  honour. 


ACT  IV. 


An  apartment  in  lite  Palnce. — Dortsbe  and  Sidmitus  are 
discovered  exchanging  marks  of  mutual  aflccliun;  they 
express  their  determination  to  be  united  for  ever.  In  the 
midst  of  thia,  however,  a  deep  melancholy  appears  on  tlie 
countenance  of  Sidonius,  and  mixes  itself  with  their  hopes 
of  future  happiness.  Dortsbe  perceives  this  with  anxiety, 
and  fears  that  she  has  been  deceived  by  her  lover ;  but 
Sidoiiius  assures  her  of  his  constancy,  and  entreats  her  to 
forgive  tlie  feelings  caused  by  a  secret  woe.  Dorisbc 
instantly  seeks  to  know  what  is  the  concealed  grief  that 
so  affects  him ;  unable  to  resist  her  affectionate  inquiries, 
SUtonitis  discovers  his  name ;  when  bolh  are  immediately 
plunged  into  the  deepest  woe,  Sidonius  protests  his  inno- 
cence, but  Dorisbc  dares  not  pardon  him ;  he  implorea 
forgiveness  on  his  knees,  and  bathes  with  tears  the  hand  of 
Doritbe.  At  this  moment  Argenin  appears,  and  imme- 
diately exhibits  marks  of  indignation.  The  lovers  throw 
themselves  at  her  feet,  and  beseech  her  pardon,  but  in 
vain ;  both  are  seized  as  equally  guilly.  Death  is  the 
sentence  adjudged  by  the  law,  unless  their  innocence  he 
proved  by  two  knights  who  must  enter  into  combat, 
as  their  representatives.  Sidoniua,  unwilling  to  augment 
their  mutual  aufferings,  still  keeps  his   real   name  and 


rank  concealed  froiii  tlie  Queen.  Scene,  a  prison. — 
Siilonius  appears  in  (he  deepest  distress.  He,  however, 
prevails  by  a  prcHent  of  gold,  and  the  gaoler  allows 
him  to  escape  ;  he  flies  upon  the  wings  of  love  to  seek 
and  save  DorUbe. 


Scene. — .4h  opett  place,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a 
funeral  pile. 

Argenia  and  her  court  assist  at  the  solemn  ceremony. 
Combat  between  two  warriors,  one  being  habited  in 
white  armour,  the  other  in  black ;  the  first  ajipears  as 
the  champion  of  Sidonius,  while  the  second  sustains  the 
cause  of  Dorisbe.  The  black  knight  is  victorious,  and 
discovers  that  his  antagonist  is  no  other  than  Dorisbe 
herself;  while  he  proves  himself  to  be  the  Arabian 
shepherd  ;  the  astonishment  and  joy  become  universal,  all 
admiring  such  an  unequalled  example  of  love  and  valour. 
Argema  is  deeply  affected,  and  loses  all  power  of  inflicting 
further  punishment.  All  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Minting  Dorisbe ;  she  gradually  recovers  ;  the  real  name 
of  the  unknown  conijueror  is  now  demanded  ;  Sidonius 
declares  himself,  and  the  consternation  becomes  universal! 
The  indignation  of  Argenia  is  immediately  kindled ;  while 
Dorisbe  remains  unnoticed  and  oppressed  by  the  weight 
of  her  woes.  Sidonius  declares  that,  though  innocent,  he 
is  ready  to  sacrifice  bis  life  to  satisfy  Argenia,  and  appease 
the  manes  of  Morastus.  The  court  is  moved  at  the  un- 
fortunate situation  of  the  young  hero.  The  Queen,  though 
not  forgetful  of  wliat  she  owes  to  the  Prince,  suffers  the 
desire  to  revenge  her  husband's  death  to  overcome  every 
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other  consideration.  At  this  moment  Doritbe  rushes  on 
.1  sword  to  stab  herself,  but  is  prevented  from  doing  the 
horrid  deed ;  the  nobility  implore  the  Queen's  mercy  for 
the  lovers ;  at  lengtli  Argenia,  yielding  to  sentiments  of 
justice  and  gratitude,  grants  a  pardon,  to  the  joy  of  all  her 
subjects,  and  the  delight  of  the  happy  pair.  Universal 
fPtes  and  rejoicing  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  magnanimity 
terminate  the  Ballet. 
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APHRODITA», 

A.MYTH0L001CAL  BALLET,  IN  FIVE  TABLBAUX. 


ARGUMENT. 

Tbb  fbUowing  is  nearly  a  literal  trauslation  of  the  description  of  the 
birth  of  VemiM  from  Hesiod : — 

**  *— —  He  threw  the  bleeding  matilation  into  the  stormy  sea 
of  Epims ;  it  floated  long  amid  the  waves,  till  at  length  a  white  and 
loamy  scnm  gathered  around;  a  charming  child  appeared,  and  soon 
a  lovely  nymph  arose. 

**  To  Cy  thera  first  she  passed,  ble  divine ;  then  she  fled  to  sea- 
suntmnded  Cyprus.  She  went  forth  an  adored  deity,  divinely  fair ; 
beneath  her  tender  foot  the  grass  more  gladly  grew.  Gods  and  men 
have  named  her  Aphrogenia  and  Aphrodita;  she  is  entitled,  also,  the 
garland-crowned  Cy therea,  because  begot  on  froth,  and  first  received 

*  The  subject  of  this  Ballet,  whose  intention  is  to  represent  the  most 
remarkable  actions  in  the  life  of  Venus,^  well  as  her  birth, has  never 
been  treated  on  by  any  Ballet-master  before  me.  The  idea  of  it  was 
first  suggested  by  reading  the  entertaining  Letters  of  Demoustier ; 
and  in  early  youth  the  design  of  the  piece  was  formed.  Since  that 
period,  I  have  made  such  alterations  as  study  and  experience  have 
dictated,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  those  alterations  are  improvements. 

The  first  scene  represents  the  birth  of  Venus;  the  second,  her  edu- 
cation ;  the  tiiird,  the  reception  of  the  young  Goddess  into  Olympus, 
and  her  marriage  with  Vulcan;  the  fourth,  her  amours  with  Mars;  in 
the  fifUi,the  daughter  of  Ocean,  persuaded  by  the  counsels  o(  Minerva, 
returns  to  her  duties,  and  reunites  herself  to  the  affections  of  her 
husband ;  upon  which  a  celebration  takes  place  in  honour  of  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty.     C.  B. 
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upon  Ihe  Cytberean  shores.  She  was  surname^  Cypria  too,  because 
bred  up  on  Cyprus  ble. 

"  The  wonder  of  her  birth  endows  hei  with  the  name  of  Phitfr- 
inedia.  When  first  presented  lo  the  assembly  of  immortal  Gods,  Love 
and  Cupid  *  bore  her  company.  These  are  the  honour*  and  the  tidw 
adjudged  to  her  by  Gods  and  men.  She  holds  dominion  over  imttt 
discourse,  innocent  deceits,  smiles  and  gentle  flatteries;  lovHiad 
pleasures  follow  and  surround  her  as  their  Queen."    TaMSMTT. 

Cicero  mentions  four  Venules;  the  Gral  is  the  daii|jit(Tof  the  Skj 
and  Ihe  Day ;  she  bad  a  temple  at  £lii ;  tbe  secowl  fpning  from  the 
froth  of  the  Sea,  and  wa^i  united  to  Mrraay,  who  begat  Ofid;  Ibe 
third,  was  ihe  daughter  of  Jiqdter  and  Dmm,  was  married  to  FmIdbi, 
and  bad  ason  by  Man,  named  JiUirv*;  the  fourth  was  the  child  of 
Sirut  and  Sina,  and  was  worshipped  bj  the  Pbcenicians  under  tbe  title 
of  Atlarlt,  AH  these  Venuses,  however,  are  generally  included  ie 
one,  namely,  tbe  second  mentioned  above.  Bocoacclo,  in  his  work  o> 
ITit  Genealogy  of  tlie  CoiU ;  Poliziano,inbisS(iinie;  Sannanaro,  Ha- 
rino,  and  a  number  of  other  modems,  have  followed  the  0[HD>eB  of 
Hesiod. 


*  Cupid,  from  the  Greek  word  hihekos,  a  desire,  for  whidi  woid 
the  Latins  suhgtituted  cvpido,  signifying  indeed  tbe  lame  thii^  bnt 
afterwards  confounded  with  love,  whereas  Heaiod  distingniafaea  Lore 
and  Cupid  into  two  persons. 
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CHARACTERS. 

Venus,  or  Aphrodita. 

Pan. 

Jupiter. 

Pales. 

Juno. 

Flora. 

Neptune. 

Zephyr. 

Ceres. 

The  Graces. 

Minerva. 

Hymen. 

MeUcury. 

Hebe. 

Vesta. 

Nymphs. 

Apollo. 

Fauns. 

Diana. 

Satyrs. 

Ma^a^ 

Shepherds. 

Vulcan. 

Shepherdesses. 

The  Fates. 

Hunters. 

Saturn. 

Lsmnians. 

Genius. 

Nereids. 

Pluto. 

Tritons. 

Bacchus. 

Cyclops. 

Cupid. 

Wakkioks  attending  Marss 

Ctbele. 

Bellona. 

Proserpine* 

« 

TABU 

ZAU  L 

The  stage  represents  the  sea^oast  of  Epirtis.  A  briglU 
prospect  of  fields  streicltes  down  to  tfte  ocean.  On  the 
right  is  perceived  the  statue  of  Spring.  The  light  of  the 
scene  shows  the  break  of  day. 

J'lora,  Zephyr,   Pan,   and  Pales,   followed  by  Nymphs^ 

'f'atinSf   Satyrs,  Shepherds,  Shepherdesses   and  Hunters, 

^nier  dancing ;  they  carry  baskets  of  fruits  and  flowers ;  gar« 

21  ♦ 
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lands  and  coronets ;  the  sound  of  their  rustic  instruments 
regulates  and  animates  their  steps.  After  a  measured 
march,  they  proceed  to  deposit  their  offerings  at  the  feet 
of  the  statue  of  Spring,  adorning  it  with  flowers  and  the 
gifts  of  Pomona.  The  feast  is  celebrated  by  sports  and 
dances,  until  they  are  interrupted  by  a  rumbling  noise, 
which  seems  to  proceed  from  the  earth.  The  sea  is  ob- 
served to  be  greatly  agitated,  tossing  on  high  its  foaming 
waves  ;  every  one,  struck  with  astonishment  and  dread, 
hastens  to  the  shore  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  unusual 
commotion ;  when  Venus  is  seen  rising  from  the  troubled 
ocean  ;  she  is  borne  in  a  marine  shell  •  by  Nerctds  and 
Tritons  t-  The  Goddess,  enveloped  in  a  great  veil,  and 
reclining  in  an  attitude  of  repose,  appears  in  all  her 
splendour.  When  the  daughter  of  Ocean  has  arisen 
from  her  wavy  bed,  ^/)o//o  arrives  in  his  chariot  of  fire; 
he  comes  to  dissipate  the  twilight  (hat  hangs  around  her, 
and  to  illumine  her  charms;  he  then  remounts  on  his 
course.     In  the  skies  are  seen  the  assembled  deities  who 


If  f  mus,  mille  flols 


■s  channes  a 


"  Et  faveas  concha  Cypria  vecia  tua."    Tibull.  Zl.  III. 
t  "  Par  le  plai: 
S'  Fotrepouiiaient  ai 
L'  un  baiae  se»  cheveui  que  le  Zephyr  dinoue, 
L'  autre  prfes  de  sa  conque  et  bond  it  et  se  jaue; 
D'  aultes  arec  respect  demeuient  suspendus, 
Fiers  d'  ouvrii  un  passafje  a  la  belle  Vf'Dus. 
Le  Tiitou  recourb^,  fendant  Ton  de^cum  ante. 
Change  en  soupirs  les  sods  4e  sa  voix  ^fTrsyiinte, 
£t  Mme  de  coiail  les  courans  fottuni^s 
Qu'  en  glisaant  sur  les  eaux  Ic  chat  a  sillonnfa. 
VouB  dlles  de  Thetis,  de  loi  grotles  profondes, 
\'otu  ^leiez  vos  fronts  sur  la  time  des  ondes  ; 
Mais  ^reilU  soudain  par  lant  d'atiraits  nouveaux 
Le  d^pit  roo!  oblige  i  rentter  sous  les  eaun." 

LEomnD. 
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prettded  at  the  birth  of  Venus.    Both  gods  and  mortals 
ave  wrapt  in  admiration  at  her  extraordinary  beauty. — 

The  yonthfcd  Goddess,  lifting  now  her  eyes> 
Throws  roond  a  gaze  of  terror  and  surprise ; 
She  wonders  at  the  waves,  the  skies,  the  light. 
Whose  brightness  wounds  her  unaccustom'd  sight  -, 
Sighing  she  speaks,  and  her  first  accent  tells 
The  future  mistress  of  enchanting  spells. 
Where  am  I  ?  whence  awaked  ?  what  bliss  I  fed  ! 
What  gentle  gales  perfum'd  around  me  steal ! 
How  beautiful  is  nature,  and  how  blest ! 
What  genial  warmth  pervades  my  heaving  breast ! 
What's  this  that  beats  so  quick  beneath  my  hands  ? 
And  as  it  beats  the  gentle  heat  expands. 
On  breasts  exposed,  her  downcast  looks  are  stayed. 
Vainly  she  tries  their  nakedness  to  shade  -, 
Cer  the  soft  hills,  her  pressing  fingers  stray. 
She  droops  couftis'd,  and  seems  to  die  away. 

From  the  French  of  Dkuovbtikh  *, 


*  La  jeune  d^it^  levant  enfin  les  yeux, 
Prom^ne  ses  regards,  craintifs  et  curieux. 
Elle  admire  le  ciel  et  1*  onde  et  la  lumi^re 
Dont  r^clatblesse  encor  sa  timide  paopi^re. 
Sa  bouche  s'  ouvre,  et  son  premier  soupir. 
Son  premier  mot  est  1*  accent  da  plaisir. 
OiX  suis-je?  quel  rdveil?  quelle  volupt^  pure! 
O  que  cet  air  est  doux !  que  ce  jour  est  serein ! 
Que  tout  est  beau  dans  la  nature ! 
Quelle  douce  chaleur  circule  dans  mon  scin !    .    . 
Que  sens-je  battre  sous  ma  main  ?    .    .    .    • 
Vers  son  cceur  palpitant  alors  baissant  la  vue 
Elle  admire,  sourit,  et  rougit  d'etre  nue ! 
Ses  mains  volent,  mais  ces  mobiles  remparts, 
Ses  tr^sors  innocens,  percent  de  toutes  parts. 

Quelle  confusion ! 

Demoustiek. 
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At  the  siglit  of  this  seducing  beautv  aH  hearts  are  filled 
with  admiration.  ZepAtfr  Hies  around  Te/iiw,  he  gathers  to- 
gether hisaziire  clouds,  and  envelopes  the  Goddess  tn  them ; 
and  then  transports  her  into  the  skies,  conducting  her  to 
those  scenes  she  ia  destined  to  adorn  with  her  presence. 
The  attendants  of  Zephyr  and  Flora,  gazing  «till  on 
Venus,  follow  her  imlil  she  disappears.  General  Pic' 
tare. 

The  marine  powers  rej{ain  their  watery  dwellings,  and 
Flora  departs,  accompanied  by  her  train. 


TABLEAU  II. 


The  stage  exhibilt  the  enchanting  abodes  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  The  sea  is  discovered  in  the  distance.  To 
t/te  right  rises  a  lofty  rod  i  on  the  same  side  appears 
the  statue  of  Jupiter.  The  scene  is  filled  with  Nymphs, 
indulging  in  light  dances  and  joyful  sports.  Venus 
oflf/ Zephyr  now  appear  in  the  air,  and  descend  into  the 
isle.    (Tliey  enter  on  the  right.  J 

The  Nymphs,  in  surprise,  admire  the  charming  visiter. 
Zephyr  con6des  to  their  charge  the  care  of  the  Goddess; 
he  describes  to  them  her  birth,  and  after  having  taken 
leave,  he  departs  on  a  bed  of  roses,  composed  by  some 
nymphs,  who,  grouping  around  him,  follow  him  with  their 
eyes  till  he  disappears,  presenting  an  agreeable  picture. 
The  Nymphs  having  joyfully  received  the  orders  of  the  God 
of  gentle  gales,  signs  of  mutual  kindness  are  exchanged, 
and  each  seems  charmed  with  the  bappy  event.  A  troop 
of  nymphs  hasten  to  enrobe  the  daughter  of  Ocean,  and 
adum  her  with  flowers;  others  inritc  her  to  prepare  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Gods.     She  obeys,  and  following  their 
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ekample,  prostrates  herself  before  the  statue  of  Jupiter, 
whose  nature  and  worship  is  taught  her  by  one  of  the 
nymphs,  her  companions;  Ventis  then  burns  incense  upon 
the  altar  of  the  governor  of  Gods.  After  this  religious 
ceremony,  the  feast  is  celebrated  by  dances,  in  which 
VenuM  ia  instructed  by  one  of  the  amiable  Nymphi.  The»e 
amusements  are  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
Mercury,  who,  descending  from  the  skies  remains  motion- 
less before  the  resplendent  charms  of  Venua.  Every  one 
is  attentive  in  listening  to  the  celestial  messenger,  who,  by 
order  oi  Jupiter,  is  to  conduct  Venus  to  OlympuB.  The 
command  of  the  consort  of  Juho  fills  the  nymphs  with 
gncf,  which  is  displayed  in  their  gestures.  The  sove- 
reign decree  must,  however,  be  obeyed,  and  after  an 
affectionate  adieu,  Venus,  acGoinpanie<l  by  Mercury,  as- 
cends a  flying  chariot,  and  leaves  with  reluctance  her  be- 
loved companions,  who  show  lively  emotions  of  sorrow  at 
the  loss  of  their  divine  charge 


TABLEAU  III 

Represents  the  interior  of  Olympus ;  the  edifice  is  sup- 
ported on  masses  of  azure  and  golden  clouds  spread  en- 
tirely over  the  stage.  Jupiter  reclines  majestically 
amongst  the  other  dieinilies. 

The  Gods  appear  to  pay  homage  to  their  governor. 
A  distant  noise  is  heard,  which  announces  the  approach 
of  Vulcan :  the  clouds  dividing  discover  the  Lemman 
God  ascending  into  the  heavens.  He  is  come  from  his 
island,  and,  advancing  respectfully  towards  his  father,  he 
begs  him  to  arm  his  powerful  hand  with  the  bolts  he  has 
just  forged.  Tlie  sun  of  Saturn  shows  signs  of  satisfac- 
tion ;  while  tile  performance  is  beheld  by  the  other  powers 
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with  admiration.  In  tlie  mean  time  Venus,  accompanied 
by  Mercatry,  attains  the  palace  on  the  same  side  at  which 
Vulcan  had  entered,  and  presents  herself  to  the  observation 
of  the  celestial  assembly.  The  admiration  and  astonrsh- 
ment  become  universal.  Jealousy  takes  possession  of  the 
hearts  of  the  Goddesses.  The  thundering  King  a<lmire» 
the  divine  stranger.  The  flame  of  love  is  already  kindled  in 
the  breasts  of  Vutcaii,  Mars,  and  Apollo.  Jupiter  de- 
scends from  his  throne,  the  deities  follow  liim ;  he  ap- 
proaches Venus,  embraces  her,  and,  placing  a  crown  upon 
her  head,  proclaims  her  Goddess  of  Beauty,  The  ruler 
of  the  skies  declares,  that  as  Juno  partakes  with  him  the 
empire  of  heaven,  and  that  as  Pallas  is  patroness  of  wis- 
dom, so  shall  Venus  be  the  mistress  of  beauty.  He  com- 
mands also  that  the  young  Goddess  should  have  as  inse- 
parable companions,  Loce"^  and  the  Graces.  Venus  seems 
confused  and  modestly  displays  her  joy.  The  rival  God- 
desses, endeavouring  to  dissimulate,  conceal  their  real 
envy.  Her  reception  is  celebrated  by  dances,  in  which 
Apollo,  Mercury,  Hebe,  tlie  Graces,  and  Lore  take  a 
part.  Venus  is  distinguished  by  her  seducing  manners 
and  voluptuous  attitudes.  Vulcan,  deeply  enamoured 
with  the  charms  of  this  ravishing  beauty,  finds  himself 
excited  to  demand  her  hand  of  Jupiter,  as  a  reward  for 
the  service  he  had  just  performed.  Afars  and  Apollo,  also, 
us  much  overcome  as  their  rival,  entreat  possession  of  the 
channing  deity,  as  a  recompense  of  their  heroic  deeds  ; 


•  Several  writers  of  Ihe  h[ghest  antiquity,  and  more  recently  certain 
mythological  authors,  have  placed  the  liirlh  of  Lovr  prior  to  Chaot. 
We  h»»e  foltoived  Ibis  tradition,  although  contrary  to  Ihe  general  npi- 
niOD  that  Venia  vna  liis  niolher.  We,  therefore,  thought  ouriieUes  euF- 
ttcienlly  authorised,  yet  deemed  it  lequisitc  to  inform  uur  rcadeniof 
that  author  iiy. 
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but  Vulcan  having  made  the  first  dcmnnd,  and  in  coiihI' 
deratioD  of  liis  late  services,  and  reiterated  supplication, 
is  preferred,  and  obtains  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
sires. Anger  and  resentment  take  possession  of  Mare 
and  Apollo.  Cupid  appears  inclined  to  take  part  with 
the  first,  in  whose  fate  he  interests  himself,  and  ap- 
proaching him  slily,  by  a  sign,  inspires  him  with  senti- 
ments of  hope.  The  Thracian  God,  revived  at  the  happy 
intimation,  expects  every  thing  from  the  assistance  of 
Lope ;  he  essays  to  engage  the  attention  of  Venus  by 
pleasing  assiduities.  In  the  mean  time  Jupiter  unites  Vul- 
can to  Venus ;  the  latter,  submitting  to  his  orders,  becomes 
the  ridicule  of  her  jealous  rivals,  who  observe  with  plea- 
sure this  preposterous  union  with  the  hideous  offspring  of 
Jupiter;  Hymen  presides  at  the  ceremony.  Vulcan,  his 
wishes  being  now  gratified,  returns  thanks  to  his  father, 
and  taking  possession  of  his  bride,  he  departs  from  Olym- 
pus, and  returns  to  his  island.  The  divinities  attend  Ju- 
piter into  his  palace,  while  Mars  and  Cupid,  slily  slipping 
from  the  assembly,  hasten  away  to  forward  their  designs. 


TABLEAU  IV. 

A  vieto  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  fields  of  the  Island  of 
Lemnos. 

Venus  and  Vulcan  descend  in  a  golden  chariot ;  the  in- 
habitants receive  them  with  marks  of  reverence  and  love. 
Vulcan  introduces  to  them  their  charming  Queen  ;  they 
are  surprised  at  her  beauty.  He  expresses  his  own  love 
and  delight,  and  Venus  returns  in  an  agreeable  manner  the 
advances  of  her  husband.  Various  occupations  call  t'lilcaii 
to  his  forge,  he  is  obhged  to  leave  his  consort,  but  pro- 
mises shortly  to  return.     The  men  of  Lemnos  follow  their 
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king,  leaving  Iheir  wives  to  attend  upon  I  euus  ;  each  of 
whom  endeavours  to  pay  homage  to  the  Goddess,  placing 
her  on  a  throne  of  flotrera  which  they  had  constructed. 

This  pleasing  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  noise  of 
warhke  instruments ;  fear  taking  possession  of  their 
breasts,  the  Nifmplis  disappear,  while  Venus  seems  over- 
powered with  dread.  It  is  the  God  Mar*,  who  appears 
in  a  chariot  driven  by  Bellona  ;  lie  is  armed  with  terror, 
accompanied  by  Love  and  attended  by  warriors.  Venus 
gradually  recovers,  but  her  timidity  cannot  support  the 
sight  of  the  warlike  deity  ;  trembling  she  attempts  to  Hy. 
Mars  pursues,  stops  her  Sight,  and  throws  himself  at  her 
feet.  Cupid,  seizing  this  propitious  moment,  draws  his 
bow,  and  Venus  is  wounded  by  his  dart.  A  Picture.  The 
young  Goddess,  for  the  first  time,  feels  the  pain^  of  love, 
inflicted  by  a  deity,  powerful  though  a  child.  She  feels 
emotions  at  her  heart ;  she  is  confused  and  agitated,  yet 
beholds  Mars  with  pleasure,  who  adores  her.  She  hstens 
with  pleasure  to  his  enamoured  language,  ami  receives 
with  Joy  his  oaths  of  love  and  sincerity.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  habiliments  of  the  God  of  battloB  and  the  war- 
like train  attending  him  still  alarm  the  timid  Goddess,  and 
she  expresses  her  fear  of  them  to  Mars.  The  con- 
descending hero  obediently  lays  aside  his  arms,  and 
causes  his  attendants  to  withdraw.  Loce,  who  has  not 
remained  idle  in  this  scene,  now  presents  his  new  convert 
to  Venun  more  agreeably  dressed,  and  suitable  to  his 
present  situatioa :  and  having  woven  a  crown  of  flowerp, 
he  presents  it  to  Venm,  who  places  it  upon  the  head  of 
her  lover.  The  Goddess  contemplates  with  delight  the 
change  that  has  taken  place,  expressing  to  Mars  how 
much  more  pleasing  and  amiable  he  appears  in  his  present 
uttirc.  The  God  accosts  her  with  a  i>eculi;ir  ardour  uf 
passion ;    Veuas  blusiies,  is  confused  and  hesitates ;  Mars 
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perceiving  her  irresolution,  redoubles  bis  solicitations,  and 
conjures  her  with  increased  fervor  to  satisfy  his  wishes; 
but  it  is  Cupid  who  completes  the  conquest,  and  the  two 
lovers  fall  into  each  other's  arms,  while  he  triumphs  in 
their  reciprocal  transports.  Mars  and  Venus,  in  the 
excess  of  their  dehght,  swenr  eternal  fidelity*,  and  then 
betake  themselves  to  the  pleasure  of  dancing. 

Their  enjoyment  is  now  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Minerca  and  Mercury,  who  descend  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  owls.  They  are  commisaioned  to  announce  to  Mars 
the  necessity  of  his  departure  into  Thrace  to  subdue  the 
Titans  ;  such  being  the  royal  pleasure  of  Jopiler.  The 
two  lovers  appear  thunderstruck  by  this  news ;  they 
become  motionless ;  and  all  their  vows  of  affection  must 
be  broken.  The  Ocean's  daughter  feels  the  most 
poignant  grief.  Rage  and  revenge  inspire  her  breast. 
Mitierea  persuades  them  to  be  calm,  and  induces  them  to 
act  promptly  and  resolutely.  The  son  of  Juno,  unable  to 
withstand  the  power  of  Jupiter,  takes  an  affectionate  fare- 
well of  his  mistress,  and  departs  fully  armed,  but  a  prey 
to  despair.  Minerva  consoles  I  enus,  and  covering  her 
with  the  i^gis,  protects  her  from  the  fatal  passion.  Love, 
to  try  the  effect  of  his  arrows,  engages  in  a  contest  with 
the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  hut  he  is  vanquished,  and  finding 
himself  deceived,  and  his  designs  frustrated,  he  wings  his 
way  into  the  skies,  the  daughter  of  Jove  laughing  at  the 
rage  of  the  malignant  boy. 

Vulcan  now  enters,  accompanied  by  his  attendants,  he 
revisits  his  wife  with  delight,  the  influence  of  Minerca 
having  entirely  obliterated  every  trace  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  happy  couple  exchange  marks  of  mutual 
attachment,  while  Vulcan  invites  Minerva  and  Mercury 
to  attend  him  into  his  palace  to  partake  of  a  bantjiiet. 
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TABLEAU  V. 


A  magnificent  interior  of  the  Palace  of  I'ulcan. 

The  Gods  arrive ;  a  superb  throne  is  prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  tliey  preside  at  the  dances  and  games.  The  court 
of  yulcan,  the  Lemnians  and  the  Cyclops,  who  are  armed 
with  hammers,  and  whose  grotesque  gestures  and  dancing 
form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  graceful  attitudes  of  the 
Nympfts,  complete  the  entertainment.  Mfreur^  partakes 
of  the  dancing,  and  Venus,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
assembly,  joins  the  troop  of  Terpsichore,  unfolding  new 
charms  by  the  graces  of  her  motion.  After  a  general 
dance,  the  Ballet  finishes  by  the  formation  of  a  group 
Intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  homage  due  to  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty. 
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DIBUTADE*, 

OR 

TH£  ORIGIN  OF  DESIGN. 

A  HI8TORI-FABULOUS  BALLET,  IN  TWO  ACTS. 


ARGUMENT. 

Thb  ancient  traditional  allegoiy,  which  relates  Love  to  have  been  the 
iuTentor  of  the  wonderful  art  professed  by  Apelles  and  Raphaeli 
soggested  the  design  of  this  dramatic  performance.  Love,  who  is 
every  day  producing  prodigies,  and  who  gave  birth  to  all  the  fine 
arts,  incited  the  young  Dibutade  to  this  discovery  :  warmed  by  his 
inspiration,  and  animated  by  his  genius,  she  made  the  first  essay  in 
Design.  This  young  damsel,  in  the  excess  of  affection  for  her  absent 
lover,  which  amounted  to  a  delirium,  fimcied  him  present  to  her  eyes. 
She  instantly  desires  to  preserve  his  image.  Love,  guiding  the  ardour 

*  The  fubject  of  this  composition,  and  part  of  the  scenes  are  neariy 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Opera  bearing  the  same  name,  the  author  of 
which  b  M.  Barincou,  and  the  music  by  M.  Blasis,  senior ;  both  of 
whom  produced  the  Grand  Opera  of  Omphale,  and  AchUles;  or,  The 
Death  of  Patrodus. 

The  novelty  of  this  subject,  which,  excepting  by  painters,  had  never 
.Jbeen  treated  on  before  the  above  named  poet  undertook  it»  having 
engaged  my  attention,  I  found  it  both  agreeable  and  well  adapted  for 
the  plot  of  a  Ballet  In  its  peculiarly  dramatic  situations,  and  in  every 
succeeding  scene  that  unfolds  the  fable,  I  have  endeavoured  to  sub- 
stitute pantomime  for  speech,  aud  to  exchange  the  melody  of  song  for 
the  delights  of  dancing.  C.  B. 
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of  her  Taney,  leachealier  to  trace  llielikeaeu  orPu/yJurf,aiidthesi;ht 
or  IhcK  Hinpie  lines  supplied  to  inankind  the  idea  of  the  aJinirable 

an  or  painting. 

According  to  the  wrillogs  of  Pliny,  the  inventor  of  ihis  arl  was 
Gyges  of  Lydia,  who  taught  it  to  ihe  Kgyptians.  This  authotrelates 
that  Gyges  being  near  the  fire,  and  perceiving  the  rtflecuoa  of  his 
shadow,  he  look  a  coal  and  drew  the  outlines  of  his  body  upon  ihe 
wall.     ApoUodoruB  ufierwards  invented  the  pencil. 

Philocarea  of  Egypt,  and  Cleanthes  of  Corinlh,  passed  also  as  the 
inventors  of  painting.  £nchlie»,  brother-in-law  to  Dsdalus,  colls 
him  the  original  discoverer,  as  hh  tehtive  had  been  of  sculpture. 

Further,  it  maybe  gathered  from  the  ancients,  that  Cralo  of  Sycion 
was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  painting,  he  having  traced  the  out- 
lines round  the  shadow  of  bis  horse,  wbilc  the  sun  was  shining  upon 
Ihe  sand.  Tlie  name  of  Cwialhia  has  also  been  assigned  lo  Dibaladc 
wlifn  relating  her  essay ;  but  the  name  and  anecdote  of  DAidaik 
bptng  more  generally  known,  ihey  have  been  preferred, 


CHARACTERS. 


PHILOCLES,  manufacturer  of  earthen  vases. 

PlBUTADE,  IH  love  wtl/i  Polydore,  and  daughter  of  Phi- 

loclet. 
FoLYuoRB,  a  Greek  Ogtcer,  enamoured  of  Dibutade. 
Cupid. 
Apollo. 
The  Muses. 

DRYADa. 

Stlvans. 

StlEniERDS. 
Su£fll£RDE£SE3. 

People  of  Sycion. 


The  scene  is  laid  at  Sycion,  a  town  of  Greece, 
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The  scene  represents  a  rural  retreat  consecrated  to  the 
God  Pan,  whose  imuf^e,  together  tvilh  thai  of  Cupid, 
adorns  the  jn-ospecl.  In  the  distance  the  sea  is  disca- 
rered.  Trees  of  majestic  growth  and  verdant  bowers, 
swelling  banks  and  glittering  fountains  delight  tlte  eye. 
The  silver  rays  of  the  moon  illumine  the  landscape. 

Within  the  bowers,  and  beneath  the  spreaJing  trees, 
Dryads  and  Si/loans  are  reposing.  Shepherd  swains, 
each  accompanied  by  his  partner,  enter  dancing  to  the 
sound  of  rustic  music.  The  woodland  divinities  awaking, 
join  in  the  dance  and  celebrate  their  patron.  Pan,  and 
the  God  of  Love.  [During  this  Divertissement,  night 
diaappears,  and  rising  day  chaaes  the  moon  beneath  the 
horizon.] 

Towards  the  end  of  these  amusements,  the  sky  becomes 
darkened,  and  every  circumstance  indicates  an  approach- 
ing storm.  The  dances  are  suspended  j  the  sea  is 
agitated  ;  lightnings  blaze  forth,  and  the  thunder  roars; 
the  woodland  train  hastens  away  to  seek  shelter.  A  vessel 
appears  struggling  amidst  the  waves ;  it  drives  towards  the 
dhore ;  unable  to  resist  their  fury,  it  is  at  length  run  a- 
ground,  and  daslie<I  upon  the  rocks.  A  few  moments 
afterwards,  Polydore  is  seen  clinging  to  a  wreck  of  the 
vessel,  and,  impelled  by  the  billows,  be  is  at  length  tossed 
upon  the  land.  He  appears  exhausted  by  exertion,  yet 
he  strives  to  keep  himself  on  his  feet.  He  essays  to  dis- 
cover on  what  country  he  is  thrown,  but  finds  no  mark  of 
information ;  he  knows  not  which  way  to  direct  bis  steps, 
and  is  ignorant  of  what  may  be  his  fate.     The  wretched 
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lot  of  his  lost  companions,  who  arc  become  the  victims 
of  the  stonn,  presents  itself  to  liis  mind,  renders  Iiim 
miserable,  and  plunges  him  into  despair.  He  now  recalls 
the  image  oi Dibuiade,  it  revives  his  drooping  powers, 
and  fortifies  his  breast  against  misfortune.  His  woe  is 
alleviated  by  the  remembrance  of  his  love ;  she  alone, 
even  in  idea,  transports  him  amid  distress;  and  could  be 
but  behold  her,  that  distress  would  be  forgotten ;  but,  how 
shall  he  discover  her  dwelling?  distressing  situation  !  He 
now  perceives  the  statue  of  Love ;  hoping  for  aid  from 
that  divinity,  he  implores  for  pity  and  protection,  and  to 
have  his  desires  granted.  Oppressed  by  his  woe,  he  then 
sinks  upon  a  bank. 

Love  at  length  appears,  he  comes  to  console  Potydore, 
and  to  restore  his  mistress.  The  God  seems  occupied 
with  some  important  project ;  and  he  intends  to  render 
his  suppliant  instrumental  in  his  designs.  He  approaches 
the  young  lover,  and  touches  him  with  his  bow;  Polg- 
tlore  awakes,  restored  by  the  magic  application ;  he  is  lost 
in  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  deity  ;  he  prostrates 
himself;  Love  encourages  him,  and  on  the  pedestal  of  his 
own  statue  traces  these  words: — 


While  hast'ning  to  briug  ihee  desired  delight, 
I  discovcT  on  arl  that  shall  rnvigh  the  sight  *. 

Polydore  is  scarcely  able  to  contain  himself,  so  greatly 
is  he  overjoyed.  Love  again  encourages  him,  and  strik- 
ing the  earth  with  his  bow,  the  scene  changes,  and  they 
are  at  once  conveyed  to  the  dwelling  of  Dibutade. 

Scene,  the  house  of  Philocles.      To  the  right  and  near 
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a  prq;ecling  wall  whh-li  formx  a  kind  of  pnrlico,  are  ob- 
served carious  kinds  of  earthen  vases.  Polydore  throws 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Loce,  and  appears  anxious  to  be- 
hold his  dear  Dibufade.  The  young  God  commands  him 
to  announce  his  arrival  in  writing,  directing  him  to  per- 
form it  with  the  point  of  a  dart  upon  a  papyrus.  Polg' 
dore  obeys,  and  writes  what  Lore  dictates,  who  takes  the 
epistle,  and  causes  Polydore  to  conceal  himself  until  the 
accomplishnient  of  his  wishes ;  the  lover  submits.  The 
mischievous  boy  of  Cythera  then  disguises  himself  as  An- 
thcnor,  a  pupil  of  Philoctes,  and  betakes  himself  to  the 
manufacture  of  vases.  He  seems  meditating  on  his  de- 
signs, and  expresses  himself  confident  of  success. 

Dibulade  enters ;  love  appears  to  engross  all  her 
tlioughls ;  the  absence  of  Pali/dore  causes  all  her  woe ; 
Cupid  watches  her  motion,  and  shortly  after  approaches 
and  presents  himself  before  her.  His  sprightly  air  and 
gay  behaviour  are  offensive  to  Dibulade;  and  she  de- 
sires him  to  show  more  respect  to  her  situation ;  Loee 
smiles  and  continues  his  roguiahness ;  Dibutade,  impatient 
of  such  effrontery,  is  going,  but  is  prevented  by  the  pre- 
tended Anthenor,  who  entreats  her  to  pardon  his  jocular 
humour,  which  is  caused  by  a  piece  of  good  news  that  he 
is  going  to  inform  her.  Dibulade  is  surprised!  does  it 
concern  her  love?  Cupid  replies  in  the  affirmative. 
Dibutade  implores  him  not  to  keep  her  in  uncertainty, 
but  to  explain  himself  without  further  delay.  The  mis- 
chievous boy  gaily  resumes  his  discourse,  smiling  at  the 
torments  of  the  affectionate  girl.  He  at  length  satisfies 
her  request,  by  telling  her  that  a  message  has  been  sent  to 
bim  announcing  the  arrival  of  Polydore,  and  that  proba- 
bly she  may  soon  behold  him  at  her  feet.  After  this 
information  he  delivers  the  letter  from  her  lover.  Dibu- 
tade seizes  it  with  transport,  she  cannot  contain  her  joy ; 
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she  devours  willi  iiev  eyes  tlie  miicli- beloved  and  long- 
desired  characters.  P/iiloc/es  is  introduced  by  Love  to 
partake  of  the  happiness  of  his  beloved  daughter ;  tfaejr 
embrace  ;  but  the  epistle  of  her  lover  again  attracts  her 
attention,  and  Ehe  becomes  immoveable  with  admiration; 
it  inflames  and  transports  her,  until  she  fulls  into  a  sort  of 
deUriiun.  She  imagines  she  is  addressing  Polt/dore,  and 
describes  to  him  the  feelings  he  has  inspired  and  the 
ardour  with  which  she  burns.  P/iilocles,  greatly  affected, 
endeavours  (o  calm  her.  Love,  seizing  the  propitious 
moment,  leads  forth  Polydore  in  one  hand,  while  in  ihe 
I  other  he  hears  his  torch.  The  scene  is  brightened  by  ilH 
f  flame.  Cvpid  and  Poiydore  are  standing  behind  Philo- 
eles  and  Itis  daughter.  Immediately  upon  their  entrance, 
the  shadow  of  Poli/dore  is  reflected  upon  the  wall  of  the 
apartment.  Both  parties  are  equally  surprised.  Inspired 
by  afleclion,  and  burning  to  preserve  the  traits  of  the 
beloved  youth,  Dlhutade  seizes  a  pencil,  and,  guided  by 
Locc,  she  traces  the  outlines  around  the  shadow  of  Poly 
dore. 

Satisfied  with  the  success  of  hh  intentions,  the  young 
God  waves  his  torch  over  Dibutade  and  she  is  restored  to 
her  senses ;  he  then  resumes  his  own  shape  and  resigns 
Polydore  into  the  arms  of  Dtbutade. 

Love  recalls  the  recollection  of  Philoch'X  and  Ids 
daughter,  who  arc  struck  motionless  with  surprise :  all 
now  prostrate  themselves.  The  performance  of  Dibafade 
is  universally  applauded;  and  all  do  honour  to  the  art 
that  ravishes  the  sight. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene. — A  charming  prospect,  representing  the  sacred 

Valley. 

Apollo  appears  seated  on  ParnassuSi  in  the  midst  of  the 
Muses ;  Love  advances  with  those  whom  he  has  patronized. 
The  rural  divinities,  &C.4  assemble  themselves  to  witness 
the  solemn  celebration.  Cupid,  accompanied  by  the  two 
lovers,  offers  his  own  and  Dibiitade^s  performance,  which 
JtpoUo  receives  graciously  and  presents  to  the  Muses, 
who,  decorating  it  with  flowers,  do  honour  to  the  newly 
discovered  art.  The  son  of  Venus  receives  from  the 
bands  ot  Apollo  a  resplendant  crown,  as  the  reward  of  his 
genius.  His  deeds  are  duly  celebrated ;  while  DUnUade 
is  united  to  her  lover  by  their  divine  protector.  The 
Ballet  is  terminated  by  universal  dancing,  and  allegorical 
representations  analogous  to  the  subject. 
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THE  FALSE  LORD-. 

A  COMIC  BALLET.  IN  TWO  ACTS. 


characters. 

[The  Marquis, 

I  Frontin,  his  servant. 

The  Steward. 

Louise,  niece  to  the  Steward. 

Colin,  in  love  with  Louise. 

Matuurin,  in  lore  with  Louise  also,  a  simpleton. 

Village  Lads  and  Maidens;  Servants  of  the  Marguis. 

T7ie  Scene  is  laid  ia  France. 


ACT  I. 

ScEVE,— A  green  botcer  adjoining  the  chateau,  the  front 
of  which  i^jpeart  on  the  right.  On  the  lef'l  is  discovered 
Hie  village.     Near  the  bmcer  rises  a  green  bank. 

Colin  aod  Mathurin  are  rivaling  each  other  in  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  the  smiles  of  Louise,  who  is  inclined  to 

•  The  subjcrt  Is  Ubro  (rom  an  Optra. 
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favour  the  first,  but  rejects  the  latter.  The  two  lovers 
amuse  themselves  with  the  simple  Mat/iurin,  who  exhibits 
all  the  marks  of  disappointment. 

The  Steward  enters,  he  holds  a  paper  in  his  band,  and 
seems  occupied  in  preparing  a  speech  he  U  to  deliver. 
Mathwrin,  perceiving  him,  leaves  CoUn  and  Louise  and 
hastens  to  make  complaint  of  hia  treatment.  The  Stew- 
ard, busily  engaged  in  his  own  aifairs,  pays  no  attention 
to  him.  Malhuri/i  is  offended,  and  all  present  themselves 
before  the  Steward,  to  acquaint  him  with  their  several 
pretensions  ;  but  the  latter,  not  attending  to  their  request, 
wishes  them  to  listen  to  the  address  he  has  prepared  for 
the  Marquis ;  they  turn  away  from  him  offended  ;  upon 
which  the  Steward  forbids  both  the  pretenders  to  speak 
to  his  niece,  adding,  that  he  shall  not  make  known  his 
intentions  until  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis;  he  then  with- 
draws, taking  Louise  with  him ;  CoUn  steals  afler,  unper- 
ceived. 

Malhurin,  left  to  himself,  is  in  despair;  he  knows  not 
on  what  to  resolve,  and  falls  into  a  reverie. 

Frontin  enters ;  having  left  his  master  at  the  house  of  a 
favourite  lady,  he  has  preceded  him  to  announce  his 
arrival.  He  examines  the  place  in  which  he  is.  Malhurin 
perceives  him,  and  observing  a  dress  and  air  he  is  un- 
accustomed to  see,  mistakes  Frontin  for  tlie  Marquis.  He 
bows  without  knowing  when  to  have  done.  Frontin 
appears  surprised  at  such  a  reception.  Matburin  gives 
him  to  understand  that  all  are  impatient  to  behold  him  in 
the  village,  and  describes  the  honours  that  will  be  paid 
bim,  and  the  f^tes  intended  to  celebrate  his  arrival. 
Frontin,  charmed  at  this  description,  and  dazzled  with 
the  honours  of  distinction,  makes  several  awkward  re- 
flections. An  idea  strikes  him,  he  appears  delighted  at  it ; 
but  hesitates  before  attempting  to  put  it  into  execution; 
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ftt  length,  however,  he  is  determined  to  personate  the 
Marquis.  He  buttons  up  his  coat  to  conceal  lii<  livery. 
He  imitates  the  manners  of  persons  of  rank,  gives  litmEelf 
awkward  airs,  and  promises  his  patronage  to  the  peasant 
before  him ;  at  which  Mathurin  is  overjoyed,  and  begs  the 
pretended  gentleman  to  take  some  refreshment.  Frontia 
instantly  ncccpts  the  invitation  with  pleaisure,  and  in  a  trice 
finishes  a  bottle  of  wine,  so  great  is  his  thirst,  while  the 
villager  stares  in  astonishment.  The  footman,  finding  his 
courage  rise  under  the  influence  of  the  wine,  is  determined 
boldly  to  continue  the  cheat.  Ma l/iur in,  observing  his 
good  humour,  profits  of  it,  and  makes  u  confession  of  his 
love  for  houisti,  licgging  Fronlin  to  procure  him  her 
hand ;  the  latter  engages  to  satisfy  him.  Mathurin 
returns  a  thousand  thanks,  and  hastens  to  announce  \\\a 
arrival  in  the  village. 

Frontin  now  exercises  himself  in  imitating  the  manners 
of  his  master,  whom  he  apes  in  every  action.  Knowing 
his  indulgence,  he  is  not  at  all  troubled  with  the  idea  of 
punishment,  and  prepares  himEclf  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  successful  deception.  No  time,  however,  must  be 
lost ;  he  is  going  out  to  change  his  dress,  but  is  detained 
by  the  entrance  oiLomse,  who  asks  him,  wiUi  modest  fear, 
if  it  is  to  the  MargaU  she  has  the  hcMiour  of  addressing 
herself.  Fronlin  replies  it  is.  She  then  entreats  hin)  to  pay 
no  regard  to  Mathurin,  but  to  unite  her  to  Colin,  whom 
she  loves.  Fronlin  has  remarked  her  interesting  appear- 
ance, and  becomes  enchanted  with  her  amiable  simplicity. 
He  evinces  &  design  upon  her  ;  but  does  not  yet  ^-entuie 
to  inform  her;  unwilling,  however,  to  disappoint  the 
pretty  villager,  he  bids  her  entertain  hopes  that  she  shall 
be  satisfied.  He  desires  her  to  see  that  every  thing  is 
prepared  for  his  reception  in  the  villngc ;  lunl  then  with- 
draws, casting  significant  glances  at  her.     Louise  is  over- 
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joyed  at  her  success,  ami  confides  in  the  kindness  of  th« 
supposed  Marquis. 

The  Steward  now  arrives,  accompanied  by  counlry 
people  of  hoth  sexea,  togethci-  with  Colin  and  Malhurhi, 
ilie  latter  of  whom  has  informed  them  of  every  thing. 
Preparations  iire  made  to  receive  the  Maiqnis,  and  the 
Sieicard's  orders  are  promptly  executed. 

Frotttin  now  appears  dressed  in  his  master's  clothes ;  he 
receives,  with  an  amusing  air  of  assumed  grandeur,  the 
compliments  of  the  villagers,  acknowledging,  in  a  burlesque 
style,  their  declarations  of  attachment.  The  Steward,  in 
the  name  of  the  tenantry,  assures  him  of  their  devoted 
afTection  ;  at  the  same  lime  presenting  his  niece  with  her 
two  rivals,  and  asking  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of 
LouUe.  The  pretended  Marquis,  having  his  own  views 
upon  her,  defers  giving  his  decision  from  some  certain 
secret  motive,  and  gives  orders  for  the  ffte  to  begin. 
Every  one  obeys;  The  enamoured  party  appear  in  great 
anxiety.  After  the  Dherliiscmetil,  Frontin  rises,  and 
declares  his  intention  of  giving  a  dinner  <it  the  chateau,  to 
the  sttrroundtng  nobility  ;uid  gentry.  Lvery  one  now 
prepares  himself  for  the  new  f^tc. 

The  joyous  peasantry  and  the  Sleward  accompany 
Frontiu  to  his  residence.  Colin  and  Louise  steal  away 
from  the  crowd  and  return  to  complain  of  their  fate. 

The  Marquis  himself  now  appears,  he  seems  extremely 
disappointed  at  not  having  met  his  lady  ;  at  being  obliged 
to  hasten  his  journey,  which  he  has  performed  on  foot : 
he  is  exhausted  by  fatigue.  Perceiving  the  two  villagers, 
be  inquires  of  them  if  they  had  observed  any  person 
arrive  in  the  village  :*  They  reply  yes,  and  that  the 
Marquis  is  arrived  at  the  chateau.  The  Marquis  ts 
astonished!  On  making  furllier  inquiries  he  learns 
clearly  what  has  taken  place,  and    suspects  his  roguish 
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endeavours  to  overcome  hi.sagKadon,and  to  effect  an  etty 
und  genteel  air. 

The  TiUagers  enliven  the  fdtc  l)y  dances  and  pantomimic 
gcstures.  Frontin  unmereifully  devours  whatever  is  set 
before  hint,  from  time  to  time  casting  a  leer  at  Louuc,  at 
once  reproaching  her  indifference,  and  striving  to  regain 
her  favour. 

The  Marqnis,  who  is  continually  straying  about,  arrests 
the  attention  of  the  Slewartt,  and  tie  inquires  of  iiis  niece 
who  it  is  that  is  standing  near  her.  Louise,  upon  this, 
acquaints  him  with  the  secret,  begging  him  not  to  divulge 
it.  Her  uncle,  not  hearing  this,  asks  Frontin,  who  being 
surprised,  demands  who  that  man  of  business  may  be, 
and  soon  recognizes  his  master  !  He  finds  himself  greatly 
embarrassed,  and  is  running  towards  the  Martjuin,  when 
the  latter  stops  him  by  a  gesture,  which  is  observed  by 
none  but  Frontin.  The  company,  remarking  the  change 
in  the  countenance  of  their  supposed  master,  believe  that 
he  is  token  ill,  and  inquire  if  he  is  unwell,  but  he  is  not 
prepared  with  an  answer.  At  length,  leaving  the  table, 
he  entreats  his  master  to  take  his  place.  He  declares, 
that  finding  himself  indiii<posed,  he  must  withdraw  into 
the  air,  and  instantly  makes  off. 

The  Marqvis  now  sits  down  to  table,  laughing  at  the 
affiiir.  The  Steward  not  discovering  who  it  is,  finds  himself 
offended  at  this  liberty,  and  rises  from  his  seat.  Colin 
and  Louite  nione  arc  undisturbed,  for  they  have  not 
forgotten  his  promise  of  protection. 

Frontin  appears  in  his  livery,  with  a  napkin  under  his 
arm,  and  takes  his  usual  place  behind  his  master.  As- 
tonishment seizes  on  all  \  All  rise  but  the  Maripiis,  who 
is  infinitely  amused  at  the  scene.  Kach  thinks  proper  lo 
Lontinuc  standing  before  his  muster,  whidi  redoubles  his 
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laughter.  Frontin  throws  himself  on  his  knees  before  his 
master,  confesses  his  folly,  and  implores  pardon  for  what 
he  has  done. 

The  kindness  of  the  Marquis  disposes  him  to  overlook 
every  thing,  while  amusing  himself  with  the  adventure, 
and  enjoying  the  good  humour  of  his  people.  AU  do 
obeisance  before  their  lord,  and  express  their  dislike  of 
Frontin.  But  the  Steward  is  his  irreconcilable  enemy, 
having  allied  his  family  to  a  servant. 

The  Marquis  tries  to  calm  him,  and  unites  Louise  to 
her  lover,  consoling  the  disappointed  Mathurin  with  a 
well<-filled  purse. 

The  village  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  the  real  lord, 
vho  graciously  receives  the  marks  of  their  attachment. 

General  Picture. 
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ACHILLES  AT  SCYROS*. 

A  HCKOIC  BALLET,  IN  THREE  ACTS. 


CHARACTERS. 

Achilles,  married  to  Deldamia,  under  the  name  of  Pyrrha, 
a  supposed Jentale  attendant  on  Deidamia. 

Deidamia,  daug/iter  of  hycomedes,  and  wife  of  Achilles. 

Ulysses,  Ambassador  from  the  Greeks. 

Lycomedes,  King  qfScj/ros. 

High  Priest. 

Arcas,  confidential  attendant  on  Lycomedes, 

Princes  of  the  Court  of  Lycomedes  ;  Princesses  attending 
Deidamia ,-  Officers  attached  to  Ulysses ;  Priests ; 
Priests  of  Bacchus;  Troops  of  Bacchantes;  Satyrs, 
Fauns,  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses ;  Soldiers  of  Ly- 
comedes; Soldiers  of  Ulysses;  People  of  Scyros. 


The  Scene  is  laid  in  Scyroe. 


*  or  all  writers  who  have  trealed  od  this  drainalic  subjecl,  none  bave 
succeeded  beller  than  Metaslasio;  and  I  have  endeavoured  lo  follow 
ilie  foolsteps  o(  that  greal  poel.  M.  Oacdell  Ballel  of  Aciilki  al  Scy- 
rin  tlifPers  greatly  in  its  plot  from  mioe. 
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ACT  I. 


Scene  1, — A  view  of  llie  country  near  the  sea,  which  is 
iliscovered  in  the  distance.  Towards  t/ie  centre  of  the 
scene  appears  Ike  temple  of  Bacchus.  On  the  right 
stands  a  wood  consecrated  to  thai  God.  Tlie  Scene  is 
obscurely  lighted,  to  represent  the  break  of  day. 

On  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  the  temple  of  Bacchus  is 
observed  surruunded  by  groups  of  Bacchantes,  who  are 
assembled  before  the  dawn  to  prepare  a  feast.  The  Bac- 
chanalian priests  enter  front  the  temple,  and  command 
the  Bacchantes  to  dispose  every  thing  for  the  ceremony, 
and  to  arrange  the  processions:  the  latter  retire  to  exe- 
cute these  orders.  The  priests  withdraw  into  the  wood, 
to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Gods.  The  stage  has 
become  gradually  and  fully  lighted. 

Scene  W.^Aehilles  and  Detdamta  now  appear ;  joy  is 
depicted  on  their  faces,  and  they  express  mutual  delight 
at  meeting  each  other.  Unobserved  by  any  intruder  at 
this  secret  rendezvous,  they  exchange  marks  of  affection ; 
and  then  betake  themselves  to  the  pleasures  of  the  dance 
epos  de  deux),  during  which  they  describe  the  sentiments  of 
love.  They  are  interrupted  by  the  instruments  of  the  Bac- 
chantes, who  are  approaching ;  they  suspend  their  amuse- 
ment in  surprise.  Detdamia  counsels  Achilles  to  withdraw 
instantly,  and  to  disguise  himself  to  prevent  discovery. 
Deidamta  retiring  entreats  Achilles  to  be  prudent,  lest 
suspicion  should  arise  ;  he  obeys,  and  they  depart  on  the 
left,  to  avoid  encountering  the  Bacchantes. 

Scene  III. — The  music  plays  some  few  minutes  prior 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Bacchantes,  after  which  they  ap- 
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n led  by  his  suite  i  he  conducts  De'uiatnia  by  the  liandt 
Achilles  following  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  King  or- 
ders preparation  to  be  made  for  receiving  the  Greek  Am- 
bassador. Lycomedet  is  attended  to  bis  throne ;  he  takes 
his  seat,  and  places  DeiUamia  ut  liis  side,  the  princes 
and  princesses  of  his  court  surrounding  tliem.  Achilles 
contrives  to  place  himself  near  to  Deidamia. 

A  prince  enters  to  announce  the  arrival  of  an  ambassa- 
dor who  desires  an  audience.  The  King  commands  him 
to  be  presented ;  the  prince  makes  obeisance  and  retires ; 
while  the  intelligence  excites  general  curiosity,  Ulysset 
now  appears,  followed  by  military  attendants,  he  salutes 
the  monarcli  respectfully,  who  grants  him  a  gracious  re- 
ception, Vlyises,  on  the  part  of  his  allies,  the  Greeks, 
demands  the  assistance  of  Lycomedes  troops  and  vessels 
to  furnish  out  an  expedition  against  the  Trojans.  Lyco- 
meiics  agrees  to  his  demands,  informing  him  that  he  may 
ever  rely  in  bis  friendship.  Achilles  pays  a  most  marked 
attention  to  the  proposals  of  Ulysses;  he  feels  himself 
highly  excited  ;  an  ambition  of  glory  is  awakened  within 
Iiim ;  scarcely  can  he  restrain  Ins  feelings  ;  he  blushes  at 
his  effeminate  apparel,  and  is  on  the  point  of  tearing  them 
off,  but  the  affection  he  bears  bis  dear  Deidamia,  on 
whom  his  eyes  are  continually  fixed,  restrains  and  calms 
his  internal  heat.  During  the  discourse,  the  vigilant 
Ulysses  has  attentively  observed  him;  he  smiles  trium- 
phantly ;  the  disguise  of  the  hero  is  no  longer  unknown 
to  him.     He  now  hastens  to  terminate  the  negociation. 

The  King,  descending  from  his  throne,  convinces  all 
who  surround  him  of  the  union  that  should  subsist  be- 
tween them  and  the  Greeks;  and  particularly  between 
himself  and  the  hero  who  merits  both  their  esteem  and 
admiration. 

Lycomedes  invites  Ulysses  to  remain  with  bim ;  he  con- 
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sects  with  pleasure.  The  King  commands  to  retire,  and, 
giving  one  liund  to  Ulysses  and  the  other  to  Deidamia, 
he  withdraws.  The  latter  princess  expresses  great  agita- 
tion ;  she  darts  2  look  at  Achilles,  wlio  appears  lost  in  re- 
flection upon  his  condition ;  he  recovers,  starts,  and  follows. 
The  princes  and  princesses  arc  near  the  King ;  and  guards 
close  the  procession. 


ACT  11. 

Scene  I. — Sumptuous  apartments  in  the  Palace  of  Lyco- 
medes.  In  the  back  ground  are  perceived  the  royal 
gardens.  Statues  representing  Gods  and  Heroes  adorn 
the  sides  of  the  apartments,  and  embellish  the  gardens 
also. 
Princes  and  princesses  of  the  court,  together  with  the 
suite  of  Deidamia,  enter  dancing  (on  the  left  side).  Plea- 
sure animates  their  steps ;  they  precede  the  King's  en- 
trance into  this  retreat  of  pleasure.  After  a  general 
Dance,  Lycomedes  appears,  and  they  environ  him.  In 
one  hand  he  leads  Deidamia,  with  the  other  he  conducts 
Ulysses;  a  part  of  his  train  attends  him.  The  guards  re- 
tire to  a  distance.  Achilles  follows  Deidamia  with  his 
eyes,  which  are  now  fixed  on  her,  and  now  on  Ulysses, 
Lycomedes  commands  all  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  hia 
illustrious  friend,  who  appears  sensibly  alive  to  the  noble 
conduct  of  the  King,  and  acknowledges  the  homage  paid 
to  him  by  a  respectful  obeisance.  Every  one  now  has- 
tens to  fulfil  the  orders  i)f  the  King.  Both  Deidamia  and 
Ulysses  watch  respectively  every  motion  of  Achilles,  who 
appears  wrapt  in  meditation. 

Lycomedes  commands  the  dance  to  commence,  wishing 
all  to  partake  in  its  pleasures.     Seated  between  Ulysses 
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and  Deidamia,  he  presides  at  the  entcrtaiment.  {Dircr- 
lissement  by  the  whole  Corps  tie  Ballet.)  A  prince  and 
two  princesses  dance  a  pas  tie  trots.  The  women  at- 
tending Deidamia  dance  a  measure  to  the  sound  of  tt/res. 
They  then  invite  the  spouse  of  Achilles  to  join  them. 
Vlysses,  seconding  the  request,  entreats  her  to  condescend 
to  delight  them.  Deidamia  consents  and  rises.  AchiUea 
presents  her  with  a  harp,  she  accepts  it  with  a  secret 
pleasure;  she  then  executes  a  pas  seul,  with  peculiar 
grace  and  science.  Every  one  applauds,  and  she  receives 
the  praise  with  modesty.  In  dancing,  she  baa  essayed, 
however,  more  particularly  to  fix  the  attention  of  AckiUes. 
Ulysaes  now  rises,  relurns  thanks  for  the  gracious  re- 
ception Lycotitedes  has  granted  him,  and  prays  him  to 
receive  the  offerings  of  friendship  which  he  is  about  to 
present ;  they  are  produced  before  the  King,  who  is  pleased 
to  accept  them.  Vases,  rich  stuff's,  &c,  are  exhibited  be- 
fore the  court;  on  beholding  them  the  admiration  becomes 
universal,  during  which  Ulysses  narrowly  watches  Achil- 
les. A  complete  suit  of  armour  forms  part  of  the  pre- 
sents, upon  this  the  son  of  Tlielis  rivets  his  attenUon  \ 
he  wishes  to  contemplate  it  nearer;  he  examines  it, 
while  his  eyes  sparkle  with  joy.  Deidaima  perceives  it, 
hastens  to  him,  and  fearing  for  his  imprudence,  by  looks 
and  gestures  allures  him  from  the  snare.  The  crafty 
Ulysses,  satisfied  at  the  success  of  his  penetration,  already 
sees  the  happy  termination  of  his  enterprise.  ^Miile 
these  offerings  occupy  the  entire  attention  of  the  court, 
Deidamia  being  in  fear,  and  Achilles  in  agitation,  they  are 
dbturbed  by  the  clash  of  arms.  Surprise  pervades  the 
court,  their  attention  is  diverted.  A  prince,  attached  to  Ly 
ctmtedcs,  enters,  and  announces  that  the  soldiers  of  Ulysset 
are  engaged  in  an  obstinate  combat  with  thoae  of  the 
King;  and  that  the  presence  of  the  latter  is  necessary  to 
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restore  peace.  Ulyases  secretly  enjoys  the  success  of  his 
stratagem.  Every  one  appears  to  feel  deepi)'  the  event. 
Lycoatedes  commands  liis  soldiers  to  follow  him ;  they 
arrange  themselves  iii  array  of  battle,  and  march  off  to 
meet  the  rebels,  with  the  King  at  their  head.  The  princes 
and  officers  withdraw  on  the  left,  following  the  King. 

Deidamia,  accompanied  by  her  women,  makes  a  sign  to 
Achilles  lo  follow,  when  hastening  away ;  he  heeds  not, 
and  allows  the  timid  Deidamia  to  fly.  Ulysses  feigns  to 
follow  the  King,  but  remains  behind,  to  profit  by  an  op- 
portunity of  a  private  interview  with  Achilles, 

ScESE  II. — ^A  deep  silence  prevails.  The  son  of  The- 
tis remains  immoveable ;  recovered  from  his  stupor,  he  re- 
flects upon  his  fate.  He  ruminates  on  what  he  has  heard 
and  seen;  his  spirits  returning,  the  love  of  arms  gradually 
inspires  him,  and  takes  possession  of  his  breast.  At  length 
he  seems  determined  to  depart,  but  hesitates.  He  ap- 
proaches the  armour  and  contemplates  it  with  a  lively 
pleasure  j  he  then  casts  a  look  on  his  own  apparel  and 
blushes  to  behold  himself  so  disguised.  Unable  longer  to 
restrain  his  feelings,  he  tears  off  his  female  attire  with  rage 
and  indignation.  The  impetuous  hero  then  seizes  the 
shield  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  grasps  the 
sword,  and  prepares  to  depart.  During  tliis  Ulysses  ob- 
serves Achilles  at  a  distance ;  he  expresses  joy  on  behold- 
ing the  success  of  his  designs — his  commission  has  pros- 
pered ;  he  is  in  possession  of  AcMlles,  it  is  enough ;  lie 
therefore  advances  to  meet  him,  and  prevents  his  depart- 
ure; he  embraces  the  hero  with  delight,  and  congratulates 
Achilles  on  the  happy  change.  He  now  turns  the  atten- 
tion of  Achilles  to  the  contemplation  of  the  glory  that 
awaits  him,  and  which  will  exalt  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
moat  renowned  heroes.  While  representing  iheGe  re- 
sults,    Ulysses    points  to    the   statues   of  those  heroes 
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who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  deeds  anil 
their  virtues,  expressing  at  the  same  time  contempt  for 
those  who  have  debased  themselves.  The  heart  of 
Achilles  burns  at  the  words  of  Uli/stes,  who  having  thus 
become  acquainted  with  his  character,  persuades  him  now 
to  hasten  away.  Achilles  hesitates ;  tender  recollections 
arise;  love  presents  to  him  the  image  of  his  affectionate 
consort ;  her  faithful  attachment  is  about  to  be  rewarded 
by  his  own  ingratitude;  these  thoughts  cause  him  to  be 
undecided.  Ulysses,  unwilling  to  lose  so  favourable  an 
opportunity,  treats  these  emotions  with  contempt,  and 
exhorts  him  to  go  forth,  and  eradicate  those  debasing 
recollections  which  must  wound  the  heart  of  a  soldier; 
he  even  commands  a  compliance.  Achilles,  feeling  the  as- 
cendancy that  Vlysseshas  over  him,  is  decided  on  the  pur- 
suit of  glory,  and,  forgetting  the  past,  he  triumphs  over 
himself  and  departs.  Ulysses  accompanies  him,  satisfied 
with  the  conquest  he  has  made. 


ACT  III. 

Scene,— vf  lent  is  discovered  on  lite  right.  The  sea  of 
Scyroa  appears  covered  with  vessels.  To  Ihr  left  stand 
the  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus. 

At  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  AcktUen,  completely  armed, 
appears  standing  in  .t  pensive  attitude,  meditating  on  his 
fate ;  Ulysses  is  at  some  distance  from  him,  and  observes 
him.  Both  arc  in  the  tent.  The  soldiers  of  Ulysses 
are  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  reposing  in  various  positions. 
Achilles  seems  affected  at  the  loss  of  his  Deidamia,  the 
thought  of  whom  greatly  agitates  him.  Ulysses,  remark- 
ing this  emotion,  approaches  to  tranquillize  him  and  to 
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cheer  his  gloom.  He  endeavours  to  sustain  his  fortitude 
by  representing  the  honour  and  glory  that  await  liiin, 
AchiUei,  recovering,  resigns  himself  wholly  to  the  pursuit 
of  arms,  and  is  entirely  directed  by  Ulysges.  The  latter 
makes  a  sign  to  his  warriors,  and  they  commence  an 
Armed  Dance.  Achilles,  unprepared  for  such  an  exhibi- 
tion, is  agreeably  surprised.  Uli/sses  extols  his  soldiers, 
and  Achilles  is  transported.  At  the  close  of  the  measure 
the  warriors  prostrate  themselves  before  the  statue  of 
Mars.  Ulysses  draws  the  attention  of  the  hero  to  these 
tutelar  deities,  and  both  do  homage  before  the  statues. 
Ulysses,  to  prevent  loss  of  time,  orders  to  depart  immedi- 
ately. The  soldiers  prepare  to  march,  and  he  tells  Achilles 
he  must  now  quit  this  abode  of  effeminacy,  and  fly  to  the 
field  of  Mars ;  he  obeys.  As  they  are  departing,  a  noise 
is  heard  and  Deidamia  enters  ;  Ulysses  hastens  to  draw 
away  Achilles,  who  would  stay,  so  great  an  effect  has  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  Deidamia  upon  him. 

Scene  II. — Deidamia,  herfacebathedin  tears,  expresses 
unrestrained  grief,  and  deplores  her  situation ;  she  arrests 
the  progress  of  her  husband,  who  is  leaving  her  for  ever. 
She  then  breaks  out  into  reproaches,  and  evinces  the 
strength  of  her  attachment.  She  upbraids  him  with  his 
cruel  ingratitude,  violated  oaths,  and  deceitful  conduct,  and 
then  endeavours  to  recall  the  first  sentiments  of  their  affec- 
tion, Achilles  is  silent ;  he  is  anxious  to  rejoin  Ulysses, 
who  appears  something  disconcerted  at  the  scene.  Dei- 
damia, perceiving  her  husband  deaf  to  lier  entreaties, 
renews  her  supplications,  and  again  reminds  him  of  the 
oallis  of  fidelity  they  had  sworn  to  each  other  before  the 
Gods,  oaths  that  should  unite  them  for  ever;  she  taxes 
him  with  her  injuries,  and  employs  prayers  to  dissuade 
him  from  departing.  Ulysses,  by  contrary  counsels,  siis- 
uins  and  fixes  the  resolution  nf  the  hero ;  yet  he  fears  tile 
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susceptibility  of  his  heart.  Achilles  is  mute  and  turns 
from  Deidamia;  the  beauteous  princess  clinging  still  to 
her  husband,  at  length  moves  him  ;  he  hesitates  be- 
tween love  and  glory.  Deidamia,  perceiving  him  ir- 
resolute, and  still  entertaining  hopes,  throws  herself 
at  his  feet;  the  sight  of  this  abasement  recalls  his 
affection,  he  is  on  the  point  of  yielding ;  when  Vlyswit, 
constant  to  his  purpose,  essays  to  draw  him  away.  Dei- 
damia, unable  longer  to  struggle  with  her  misfortunes, 
and  weak  with  exertion,  falls  into  a  swoon  before  him. 
Achilles,  breaking  from  Ulytses,  hastens  to  assist  her,  and 
employs  ei'ery  means  for  restoration;  his  heart,  subdued 
by  love  and  pity,  is  wholly  occupied  with  Deidamia.  Tlie 
latter  gradually  recovers,  and  finding  herself  in  the  arms 
of  her  husband,  her  joy  is  extreme.  Vlgsses,  on  witness- 
ing this  ufTccting  scene,  appears  something  moved,  yet  is 
he  impatient  to  be  gone,  and  even  to  abandon  Achilles; 
but  the  latter  detains  him,  entreating  his  indulgence  for 
the  object  to  whom  he  owes  so  much ;  he  implores  a  short 
respite ;  Ulysses  coniients,  finding  it  impossible  to  counter- 
act the  present  emotions.  A  noise  is  heard.  At  this  mo- 
ment Lycomedet  enters,  followed  by  his  guards  and  attend- 
ants; information  of  what  is  passingbas  caused  bis  presence. 

Scene  III.  They  are  struck  motionless  at  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  the  monarch,  who  seems  astonished. 
Recovered  from  his  surprise,  he  perceives  the  whole  in- 
trigue; he  bursts  out  into  the  heat  of  passion,  and  load* 
them  with  reproaches,  showing  tliem  their  ungrateful  con- 
duct in  abusing  bis  credulity. 

His  daughter  and  Achilles  fall  at  bis  feet ;  but  he  at- 
tends not  to  their  entreaties ;  their  tears  and  supplications 
arc  incapable  of  appeasing  his  just  resentment;  he  feels 
deeply  the  injury  offered  him.  Dcidaima  still  employs 
tears  and  prayers  lo  calm  her  incensed  father,  and  [K-rse- 
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Teres  in  her  endeavours  to  prove  lier  innocence  and  her 
hapless  fate;  Lffcomedes,  s6\\  remembering  die  wrongs 
done  to  him,  repulses,  with  grief  and  indignation,  his  af- 
fectionate child  ;  Achilles  joining  himaetf  to  the  princess, 
they  prostrate  themselves  before  liiro,  and  assist  in  the 
entreaty.  At  length  Ulysses  discovers  to  the  King  that 
it  is  Achilles,  the  son  of  Thetis  the  Goddess,  who  is 
united  to  liis  daughter  by  the  ties  of  Hymen ;  and  that 
the  Gods  now  demand  the  services  of  thai  hero  against 
the  Trojans. 

At  this  intelligence  the  monarch  is  both  calmed  and 
surprised  ;  he  turns,  and  raises  AchtlUs  and  Deidamia  .- 
and,  submitting  to  the  will  of  the  Gods,  he  pardons  them  ; 
he  embraces  them,  and  congratulates  himself  on  such  un 
alliance.  This  discovery  fills  the  couple  with  delight ;  and 
all  partake  in  their  joy. 

To  celebrate  the  happy  day,  the  King  commands  all 
to  return  thanks  to  the  Gods,  and  to  enliven  the  rejoicing 
by  dances  and  games.  The  priests  enter  and  prepare  an 
altar  for  sacrifice ;  they  invoke  the  Gods,  and  implore 
their  protection.  All  surround  the  altar  to  partake  in  the 
riles.  The  High  Priest  begins  the  sacrifice,  beseeching 
the  favour  of  the  Gods ;  he  prays  them  to  decide  the  lot  of 
Achilles  by  some  supernatural  sign.  All,  bending  before 
Uie  altar,  await  the  supernatural  signs  in  solemn  silence. 

The  growling  of  thunder  is  heard,  attesting  the  will  of 
the  Gods.  Every  one  now  prostrates  himself;  Achilles 
submits  with  pleasure ;  but  Z)eir/amia  cannot  restrain  her 
sorrow.  Lycomedes  endeavours  to  console  her ;  he  com- 
mands the  celebration  to  begin,  seating  himself  by  his 
children  and  Ulysses.  [Diverlissement,  Corps  de  BaUei, 
pas  de  deux,  pas  de  giiatre,  ami  Finale] .  The  Dicer- 
lissemeat  is  performed  by  the  princes,  princesses,  and 
ihc  whole  assembled  court. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Ballet,  Ulysses  advances  and  in» 
forms  the  King  of  the  approaching  departure ;  for  which 
preparations  are  now  made ;  the  soldiers  stand  ready  to 
march.  Achilles  tak^ta  \ea.ve  o{  Li/comedes,  and  of  his  wife, 
whose  grief  is  still  visible  ;  he  consoles  her  with  hopes  of  a 
happy  return  when  the  foe  shall  be  vanquished.  Vlysses, 
attended  by  his  soldiers,  bids  adieu  to  Lt/comedes,  ac- 
knowledging his  kindness.  Ulysses  and  Achilles,  now 
ascending  their  vessels,  glide  from  the  shores  of  Scyros 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  A  general  group- 
ing, while  Ulysses,  placed  by  the  side  of  Achilles  on  the 
deck,  triumphs  in  success,  and  departs. 
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MOKANNA*. 


AN  ORIENI'AL  BALLET,  IN  FOUR  ACTS. 


CHARACTERS. 

MoKANNA,  a  false  Prophet. 
Zelica. 

AziM^  her  lover. 

KjiLEDf  father  of  Zelica,  and  principal  officer  ofMoUanna^ 
Haroun  and  Mesrou,  officers  of  Mokanna. 
Women  of  Mokanna' s  Harem;    Soldiers  of  Mokanna' 8 
Army  ;  Soldiers  of  the  CaUpVs  Army. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Persia,  in  the  year  163  of  the  Hegira 
f^785  of  our  JEra),  and  during  the  reign  of  Caliph 
Mahai. 


*  The  subject  of  this  chorographic  perfoimance  is  taken  from  an 
English  poem  {The  Veiled  Prophet),  by  Thomas  Moore,  a  celebrated 
poet,  who  imitates,  with  equal  talent,  the  style  both  of  Correggio  and 
Goercino. 

The  peculiar  character  of  a  Ballet  has  obliged  me  to  make  some 
alterations  in  the  action  of  the  author's  production.  I  have,  however, 
particularly  endeavoured  to  embody  his  ideas  upon  the  stage,  and  to 
preserve  his  beautiful  local  incidents. 

This  talc,  I  believe,  has  never  yet  been  adapted  to  the  form  of  a  Ballet, 
or  represented  in  any  dramatic  shape  whatever. 
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TV  stage  represenla  a  sumptuous  vestibule.  Pillars  of 
porj}hifry  support  an  arched  roof  of  Moriscan  architec- 
ture. A  throne  is  placed  at  the  upper  end,  near  which 
soldiers  of  the  Harem  are  discovered. 


MoKANNA,  in  the  midst  of  his  followers,  receives  their 
homage,  oaths  of  aUegiance  and  bhnd  obedience.  He 
prides  himself  on  the  ascendancy  he  has  acquired  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  who  are  become  fanatical 
from  the  success  of  the  impostor,  now  become  secure  of 
complete  triumph  in  his  designs  of  ambition,  cruelty  and 
love. 

Every  one,  allured  by  his  flattering  promises  of  hap- 
piness and  another  life  free  from  pain,  allows  himself  to 
be  overcome  by  the  prospect  of  this  deception,  and  adores 
him  as  a  God. 

Mokantut  imagines  himself,  more  than  he  finds  himself, 
master  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  and  endued  with  suffi- 
cient power  to  obhge  them  to  advance  his  sanguinary  de- 
signs. The  most  unbridled  passion  burns  within  him ; 
amongst  all  the  women  in  his  possession,  the  unfortunate 
Zelica,  whom  he  intends  to  seduce,  is  preferred.  He  shows 
his  preference  of  her,  and  endeavours  to  conciliate  her  by 
hopes  of  future  happiness.  The  young  maiden  allows 
herself  to  he  deceived  by  his  imposing  falsehoods.  All 
prostrate  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  barbarous  im- 
postor, who  pretends  to  grant  them  eternal  protection. 

Haroun  enters  to  announce  the  arrival  of  Azim,  a 
young  and  valiant  warrior,  who  is  about  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  heaven-appointed  Prophet.     He  is  re- 
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turning  victorious  from  a  mililary  expedition.  Attracted 
by  the  extraordinary  actions  of  the  great  Mokanna,  he 
devotes  himself  to  his  worship,  and  burns  with  impatience 
to  assist  in  advancing  a  belief  in  the  happiness  promised 
by  the  man  who  vaunts  himself  inspired.  The  appear- 
ance of  Azim  produces  emotions  of  general  joy.  He  is 
attended  by  some  followers.  They  prostrate  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  Prophet,  and  take  an  oath  to  sacrifice 
tbeir  lives  in  his  service.  Mokanna  inflames  their  ardour, 
by  promising  to  place  them  amongst  the  number  of  the 
elect  in  heaven. 

Azim  has  now  discovered  his  love,  the  beautifiil  Zelica, 
who  can  scarcely  conceal  her  joy  at  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  her  dear  Azim,  whom  she  thought  dead.  The  lovers 
evince  great  joy.  Mokanna  boasts  his  power,  and  encou- 
rages his  followers  to  propagate  the  new  faith,  and 
threatens  death  as  the  punishment  of  rebels.  He  pro- 
miscB  to  conduct  his  army  in  person,  and  thus  to  secure 
victory  to  his  adherents ;  and  peace  will  be  but  the  begin- 
ning of  their  happiness.  The  enthusiasts  agree  to  every 
thing.  The  banners  of  the  soldiers,  floating  in  the  air,  dis- 
play these  words :  "  Freedom  to  the  World."  They  swear 
upon  their  swords  to  deliver  nations.  Warlike  music 
sounds  forth  the  battle  hymn ;  and  the  glory  of  the 
Prophet  is  celebrated  by  martial  dances. 
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ACT  II. 

The  stage  represents  a  tost  siibterraiieati  vault.J'rom  tcluch 
thid flames  are  continually  seen  darting,  supposed  to  be 
cattsed  by  putrefaction.  Mokunim,  bearing  a  lig/tt,  is 
seen  to  enter  ibis  receptacle  of  the  dead,  by  a  secret 
staircase. 

He  ruminates  upon  his  horrible  designs,  and  the  smile  of 
a  villain  seems  to  announce  success.  He  now  waits  with 
impatience  the  object  of  his  desires,  for  he  is  soon  to 
become  the  possessor  of  the  charming  Zelica ;  he  displays 
a  barbarous  joy.  He  wishes  beauty  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  his  arms,  and  to  augment  by  its  attractions  the 
Diunber  of  his  followers ;  and  he  instigates  them  to  cruelty 
by  promises  of  laurels  of  victory.  Zeltca  appears,  ac- 
companied by  Haroun.  They  are  come  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  the  Prophet ;  they  bow  before  him. 

Mokanna  motions  to  tiaroun,  who  retires.  Zelica  is 
astonished  to  find  herself  in  so  gloomy  an  abode  ;  she 
waits  to  know  the  Prophet's  pleasure.  Mokanna  tells 
her  that  the  time  is  arrived  in  which  the  decrees  of 
heaven  must  be  accomplished ;  that  it  is  her  whom 
heaven  has  chosen  to  be  a  partner  in  the  disposal  of 
the  fates  of  mankind.  Surprise  of  Zeliea !  Mokanna 
endeavours  to  convince  herof  the  purity  ofhis  sentiments, 
his  noble  disinterestedness,  and  his  wish  to  see  her  the 
object  of  divine  favour;  he  therefore  expects  her  to 
show  feelings  of  gratitude  for  his  kindness;  but  the  young 
maid  is  in  the  greatest  agitation.  What  she  has  just 
heard,  and  her  affection  ioxAxim,  throw  her  into  great 
distress.     Mokanna  represenu  to  her  a  happy  futurity, 
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and  promises  her  a  share  in  his  throne,  if  she  will  consent 
lo  become  the  dispenser  of  human  happiness  to  mortals. 
He  now  proceeds  to  declare  his  passion  to  her.  Astonish- 
ment of  Zel'tca.  The  seducer  shows  marks  of  his  affec- 
tion, and  conjures  her  to  hasten  liis  liappinees,  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  divine  will. 

Zelica  can  scarcely  believe  what  she  hears.  No  longer 
does  she  find  him  the  man  who  could  subjugate  the  mind 
of  the  people.  Her  faith  wavers,  and  she  fears  the  dread- 
ful consequences ;  the  remembrance  of  the  faithful  Asim, 
too,  draws  tears  from  her  eyes.  The  impostor,  Mokanna, 
fearing  his  prey  may  escape  him,  and  that  his  deceptions 
should  be  discovered,  endeavours  to  impose  upon  the 
young  Zelica,  He  threatens  her  with  the  wrath  of 
heaven  and  the  most  terrible  punishments ;  Zelica 
shudders,  but  fanaticism  still  enthrals  her.  Mokanna 
perceives  that  his  intentions  succeed,  and  he  entreats  her 
to  become  his  for  ever.  Zel'tca,  driven  to  despair,  at 
length  confesses  that  her  heart  is  pledged  to  A:sim.  The 
furious  rage  of  Mokanna  upon  this :  and  the  maiden  reads 
her  own  fate,  and  that  of  Axim  also,  in  the  countenance 
of  Mokanna.  She  throws  herself  at  his  feet  and  implores 
for  mercy.  Mokanna  is  inexorable,  and  even  seems 
ready  to  attempt  her  Hfe,  but  interested  thoughtl  restrain 
him,  and  he  promises  to  let  Axtm  live  ;  but  informs  Zelica 
that  she  must  become  his,  and  commands  her  to  forget  all 
upon  the  earth,  and  to  take  an  oath  that  she  will  be  united 
to  him.  The  distress  of  Zelica.  Mokanna  drags  her  to 
a  tomb,  and  forces  her  to  swear  by  the  infernal  powers, 
and  by  the  shades  of  the  dead,  to  dedicate  her  life  to  his 
service.  Zelica,  scarcely  supporting  herself,  makes  a. 
sign  of  consent.  Upon  this,  flames  dart  from  the  tombs, 
and  a  tremendous  report  resounds  through  the  vault. 
Zelica,  unable  longer  to  endure  the   emotions   produced 
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by  the  scene,  falls  iiitu  a  snoun.  Mokaniia,  triumphing 
in  his  wickedness,  srailes  with  a  malignant  satisfaction, 
and  even  boasts  his  success. 


The  stage  displayg  a  magnificvnl  saloon,  which  laohx  into 
a  delighiful  garden,  iUamiufd  by  the  moim. 

AziH  appears  ;  lie  seeks  Zelica ;  he  burns  with  im- 
patience to  find  her,  and  to  prove  to  her  his  affection. 
Deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  her  embraces,  he  has  for 
some  time  experienced  the  most  cn;el  torments. 

Melodious  music  breaks  on  the  silence  of  night,  while 
Hour'm  enter  dancing  to  their  instruments.  Zeltca 
follows,  but  melancholy  and  sorrow  prevent  her  from 
partaking  in  the  joy  of  her  companions,  who  are  cele- 
brating the  glory  of  the  Prophet  by  tlieir  games  and 
dances.  They  congratulate  Axim  on  his  attachment  to 
the  banners  of  Mokanna,  and  they  conjure  Iiim  to  deserve 
the  happiness  promised  to  him.  Axim  has  already  dis- 
covered his  love,  but  is  prevented  from  approaching  her 
to  declare  hia  tenderness.  Zelica,  now  esteemed  the 
favoured  of  the  Prophet,  makes  a  sign  to  her  companions, 
who  retire. 

The  two  lovers  now  fly  into  each  other's  arms.  Transports 
of  affection  ensue ;  hut  they  are  soon  interrupted  by  the 
distressing  recollections  of  Zelica.  Aztm,  in  surprise,  de- 
mands the  cause  of  this  emotion.  Zelica  hesitates  ;  he 
presses  her,  she  replies  by  tears :  Azim,  greatly  agitated, 
conjures  her  to  tell  him  all.  ZeMca  represents  to  him  the 
dreadful  character  oi  Mokanna,  and  his  impostures  ;  and 
at  length  reveals  the  cruel  oath  he  has  drawn  from  her 
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by  promising  to  spare  the  life  of  her  lover.  Kage,  instead 
of  grief,  now  possesses  the  bosom  of  Axim  ;  he  swears  to 
release  her  from  his  hated  bonds,  and  to  deliver  the 
earth  from  such  a  monster.  Nothing  can  appease  the 
anger  of  Azim  ;  he  is  ready  to  attempt  any  thing.  Zclica 
succeeds  in  calming  his  rage,  persuading  him  that 
great  prudence  is  necessary,  without  which  they  are  both 
lost. 

Kaled  enters  in  haste ;  he  seeks  for  Mokanna  to  inform 
him  of  the  approach  of  the  Caliph  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  coming  to  engage  the  followers  of  the  new  sect. 
Aseim  and  Zelica  hasten  to  embrace  htm.  Kaled  bestows 
a.  blessing  on  tlieir  union.  He  discovers  their  painful 
anxiety,  and  desires  to  be  informed  of  the  cause  of  it. 
Axhu  explains  to  him  the  infamous  character  and  horrible 
designs  of  Mokanna.  Ama.i.ement  ai  Kaled  !  Recover* 
ing,  he  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  children,  and 
communicates  to  them  with  what  horror  Mokanna' s  charac- 
ter inspires  him.  They  now  appear  greatly  embarrassed. 
The  time  presses,  and  Axlm  engages  his  love  and  her 
father  to  seek  safety  by  flight,  and  immediately  to  se- 
cure means  of  complete  and  speedy  revenge. 

Mokanna  has  appeared,  he  observes  them  and  discovers 
their  design.  At  the  moment  they  are  going  to  escape, 
he  arrests  their  progress,  gets  possession  of  Zeltca,  and, 
by  a  menacing  gesture,  recalls  to  her  mind  the  oath  she 
had  taken.  Zelica  trembles,  totters,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  swooning.  Kaled  and  Anim  draw  their  poniards  and 
rush  upon  the  infamous  seducer.  But  he,  anticipating 
them,  calls  his  guards,  and  commands  them  to  be  secured. 
Kaled  and  Axiin  vainly  endeavour  to  defend  themselves, 
they  are  made  prisoners  ;  while  Mokanna,  menacing  them 
widi  tlie  most  cruel  revenge,  Arags  oW  Zelica. 

The  approach  of  the  Caliph's  army  is  announced.  Sud- 
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den  terror  of  Mokarina.  Appearance  of  ligpe  on  the  part 
of  Asim  and  his  followers.  Mokunna,  vaunting  his  own 
strength,  gives  orders  to  prepare  for  the  combat. 


A  vestibule  in    Mokanna's  resiik-ncc.      The  ramparts  of 
the  City  are  seen  in  the  distance.     Night. 

Ak  engagement  between  Mohanna's  soldiers  and  those  of 
the  Caliph.  The  latter  are  victorious,  and  pursue  the 
conquered.  Kaled,  Azim,  and  Zelica  appear,  having 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  their  guards.  They  are  animated 
by  revenge,  and,  the  better  to  obtain  it,  they  join  the  army 
of  the  Cahpli.  Zelica  enjoys  the  protection  of  her  lover, 
but  she  cannot  yet  forget  the  villain  who  seduced  her  ; 
she  is,  however,  animated  by  the  hopes  of  success. 
Kaled  discovers  a  way  that  leads  to  the  Mussulman  armyi 
and  ail  hasten  to  follow  him. 

Mokanna  enters,  attended  by  his  warriors  ;  his  thoughts 
are  employed  on  his  situation ;  he  foresees  the  end  of  his 
reign  approaching  with  certain  death.  He  still  essays,  by 
his  looks  and  promises  of  futurity,  to  impose  upon  those 
men  whom  he  has  seduced.  He  shows  them  the  end  of 
their  labours,  and  the  immortal  glory  that  must  ullimalely 
crown  them.  He  causes  them  to  lake  an  oalh  to  destroy 
the  Caliph,  and  to  venture  their  lives  in  the  holy  cause. 
All  obey.  News  is  brought  of  the  escape  of  Zelica. 
The  furious  rage  of  Molcanna  !  He  swears  their  de- 
struction, brandishes  his  scymilar,  puts  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  warriors,  and  advances  to  battle. 

Ai:im  enters,  followed  by  his  brave  soldiers,  seeking 
every  where  bis  enemy,  to  destroy  him.     He  descriet 
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MokamuCs  standard  floating  in  the  air,  and  flies  to  it. 
Mokatma  re-enters  in  despair.  Hope  has  forsaken  him ; 
he  prepares  for  death.  A  ferocious  smile  expresses  the 
joy  he  feels  in  beholding  himself  the  destroyer  of  his 
species.  His  reign  is  at  an  end,  but  he  has  been  the 
assassin  of  mankind.  This  abomuiable  thought  seems  to 
give  him  pleasure  to  the  last.  The  happiness,  however, 
of  Zelica  and  Azim  torments  him,  and  he  is  furious  at 
not  having  prevented  it,  and  it  even  inspires  him  with  a 
sort  of  remorse.  The  conquering  army  approaches ;  part 
of  the  ramparts  are  beaten  down,  and  several  edifices 
become  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Mokanna  then  procures  a 
flambeau,  and  fires  one  side  of  the  palace.  He  falls  near 
the  ruins,  and  breathes  out  his  soul  in  horrible  blasphemies. 
Kaled  and  Zelica  enter  in  time  to  behold  the  last  moments 
of  the  impostor ;  and  the  victorious  armies,  headed  by 
Axim  and  the  Caliph,  now  arrive  at  the  scene. 

Each  returns  thanks  to  heaven  at  the  happy  event 
which  delivers  the  people  from  a  barbarous  tyrant. 
Kaled  unites  Zelica  to  her  lover,  and  peace  bestows  un- 
troubled joy.    A  Gefieral  Picture. 
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■ 

^^^L,                  TUK  DUTCH  PAINTER, 

^^^^■*            A  SEMI-SERIOUS  (UKMI-CjIR.iVTERE)  BALLET, 

^^^^^                                            IN 

^^^^^^                                                   AftOUHBNT. 

ClBCuMsiiNczs  of  an  unfoiluuale  aiid  disagreeable 

Mlure  at 

coiiri 

^H^^        obliged  Tcnitrt  lo  assume  a  diagobe.  and  lo  retirt 

:  into  a  « 

illage. 

^^^^B        Having  coDtinued  Tor  some  time  in  this  reireal,  chance  conducted  the 

^^^^         Archduke  Leopold  and  hia  Dwhat  to  his  place  of  co 

ncealmenl 

;  and 

bkving  rACogniKd  the  great  artist,  Ihej  wiihed  to  atone  for  the  in- 
juabce  that  had  beenshotin  him,  and  accord  ingl;  recalled  him  to  the 
court,  and  again  honoured  him  with  iheii  protection  and  ftiendihip. 
Upon  thii  last  mentioned  erent  the  plot  of  this  Ballet  is  founded. 


i:IIABACTtRS. 


Ten  ieks  (under  the  assumed  name  of  Dominic),  a  painter. 
Archduke  Leopold,  (Joicrnor  of  the  Low  Cowdrtcs. 
The  ARCKDtJCHEKS. 
Fritz,  an  innkeeper. 
Dame  FiiHii,  Ida  u-ij'e. 
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CaklO)  a  young  villager. 

Anna,  davghter  of  Frits,  iu  love  with  Carlo. 
TuNDER,  a  (lauding  sign-painter. 
The  DiiossART,  a  Undo/ beadle. 

Peasantry ;  Officers  of  Leopold;  Huntsmen  in    the  suit 
of  lite  Princess. 

During  the  first  act,  the  scene  lays  at  a  village  near 
Luckin  ;  daring  the  second  in  the  gardens  of  Lacfcin, 
a  summer  residence  of  Leopold. 


ACT  I. 


The  centre  of  a  eillage  ;  on  the  right  is  an  inn ;  on  the  left 
the  cottage  of'  Tunder,  against  which  are  affixed  hoards, 
representing  grotesque  and  caricature  paintings,  as  signs 
of  his  profession.     A  hill  appears  in  the  distance. 

Teniers  is  discovered  occupied  in  painting  Lhe  6gure 
of  a  man  completely  armed  ;  beneath  which  is  inscribed: 
"  To  the  Great  Leopold."  The  artist  seems  to  reflect 
upon  the  peculiarity  of  his  condition ;  living  under 
an  assumed  name,  and  obliged  to  paint  sign-boards  iu  a 
village. 

The  hostess  of  the  inn  and  her  daughter  enter,  and 
appear  to  be  engaged  in  preparing  for  a  wedding.  During 
what  follows,  Fritz,  the  landlord,  is  discovered  spying 
into  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  of  whom  he  is  jealous. 
Tenicra  advances  to  meet  her  j  she  inquires  whether  the 
work  upon  which  he  is  engaged  is  finished  i*     He  replies. 
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nearly.  The  mother  and  her  daughter  then  admire  the 
painting,  and  compliment  the  artist.  Frilz  enters,  ap- 
parently in  ill  humour  ;  and,  casting  a  jealous  look  upon 
his  wife,  he  informs  his  daughter  that  he  intends  Tuader 
shall  be  her  husband.  Anna,  instantly  embracing  her 
father,  implores  him  not  to  he  the  cause  of  her  wretched- 
ness by  marrying  her  to  him  she  hates,  and  while  her 
heart  is  wholly  devoted  to  Carlo.  Frilz  becomes  angry, 
and  refuses  her  request ;  «hile  his  wife  obstinately  con- 
tradicts all  her  husband  advances ;  Tenters  endeavours 
to  appease  this  strife,  and  to  console  the  unfortunate 
Anna,  whose  whole  reliance  is  upon  the  opposition  of  her 
mother. 

Tunder  now  enters,  carrying  a  picture  under  his  arm ; 
he  salutes  the  company,  and  throws  a  tender  look  at 
Anna.  Observing  Teniers,  he  gives  him  the  compliments 
of  the  day  with  a  contemptuous  grin.  He  is  civilly  re- 
ceived by  Fritz  alone,  who  desires  to  see  his  performance ; 
Brush  obeys,  and  courts  the  adniirution  of  all  while 
exhibiting  his  daub;  but  it  is  ridiculed,  except  by 
himself  and  Fritz,  who  treat  the  work  of  Teniers  with 
contempt.  Tunder,  however,  wishing  for  a  more  decisive 
proof  of  excellence,  draws  an  immense  magnifier  from 
his  pocket,  and  after  having  examined  each  perform- 
ance, finally  gives  the  preference  to  his  own.  The 
admiring  landlord  being  of  the  same  opinion,  immediately 
presents  his  daughter  to  him  as  his  future  wife  j  at  the 
same  lime  Anna  and  her  mother  discover  by  their  looks 
a  resolution  to  defeat  this  project.  Upon  this  the  merry 
Carlo  enters,  and  interrupts  the  discourse  ;  he  salutes  all 
present,  giving  his  rival  a  rude  push  as  he  passes  ;  the 
latter,  however,  does  not  notice  it.  Carlo  announces 
further  orders  concerning  the  approaching  nuptials,  and 
Frftn,  with  his  wife,  re-enter  the  house  to  make  prepara- 
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tions.  Tunder,  angry  at  lliis  awkward  circumstance, 
and  disappoiDted  at  being  unable  to  conclude  the  match, 
enters  his  cottage  greatly  chagrined, 

Carlo  and  Anna,  notwithstanding  the  vanity  of  Tunder, 
place  the  sign  painted  by  Teniera  over  the  duor  of  the 
inn.  Anna  relates  what  has  passed,  and  proposes  means 
to  effect  their  union.  The  two  lovers  then  exchange  proofs 
of  affection,  which  inspire  the  delightful  movements  of 
the  dance.  They  are  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  noise  of 
hunters ;  Anna  enters  the  uin,  and  Carlo  retires  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  Archduke  Leopold  enters ,  habited  as  a  hunter; 
having  separated  from  the  train,  he  has  discovered  this 
agreeable  retreat  to  repose  and  refresh  himself.  The 
hostess,  entering  from  the  inn,  soon  perceives  him,  and 
taking  him  for  an  officer  of  the  Duke's,  asks  him  if  he 
wishes  for  any  refreshment ;  LeopoUl  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  Dame  Fritz  calls  her  daughter,  and  desires 
her  to  attend  to  their  guest.  The  latter  pays  a  particular 
attention  to  the  peculiar  gentility  of  Anna's  person ;  and 
demands  the  name  of  the  inn  ;  the  girl  replies  by  point- 
ing to  the  sign  ;  the  Duke  is  instantly  struck  with  the 
subject  of  the  picture  and  the  beauty  of  its  execution ; 
he  expresses  feelings  of  gratitude  at  the  zeal  of  his 
tenantry  in  thus  honouring  his  effigy.  The  music  to  be 
employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  approaching  wedding 
is  now  heard,  and  Leopold  is  invited  to  form  one  of  the 
party.  Carlo  enters  at  the  head  of  a  gay  troop  of  vil- 
lagers ;  Fritz  enters  from  the  house,  and  Tenters  and 
Tunder  appear.  Carlo  draws  the  attention  of  his  com- 
panions to  the  newly  painted  sign,  while  Leopold  secretly 
enjoys  the  effect  produced  by  his  own  portrait.  Loyalty 
to  Leopold,  and  praise  to  the  painter,  become  the  general 
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tlienie.  Tenier.i  discovers  Leopold,  but  conceals  his 
knowledge.  Ttinder  is  tormented  by  jealousy.  The  feaet 
is  prepared  ;  the  bride  and  bridegroom  take  their  seals, 
and  dancing  begins  ;  Leopold,  meanwhile,  seeniH  highly  to 
enjoy  the  scene.  Timder,  after  having  been  with  some 
difficulty  prevailed  upon,  dances  in  an  awkward  and 
grotesque  style  ;  he  then  requires  others  to  exhibit  their 
abilities  in  this  way,  and,  taking  a  6ddle,  mounts  a  tub; 
wishing  to  mark  the  time  with  a  scientific  precision,  he 
stamps  with  such  force,  that  the  top  of  the  tub  breaks,  and 
he  tumbles  heels  oveehead  into  it;  while  the  whole  assem- 
bly bursts  out  into  a  universal  shout  of  laughter.  General 
Picture. 

The  Archduchess  arrives,  attended  by  her  suit,  and  the 
whole  assembly  prepare  themselves  to  meet  and  welcome 
her;  she  causes  inquiries  to  be  made  concerning  the 
Ihike,  her  husband  ;  the  answer  is,  that  no  person  belong- 
ing to  the  court  has  been  except  the  officer  whom  they 
point  out  to  her  highness ;  upon  this  Leopold  is  im- 
mediately recognized  by  all  present,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany do  homage  before  him,  in  great  astonishment.  The 
Duke  embraces  his  wife,  who  is  equally  surprised,  and 
both  express  their  sentiments  of  condescension  and  grati- 
tude at  the  respect  paid  to  them  by  their  suhjects.  The 
I  Duchess  having  remarked  the  painting  on  the  sign  sig- 
I  ttifies  her  wish  to  know  the  artist  who  exeeutod  to  fine  a 
likeness,  and  Tenters  cannot  longer  keep  concealed,  being 
soon  discovered  by  his  royal  patroness  ;  he  immediately 
throws  himself  at  her  feet ;  the  Duchess  raises  and  pre- 
sents him  to  Leopold  as  the  artist  whose  departure  she 
had  continually  regretted.  The  Duke  reproaches  him 
with  his  retreat  from  court,  and  demands  what  he  can  do 
for  him.     Tenierx,  with  an  air  of  modesty,  only  desires 
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that  his  liigltness  would  make  some  proviBion  for  the 
enamoured  couple,  /tuna  and  Carlo,  having  found  in  the 
family  of  the  former  an  agreeable  asylum,  and  the  most 
hospitable  treatment.  Leopold  grants  his  request,  and 
being  charmed  with  the  artist's  generosity,  he  desires  him 
to  return  to  court.  Fril~  and  hb  wife,  perceiving  this 
advantageous  and  unexpected  change,  express  their  gra- 
titude both  to  TeniersanA  the  Duke.  Every  one  appears 
delighted  excepting  Tunder,  who  has  lost  his  lass ;  but 
how  can  he  oppose  a  prince  ?  Certain  of  the  company 
undertake  to  represent  to  him  that  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  Anna's  choice,  and  at  length  prevail  upon 
him  to  join  the  general  gaiety.  The  Archduke,  in  order 
the  more  completely  to  celebrate  this  extraordinary  event, 
commands  his  tenantry  to  follow  him  to  his  residence, 
upon  which  a  suitable  procession  is  formed. 


Scene. — Tlie  gardens  adjoining  the.  chateau  oj'  Leopold  ; 
the  chateau  appearing  in  the  distance. 

Peasants  enter  and  prepare  a  seat  of  state  decorated 
with  flowers.  The  Drossart  enters  with  a  solemn  air, 
and  is  observed  perusing  the  oration  he  is  about  to  pro- 
nounce. The  peasants  show  him  their  work,  with  which 
he  appears  entirely  satisfied-  The  approach  of  the  pro- 
cession is  heard,  and  the  Drossart  hastens  to  meet  it. 
I^opold  and  the  Archduchess,  accompanied  by  Tenters 
and  a  long  train  of  servants,  officers  and  tenantry,  enter 
and  lake  their  seats.  The  Drossart  prepares  with  an 
important  air  to  deliver  his  harangue  ;  but  as  he  is  on  the 
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point  of  commencing,  the  Oul^e  signifies  by  a  sign  that 
he  will  dispense  with  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  orders 
the  marriage  to  be  forthwith  performed  ;  after  which  ihe 
villagers  celebrate  the  union  of /Jnna  and  Car/o  by  joyous 
and  varied  measures,  and  the  Ballet  terminates  with  a 
Flemish  dance. 
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THRASIMEDES  AND  THEOPHANIA, 

OR 

THE  FEAST  OF  ELEUSIS, 

A  SERIOUS  BALLET,  IN  THREE  ACTS. 


CHARACTERS. 

Thrasimedes,  a  Grecian  Prince,  tUsguised  as  a  shep' 

herd. 
Thbophania,  beloved  by  Thrasimedes. 
Alcander,  father  of  Theophania,  Governor  of  Eleusis 

and  master  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres. 
Narses^  confidential  friend  of  Thrasimedes.  . 
Shepherds  J  Nymphs,  Priests  of  the  Temple,  and   Greek 

Soldiers. 

The  scene  passes  at  Eleiisis. 
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ACT   I. 

yin  extensive  prospect ;  in  the  ilistatice  moimtahs  are 
seen,  the  sides  of  which  are  adorned  by  copses  of  trees 
and  minding  rivulels.  On  one  of  the  decUtilies  there  is 
a  liltte  enclositre  of  myrtles  and  laurels,  decorated  with 
garlands,  ears  of  corn,  and  instruments  tf  husbandry  ; 
from  the  midst  of  these  rises  the  ttatt/e  of  Ceres,  she 
holds  in  her  hand  two  lighted  torches,  and  is  seated  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  serpents. 

Scene  I. — Thrasimedea  and  Narses  are  perceived  upon 
the  mountains  disguised  as  shepherds ;  the  former  is 
hastening  to  meet  his  love,  and  he  expresses  his  delight 
at  again  heholding  the  spot  upon  which  they  are  ac- 
customed to  meet  daily.  He  intrusts  Narses  with  his 
love  secret,  on  understanding  which,  the  latter  appears 
surprised  ;  Thrasimedes  continues,  that,  being  deeply  en- 
amoured of  the  Governor's  daughter,  he  wishes  to  pur- 
sue his  intentions  habited  a.^-  a  shepherd,  and  go  to  owe 
his  conquest  rather  to  personal  (|Ualiii cations  than  to 
those  of  rank ;  Narses  approves  the  project,  and  ofl'ers 
his  faithful  services  in  assisting  his  prince;  while  the 
latter  solemnly  protests  his  fidelity  to  Theop/tania.  He 
recommends  to  Narses  a  conduct  of  the  utmost  caution, 
and  desires  him  to  be  ever  prepared  to  execute  his  com- 
mands ;  the  former  promises  to  obey,  and  retires.  Thra- 
simedes  evinces  all  the  anxiety  of  an  expecting  lover. 

Scene  II. — A  slight  noise  is  heard,  seeming  to  indi- 
cate the  approach  of  Theophama  ;  Thrasimedes  hast<?ns  to 
discover  whence  it  proceeds ;  the  maid  appears,  and  flies 
to  the  arms  of  her  beloved.  By  turns  they  express  to 
each  other  the  feelings  of  their  hearts ;  and  before  the 
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image  of  the  chaste  Ceres  they  vow  eternal  constancy, 
and  invoke  her  protection.  They  call  the  Godtless  to  wit- 
ness the  purity  of  their  love,  and  entreat  her  to  preside  at 
their  union.  They  now  betake  themselveis  to  the  delights 
of  the  dance,  in  which  every  attitude  does  but  the  more 
clearly  develope  their  sentiments.  The  arrival  of  the 
companions  of  Tkeophania  interrupts  their  pleasure,  and 
they  take  a  hasty  leave  of  each  other,  promising  soon  to 
revisit  that  spot,  Thrasimedei  seeks  hb  friend  Narses, 
and  nieophania  hastens  to  meet  her  companions,  who 
are  coming  to  prepare  a  ceremony  which  is  to  take  place 
in  this  part. 

Scene   III. A  troop    of    nymphs   appear,   bearing 

branches  of  myrtle  in  their  hands,  and  crowned  with 
cbapletG  of  wheat-ears.  They  enter  dancing,  led  on  by 
Tkeophania. 

The  procession  to  Ceres  advances  in  sight ;  priests 
and  shepherds  are  uniformly  crowned  with  corn,  each 
carrying  a  myrtle  branch.  These  are  followed  by  Alcan- 
der  accompanied  by  his  officers  of  government.  The 
procession  being  fully  arrived  it  halts,  and  all  do  obei- 
sance to  the  Governor,  awaiting  his  commands.  While 
this  is  passing,  Thrasimedea  and  Narses  intermingle  with 
the  shepherds  unperceived,  and  take  part  in  the  solemni- 
ties. Alcandcr  invokes  the  Goddess  ;  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly implore  her  to  be  propitious,  and  to  preside  at 
the  feast  about  to  be  celebrated  by  T/ieophania,  as  mis- 
tress of  the  religious  ceremonies.  The  Governor  now 
causes  his  daughter  to  approach  him  ;  she  advances, 
agitated  at  finding  heraelf  in  a  situation  which  excludes 
every  sentiment  of  love.  Being  aware  of  her  own  feel- 
ings, she  fears  her  father  may  perceive  the  cause ;  but 
the  latter  attributes  them  to  a  mixture  of  modesty  and 
awe;  lie  embraces  and  encourages  her;  she  bends  he- 
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fore  him,  and  he  places  a  coronet  of  Bowers  on  her 
head. 

TIteopkania  expresses  her  gratitude,  while  llie  whole 
company  applaud  the  choice  of  Alcaniler,  and  regard  the 
nymph  as  worthy  of  presiding  over  the  worshippers  of 
Ceres,  hoth  from  her  rank  and  chastity.  Curling  clouds 
of  smoke  now  arise  from  the  incense  lighted  up  by  the 
priests. 

Thrasimedes  is  discovered  in  a  torment  of  anxiety,  he 
perceives  insurmountable  obstacles  to  their  union ;  Thea- 
p/iania,  by  her  gestures,  evinces  a  mutual  concern  ;  they 
exchange  eigniHcant  looks,  but  dare  proceed  no  further ; 
all  hope,  however,  has  not  forsaken  them,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  love.  Narses  encourages  them,  and  by  certain 
signs  counsels  them  to  dissimulate.  Atcander,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  the  priests,  take  their  seals  near  the  myrtle  bower 
and  preside  at  the  feast.  Universal  homage  is  done  to  the 
Goddess  of  the  golden  grain,  and  prayers  are  put  up  for 
the  welfare  of  Theophania  ;  a  Divertissement ;  after  which 
Alcander  commands  to  depart,  and  retires,  accompanied 
by  his  daughter.  The  nymphs  and  shepherds,  carrying 
their  garlands  and  wheat- ear  coronets,  their  myrtle 
brandies  and  torches,  gluying  also  on  cymbals,  fiutes, 
and  other  instruments,  follow  their  Queen  and  Governor 
in  dancing  measures. 

Thrasimedes  and  hb  friend  remain  and  appear  plunged 
in  gloomy  meditation.  Having  recovered  themselves  they 
seem  engaged  in  forwarding  their  enterprise;  Naraes 
expresses  to  his  prince  certain  hopes,  with  which  he  is 
inspired,  and  advises  Thrasimedes  to  withdraw  to  avoid 
suspicion,  while  he  himself  will  endeavour  to  advance 
his  interests. 


I'ROGltAMMES  OF  HALL.ETS. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Narses  and  Thrasimedes  enter  in  haste  and 
agitation ;  the  latter  appears  a  prey  to  anguish ;  his 
friend  essays  to  calm  him,  but  cannot  succeed.  Tkeo- 
phania  has  signified  to  him  that  her  new  office  will  effec- 
tually prevent  their  union-  Thrasmedes,  however,  re- 
turns to  meet  his  love  once  more,  perhaps,  for  the  last 
time,  B  thought  that  deeply  wounds  his  heart.  Narses 
tries  to  console  him  by  a  ray  of  hope  which  seems  to 
gleam  through  the  apparent  gloom ;  he  then  retires. 

Scene  II. —  Thrasimetles  seems  assailed  by  various  and 
conflicting  thoughts ;  dreading  what  may  happen,  he 
prostrates  himself  before  the  statue  of  Ceres,  supplicating 
the  Goddess  to  pardon  the  passion  of  two  who  cannot 
cease  to  love. 

Scene  III. —  Theopkania  enters,  and  witnesses  the 
emotions  of  her  lover;  she  rushes  into  his  arms,  express- 
ing the  excess  of  her  affection,  and  tears  soon  bedew  the 
faces  of  the  hapless  pair ;  Theopbania  informs  TkrasU 
medes  that  the  Gods  are  averse  to  their  union,  and  that 
they  must  now  separate  for  ever;  at  these  words  the 
youth  appears  overpowered  ;  having;  in  some  measure 
recovered,  he  reproaches  Theopkania  with  insensibility 
while  delivering  such  cruel  conditions ;  he  appears  sunk 
into  an  abyss  of  woe.  The  affectionate  girl,  deeply 
wounded  by  such  expressions,  assures  him  of  her  unal- 
terable love,  till,  unable  to  support  herself  under  such  a 
conflict  of  emotion,  she  falls  into  the  arms  of  Thrasimedet, 
who  presses  her  fervently  to  his  breast ;  he  tries  to  rea- 
nimate iier,  conjuring  her  to  satisfy  his  desires  by  shar- 
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ing  with  him  hin  unhappy  fate ;  Theophania  becomes 
deeply  agitated,  while  anticipating  the  dangers  to  which 
they  ai'f  exposed ;  her  lover,  however,  sees  nothing  but 
happiness  in  the  possession  of  his  adored.  Theophania 
is  aftrighted  at  the  idea  of  forsaking  her  country,  her 
gods,  and  her  father.  The  impetuous  youth,  however, 
entreats  Iier  to  accompany  him ;  she  rejects  such  a  pro- 
posal ;  he  essays  to  force  her  away ;  she  still  refuses,  and 
seeks  protection  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  Ceres. 
Transported  by  his  passion,  Thrasimedes  tries  to  drag 
her  even  from  the  altar.  At  this  instant,  Alcandcr  and 
his  attendants,  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  sacred  duties,  enter,  and  behold  the  temerity  of 
the  youth.     The  astonishment  is  indescribable. 

Scene  IV.^Afcander  remains  motionless  at  this  spec- 
tacle ^  Theopiiania  is  nearly  sinking,  and  Thrasimedes 
appears  oppressed  with  woe.  All  the  attendants  remain 
also  in  a  stupor  of  surprise  and  dread;  while  the  whole 
assembly  expect  to  see  the  vengeance  of  the  Goddess 
visibly  displayed.  The  rage  of  Alcander  now  becomes 
imgovernable ;  he  calls  down  the  wrath  of  the  Gods  upon 
the  guilty  pau-.  The  latter  throw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
but  be  repulses  them,  cursing  his  daughter,  and  condemn- 
ing Thrasimedes  to  death ;  to  the  horror  of  all  prcsenL 
Every  one  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  pardon  of  Alcan- 
dcr,  but  he  remahis  inexorable.  Despair  takes  entire 
possession  of  Theophania,  she  is  horror-struck  at  the  fate 
of  her  lover,  and,  rushing  into  his  arms,  demands  to  be 
made  a  partner  in  bis  punishment.  Alcander  continues 
to  rage  with  inextinguisliahle  wrath ;  he  orders  the  lovers 
to  be  divided,  and  to  be  conducted  to  separate  con- 
finement. Nftrses,  attracted  by  the  unusual  commotion, 
enters,  and  can  scarcely  credit  his  eyes.     Perceiving  the 
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danger  of  his  prince,  he  is  on  the  point  of  discovering  the 
real  rank  of  the  latter,  when  Thranimedes  by  a  sign 
intimates  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  useless,  and 
would  expose  both  to  the  Governor's  anger.  Narses, 
however,  pledges  himself  to  bring  his  royal  friend  aid, 
whatever  may  he  the  event  of  his  fate ;  he  further  mo- 
tions him  to  confide  in  his  zeal,  retires  unnoticed,  and 
flies  to  eft'ect  the  deliverance  of  his  prince.  The  latter 
and  Tlieophania  are  conducted  away  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, exchanging,  as  they  are  going,  mtituaJ  expreesion^! 
of  the  utmost  grief.  Alcander,  deeply  concerned  at  what 
hosjust  passed,  retires,  accompanied  by  hia  ofiicers.     . 


ACT  III.  - 

A  vnld  and  ilesert  country  twar  Eleunin.  The  trees  an 
each  side  t/w  scene  stretching  I  heir  umbrageous 
branches,  hilermingle  and  form  a  leafy  vault.  In  the 
centre  appears  an  image  of  Ceres,  before  whom  an  altar 
of  incense  is  burning.  This  gloomy  abode  is  the  place 
destined  for  the  punishment  of  criminals. 

Scene  I. — A  funeral  march  is  heard;  priests  enter  ad- 
vancing slowly  ;  they  surround  the  statue  of  Ceres,  whom 
they  seem  to  supplicate,  as  they  bend  in  worship  before 
her.  Shepherds  appear  conducting  Thrasimedes ;  they 
are  followed  by  a  troop  of  nymphs,  and  Alcander  walks 
in  the  rear-  The  procession  being  fully  arrived,  the 
shepherds  place  themselves  on  one  side,  the  nymphs 
on  the  other.  Nothing  appears  to  move  Thrasimedes  but 
the  idea  of  an  eternal  separation  from  her  he  loves  ;  this 
alone  breaks  liis  heart,  and  suft'uics  his  eyea   with  tears. 
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Alcander,  standing  near  the  altar  of  Ceres,  addresses  that 
deity,  and  indicates,  as  her  victim,  the  man  who  has  dared 
to  profane  her  worship.  A  universal  emotion  of  terror 
follows  bis  imprecation.  Alcander  then  makes  a  sign  to 
Thraainiedea  lo  approach,  desiring  him  to  address  his 
last  prayer ;  the  young  prince  prostrates  himself,  and 
prepares  to  receive  the  cup  of  death.  The  poisoned 
chalice  is  borne  to  the  Governor,  who  presents  it  to 
Thrasitnedes  ;  at  the  moment  that  the  latter  is  about  to 
take  it  a  noise  is  heard. 

Scene  II. —  Theophania  rushes  in,  presenting  a  figure 
is  the  utmost  disorder ;  she  flies  to  her  loveri  snatches 
from  him  the  fatal  cup,  and  falls  down  at  the  feet  of  her 
father,  the  whole  company  appearing  astonished  at  the 
action  !  The  Gods,  however,  seem  deaf  to  her  entrea- 
ties ;  Alcander  remains  fixed  in  his  resolution,  and  Thra- 
simedes  must  perish.  She  then  flies  into  the  arms  of  her 
lover,  protesting  that  no  power  shall  drag  her  hence ; 
while  despair  and  tenderness  are  depicted  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  young  prince.  Alcander,  trembling  with 
rage,  commands  the  guilty  pair  to  be  forced  asunder, 
which,  afler  some  struggle,  is  effected ;  Tfteophania 
swoons  and  falls  into  the  arms  of  the  attendant  nymphs, 
while  Thrtuimedes  prepares  to  submit  to  his  fate. 
Scarcely  has  he  again  taken  the  cup  into  his  hand,  when 
universal  attention  is  attracted  by  the  iipproaching  clash 
of  arms  ;  a  cohort  of  warriors  enters,  and  the  astonished 
assembly  fly  for  refuge  towards  the  statue  of  Ceres,  while 
the  progress  of  the  execution  is  again  interrupted. 

Scene  III. — The  brave  and  faithful  Narses,  in  com- 
plete armour,  rushes  in  to  save  bis  royal  friend,  who  can- 
not conceal  his  joy  at  such  an  unexpected  debvcrance. 
The  warriors  beholding  with   indignation  the   wretched 
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state  to  which  their  prince  is  reduced,  instantly  fall  upon 
both  the  judges  and  executioners  of  such  a  law ;  whose 
fate  would  have  been  certain,  but  for  the  interposition  of 
the  noble  Thrasimedes,  who,  by  signs,  coniniands  them  to 
await  his  orders,  expressing  at  the  sanie  time  his  gra- 
titude, and  embracing  Narses  as  hia  deliverer.  Theo- 
phania,  having  recovered,  witnesses  the  generosity  of  her 
lover;  she  hopes  for  future  happiness,  and  grief  gives 
place  to  pleasure.  Thrasimedes  wishes  to  bury  all  in 
oblivion,  and  to  signalize  the  event  by  a.  general  pardon  ; 
he  then  fully  discovers  his  rank,  at  which  the  surprise 
is  universal.  He  advances  towards  Alcander,  who  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  his  astonishment,  and  informs 
him  that  love  had  united  him  to  Theophania  before  the 
latter  had  been  dedicated  to  the  altar  of  Ceres,  declaring 
also  that  the  purity  of  his  intentions  ought  to  procure  for 
him  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor.  Theophania  joins 
her  entreaties  to  those  of  the  prince,  and  conjures 
Alcander  to  crown  their  wishes.  Alcander,  moved  by  the 
generous  conduct  of  Thrasimedes,  and  having  considered 
his  exalted  rank,  bestows  the  hand  of  his  daughter  upon 
her  beloved  prince,  and  the  happiness  of  both  is  ex- 
pressed by  their  attitudes.  Alcander  then  desires  that 
prayers  be  addressed  to  the  Gods,  in  order  that  their 
favour  and  protection  may  be  secured.  All  immediately 
surround  the  aUar  of  Ceres,  and  implore  the  consent  of 
that  Goddess  to  the  marriage  of  Theopfiama.  The  com- 
pany now  depart  from  this  gloomy  place,  and,  by  the 
order  of  Alcander,  proceed  to  celebrate  the  union  else- 
where. 

The  scene  changes  and  represents  a  magnificent 
square  of  Eleuais,  destined  /or  the  exhibilioH  of  public 
ceremonies. 
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Nymphs  and  shepherds  in  troops  enter  dancing;  they 
raise  thrones  for  tlie  Prince  and  Governor.  Alcander, 
Theaphama,  T/irasintedes,  and  \arstfs  enter  Biiniptuoualy 
attired.  The  soldiers  of  Thraximedes  close  the  proces- 
sion. Joy  reigns  uniTersally,  and  finally,  dances 
celebrate  the  happy  union  of  Thraaimcdcs  and  Theo' 
phania. 


y^^ 
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VIVALDI. 

A  GRAND  BALLET,  IN  TWO  PARTS. 


ARGUMENT. 

Vivaldi  and  Orsanoy  Venetian  noblemen,  having  conceived  an  inor- 
dinate passion  for  Kosamond,  daughter  of  the  Doge,  avow  their  af- 
fection for  her.  Orumo  having  been  rejected,  and  perceiving  the 
preference  given  to  his  rival,  resolves  to  rid  himself  of  Vivaldi^ 
unmindful  of  every  consequence  that  might  ensue.  He  accuses  himi 
as  well  as  his  father,  of  treacherous  designs  against  the  state ;  and  on 
the  false  evidence  brought  against  them,  the  two  innocent  noblemen 
were  condemned  unheard.  The  mother  of  Bjotamondj  affected  by 
the  situation  in  which  her  daughter  and  her  affianced  husband  are 
placed,  consents  to  a  private  celebration  of  their  nuptials.  VivMi 
and  his  family  quit  Venice,  and  retire  to  Sicily  till  the  decree 
of  death  issued  against  them  shall  be  revoked.  Vwaldi^s  father 
having  through  grief  terminated  his  mortal  career,  his  son, 
leaving  the  asylum  which  sheltered  him  from  his  persecutors, 
goes  (under  the  name  of  Fernando)  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  Vivaldi  having,  by  his  martial  achievements  and 
noble  sentiments,  acquired  the  favour  of  Charles  V.,  that  monarch 
conferrs  on  him  the  most  honourable  distinctions  in  the  army. 
Honoured  by  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  he  unbosoms  himself 
to  him  and  reveals  to  him  his  real  name,  and  informs  him  of  his 
ardent  desire  to  avenge  his  father.  The  King  approves  of  his  de- 
signs and  promises  to  serve  him.  The  republic  of  Venice  standing 
at  this  period  in  need  of  a  captain,  whose  superior  talents  should 
stand  forth  as  a  bulwark  against  her  enemies,  the  Emperor  profits 
of  the  opportunity,  and  ofiers  the  Senate  the  services  of  Vivaldi  to 
command  the  troops  of  the  republic.  The  lover  of  Rotamand,  still 
retaining  his  fictitious  name,  having  signalized  himself  by  his  exploits 
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returns  lo  Veaicc  after  severa,!  jrears  absence,  and  ia  loaded  with 
honours  by  the  Senate.  lie  endeavours  bjr  his  conduct  to  vindicate 
his  innocence.  Chance  enables  him  (o  discover  a  conspiracy,  which, 
by  bis  courage,  his  senlimeoU,  and  ingenuily,  he  succeeds  in  sup- 
pressing. The  ambitious  Onano,  the  author  of  the  conspiracy,  is 
betrayed  by  his  accomplices.  Venice  is  saved,  her  generous  de- 
liverer recognized,  and  the  Senate,  regretting  its  past  injustice,  bears 
witness  to  the  nobleness  or  soul  that  VivaUi  has  displaced,  and 
filially  the  nupLals  of  the  lovers  are  openly  solemDiied. 


CHARACTERS. 

Vivaldi,  a  noble  Venetian. 

A.  Gritti,  the  Doge. 

Rosamond,  Mc  Doge's  daughter  and  wife  of  Vivaldi. 

Alfiehi,  a  Senator,  friend  of  Vivaldi. 

Orsano,  a  Senator,  chief  of  the  consjnrators. 

Anselmo,  another  chief  of  the  conspirators. 

A  Spanish  Officer. 

Abelino,  a  Bandit,  carrying  on  his  depredations  in  the 

viciniti/  of  Florence. 
Senators;    Conspirators,-    Venetian  noblemen;    Venetian 

ladies;   Venetian  soltUers;   Spanish  soldiers ;    Masks; 

Gondoliers;  Moors;  Abelino' s  comrades. 


The  scene  takes  place  at    Venice,  about  the  middle  of  the 
Sixth  century. 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 


ACT  I. 


7%e  theatre  represents  the  entrance  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
Every  thing  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Spa- 
nish General,  and  to  celebrate  his  triumph  by  a  public 
festival;  the  edifice  is  magnificently  adorned. 

The  Doge,  seated  on  a  throne,  is  surrounded  by  Rosa- 
mond, Alfleri,  Orsano,  and  Anselmo,  as  well  as  by  senators 
and  concealed  conspirators.  The  Venetian  army  is  drawn 
up  on  both  sides  of  the  scene.  The  people  give  loose  to 
gaiety.  In  the  harbour,  which  is  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  arc  discovered  vessels  of  every  kind  covering  the  sea, 
and  the  standards  of  the  republic  are  seen  waving  in  the 
air ;  a  number  of  gondolas  add,  by  their  diversified  ap- 
pearance, to  the  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle.  A  discharge  of 
artillery  gives  a  signal  that  the  vessel  in  which  Fernando 
is  sailing  approaches ;  music  accompanies  its  arrival ; 
several  Venetian  noblemen  receive  the  Spanish  general, 
and  present  him  to  the  senate.  The  hero  is  accompa- 
nied by  his  officers  and  a  part  of  his  soldiers, 

Vivaldi,  under  the  name  of  Fernando,  sent  by  the 
King  of  Spain  to  the  help  of  the  republic,  is  presented 
with  the  most  lively  marks  of  acknowledgment. 

He  returns  after  the  conquest  of  the  enemies  of  Venice, 
and  the  joy  that  is  diffused  through  all  ranks  of  persons 
is  to  him  the  most  flattering  tokens  of  respect,  and  he  anti- 
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cipatea  future  felicity.  He  has  already  perceived  his 
adored  wife,  but  endeavours  to  suppress  the  agitation 
which  the  sight  of  her  occasions  in  his  breast.  Orsano 
alone  beholds  the  new  comer  with  regret,  he  fears  lest 
he  should  prove  an  obstacle  to  his  designs.  His  compa- 
nions participate  in  his  forebodings. 

Vivaldi  oSers  his  services  to  the  state,  and  devotes 
himself  unreservedly,  by  an  oath,  to  its  welfare.  The 
Doge,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  thanks  him,  and  Vivaldi 
{as  Fernando)  is  already  regarded,  on  account  of  his  ta- 
lents, his  virtues  and  his  courage,  as  the  support  of  Ve- 
nice. Happiness  begins  to  dawn  anew  in  his  bosom. 
The  Doge  seats  him  at  bis  own  side ;  Vivaldi  darts  from 
time  to  time  secret  glances  at  his  beloved  Rosamond, 
whose  grief  no  object  can  allny. 

The  feast  begins,  national  dances  are  performed  by 
the  Venetians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Moors.  The  Di- 
rerlissement  terminates  by  a  general  finale,  in  which  the 
variety  of  the  steps  and  attitudes  peculiar  to  each  nation 
in  the  joyful  moments  of  the  dance  is  portrayed. 

The  Doge,  his  daughter,  Vivaldi,  all  the  senators,  &c. 
then  retire  in  procession,  and  the  people  accompany  them 
in  measured  march. 


Arvioury  in  the  Arsenal. 

rs,  dispersed  over  the  stage,  arc  awaiting 
heir  general.  Viraldi  appears,  he  is  ap- 
;d  in  hb  plans  and  in  the  employment  that 
orders  one  of  his  officers  to  intimate  to 
wishes  to  converse  with  him.     He  desires 
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ardently  to  vindicate  his  innocence,  to  avenge  himself  on 
hie  eneniiea,  and  to  be  reunited  to  his  beloved  wife. 
He  invokes  the  aid  of  heaven,  and  puts  entire  confi- 
dence in  its  aid. 

Alfieri  arrives,  he  perceives  llvaliU  whilst  he  is  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  prayer,  and  agitated  by  the  most 
tender  emotions  with  which  Rosamond  inspires  him. 
He  feels  confused  at  being  surprised,  afraid  of  having 
committed  an  imprudent  action,  but  bis  agitated  feelings 
are  soon  calmed  by  discovering,  in  the  supposed  intruder, 
his  ancient  friend ;  jiifieri  feigns  not  to  perceive  his  un- 
easiness ;  Vivaldi  runs  to  meet  him  and  is  about  to  em- 
brace him,  at  which  Alfleri  appears  surprised ;  Vivaldi, 
confused,  asks  him  if  he  has  forgotten  him  I  Alfieri  re- 
plies that  he  is  addressmg  the  General  Fernando,  but  is 
undeceived  by  VivaMt,  who  entreats  him  to  examine  his 
features,  with  wliich  request  Alfieri  compUes,  but  ia  un- 
able satisfactorily  to  trace  the  lineaments  of  his  friend. 
Vivaldi  takes  his  hand,  clasps  it  within  his,  throws 
ofi*  his  disguise,  and  discovers  in  himself  the  son  of  the 
unfortunate  family  to  which  he  had  testified  the  most 
devoted  attachment ;  they  both  burst  into  tears  and 
throw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms.  After  this 
ebullition  of  feeling,  Alfieri  testifies  liis  fears  for  the 
safety  of  his  young  friend,  since  a  reward  is  offered  for 
his  apprehension.  Vivaldi  tells  him,  that  he  hopes  by 
his  disguise,  his  exploits,  and  entire  conduct,  to  procure 
the  annulment  of  the  unjust  decree  by  which  he,  as  well 
as  his  unhappy  father,  have  been  proscribed.  Alfieri 
admires  his  nobleness  of  soul  as  well  as  his  courage  ;  but 
the  fear  lest  his  friend  may,  by  his  proceedings,  be  disco- 
vered, strikes  the  soul  of  Alfieri  with  dismay.  Vivaldi 
bids  him  take  courage,  and  enjoins  him  to  profound 
secrecy;  Alfieri  ofiers  him  his  services.      Vivaldi  inter- 
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rogatcs  him  respecting  Rosamond,  the  object  of  his  attach- 
ment ;  rcquesls  to  know  whether  she  mourns  his  absence ; 
he  is  informed  that  she  is  a  prey  to  the  most  poignant 
sorrow,  and  that  her  affections  remain  unaltered.  This 
consoles  Vivaldi ;  he  gives  his  friend  a  letter,  beseeching 
him  to  deliver  it  to  Rosamond  with  the  utmost  secrecy 
(the  purport  of  the  epistle  is  to  inform  her  that  he  has 
returned  to  Venice) ;  after  embracing  Vitaldi,  Alfiert 
retires. 

An  officer  enters  to  announce  tliat  Vicaldi's  guards 
have  arrested  a  stranger,  whose  appearance  and  inten- 
tions have  appeared  suspicious  to  them,  and  that  they 
have  found  on  him  a  letter  and  a  ring,  which  the  officer 
delivers  into  Vivaldi's  hands ;  he  discovers,  on  perusing 
the  letter,  that  it  is  Oraano's  hand-writing,  and  that  it 
discloses  the  proceedings  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
state ;  the  ring  is  intended  to  extricate  the  bearer  from 
every  difficulty. 

An  opportunity  now  presents  itself  to  Vivaldi  to  de- 
clare his  sentiments  and  to  perform  a  noble  action ;  he 
orders  the  stranger  who  has  been  arrested  to  be  con- 
ducted to  him,  and  that  no  mention  is  to  be  made  of 
what  passes  in  this  interview  with  him  ;  Abelino,  es- 
corted by  guards,  enters  ;  his  terrific  a-spect  and  singular 
dress  fill  TiraM  with  surprise.  He  interrogates  him  as 
to  himself,  Abelino  hesitates  to  reply,  but  on  Vivaldts 
threatening  him  with  death,  he,  terrified,  consents  to  sa- 
tisfy Vivaldi's  inquiries  on  condition  of  his  life  being 
spared.  To  this  Vivaldi,  prompted  by  personal  interest, 
agrees ;  Abelino  acknowledges  that  he  is  a  bandit,  that 
he  is  come  to  Venice,  on  Orsano's  invitation,  to  assassi- 
nate the  Doge  and  the  principal  persons  of  the  state. 
The  soul  of  Vivaldi  is  moved  with  indignation ;  he  pauses 
a  moment,  smiles  at  an  idea  which  arises  in  his  mind,  and 
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which  he  resolves  to  put  into  execution;  yivaidi  orders 
Abelino  and  his  associates  to  be  conducted  to  a  place 
of  safety,  till  be  shall  determine  on  their  dismissal. 

Vivaldi  determines  to  assume  the  disguise  of  Orsatto'g 
assistant,  and  to  personate  bia  character.  He  reperuses 
the  letter,  and  promises  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  his 
country  by  the  destruction  of  its  enemies.  He  directs 
his  officer  to  take  away  Abelino's  arms  and  clothes, 
gives  him  some  papers,  and  hastens  joyfully  to  execute 
his  plan. 

Scene. — Pavilion  in  the  garden  of  the  Palace. 

Rosamond  appears  pensive  ;  her  desire  of  solitude  has 
made  her  seek  this  retired  spot ;  the  exile  of  her  beloved 
husband  is  the  source  of  her  uneasiness ;  she  draws  from 
her  pocket  the  portrait  of  Vivaldi,  devours  it  with  kisses, 
and  swears  eternal  fidelity  to  its  original. 

Alfieri  enters;  Rosamond  expresses  the  pleasure  that 
she  feels  at  the  sight  of  the  confidant  of  her  troubles,  and 
her  only  consolation ;  Alfieri  informs  her  that  she  may, 
probably,  in  a  short  time  embrace  Vivaldi.  She  is  over- 
come with  amazement,  but  cannot  believe  that  such  joyful 
intelligence  bears  the  stamp  of  truth;  Alfieri  presents 
her  husband's  letter.  She  asks  her  friend  where  Vivaldi 
is  to  be  found,  and  when  she  shall  be  allowed  to  see  him ; 
Alfieri  requests  her  to  be  patient  and  cautiousi  since 
Viealdis  safety  depends  on  secrecy ;  Rosamond  con- 
sents ;  after  fresh  injunctions,  Alfieri  retires.  Rosa- 
mond,  animated  by  the  future  happiness,  is  only  afraid 
that  the  dangers  to  which  her  husband  is  exposed  may 
ixustrate  her  expectations;  but  her  terrors  vanish  on  read- 
ing the  letter  again,  and  she  retires  under  the  impression 
that  she  shall  soon  embrace  the  object  of  her  aflections. 
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ACT   HI. 

A  handsome  artificial  grotto  it  seen  at  the  end  of  a 
garden ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  grove  of  treet ;  a 
secret  door  is  observed  on  the  riglU  hand, 

OvAKSO  arrives,  he  appears  plunged  in  a  deep  reverie ;  a 
thousand  di£ferent  thoughts  seem  to  agitate  his  mind.  His 
design  to  destroy  the  Doge  and  senate,  to  avenge  himself 
for  the  refusal  of  Rosamond,  and  to  place  liiniself  at  the 
head  of  the  state,  engross  hia  whole  thoughts.  His  mind 
ia  a  prey  to  conflicting  emotions.  He  cannot,  however, 
forget  his  passion.  The  features  of  the  haughty  fair  are 
too  deeply  imprinted  on  his  heart,  and  love  still  asserts  its 
power.  But  suddenly  the  remembrance  of  his  hated 
rival  rises  in  his  imagination,  and  his  p.ission  yields  to  the 
ideas  of  gloomy  vengeance  by  which  be  is  agitated.  He 
swears  to  avenge  the  slights  which  he  has  received  by  the 
death  of  their  authors.  He  has  already  disposed  of 
Vivaldi,  as  he  imagines.  He  now  feels  amixture  of  disap- 
pointment and  anxiety  at  not  yet  seeing  his  companions 
arrive.  He  begins  to  suspect  some  treachery,  but  his 
Euapictons  give  way  to  joy  on  seeing  Anselmo  appear  with 
the  other  conspirators.  He  rushes  to  embrace  them. 
Several  of  them  go  to  the  avenues  of  the  grotto  to  avoid 
surprise.  Anselmo  tells  him  that  every  thing  is  in  rea- 
diness for  action  ;  that  their  forces  are  augmented,  and 
that  the  populace,  aided  by  the  care  of  Ortano,  is  now 
murmuring  against  the  Doge.  Orsano  exults  in  his  suc- 
cess. All  the  conspirators  swear  to  destroy  the  chief 
men  of  the  state,  and  to  overthrow  the  republic  it«cir,  as 
also  to  assassinate  the  Spanish  general,  whose  power  and 
valour  fill  their  minds  with  alarm. 
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They,  however,  heaitate  to  strike ;  their  instrument, 
Abelino,  13  wanted  to  assiiit  these  nefarious  villains. 
This  obstacle  is  a  thunder-stroke  to  them,  and  they 
remain  silent  for  some  time,  when  suddenly  a  knock 
is  heard  at  the  secret  door.  They  are  filled  with  dismay 
and  astonishment.  A  second  knock  is  heard.  Orsano 
orders  them  all  to  be  silent,  and  goes  himself  to  the  door. 
Three  knocks,  one  after  the  other,  are  now  distinguished. 
Ail  recognize  the  signal  of -^ie/ino,  who,  on  Or*ano'«  open- 
ing the  door,  appears,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  conspira- 
tors. Abelino  demands  to  speak  with  their  chief.  Ortano 
is  pointed  out  to  him.  The  bandit  refers  to  the  ring  and 
the  letter  as  testimonials  of  their  engagement  with  him. 
The  conspirators  are  satisfied.  Orsano  bids  Abelino 
prepare  to  do  his  duty,  and  deserve  the  reward  allotted 
him.  The  Doge  and  chief  Magistrates  are  to  be  the 
first  victims.  The  pretended  Abelino  wishes  to  know 
all  the  conspirators  personally,  that  no  mistake  may  arise, 
for  he  sees  but  a  part  of  them.  Orsano  gives  him  the 
list  of  them.  Vivaldi  feels  a  secret  joy.  When  the  dis- 
trustful Anselmo  shows  Orsano  his  imprudence,  he  ac- 
knowledges his  fault,  and,  under  a  false  pretext,  takes  back 
the  paper  which  he  has  given  Vhaldi.  Vivaldi  pretends 
to  be  unmoved  at  this  preceding.  Orsano  tells  him  that 
he  must,  above  all,  insure  the  death  of  Rosamond,  as  she 
is  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  their  design.  Vivaldi 
shudders  with  horror.  He,  however,  feigns  to  be  un- 
moved by  it,  and  coolly  argues  that  the  death  of  a  woman 
will  be  a  useless  circumstance  in  so  great  a  conspiracy. 
Orsano  is  enraged  at  his  irresolution ;  and  Anselmo  takes 
the  deed  on  himself.  Vivaldi  wishes  to  retract,  but  Ansel- 
mo, desiring  to  please  his  chief,  opposes  him,  and  adds, 
that  Abelino,  not  knowing  the  person  of  Rosamond,  may 
commit  some  error.     Orsano  tells  all  the  conspirators  to 
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be  in  readiness  when  he  shall  deem  it  a  proper  time  to 
give  the  signal.  Ail  swear  on  their  swords  lo  be  faith- 
ful. At  this  moment  a  conspirator,  placed  in  one  of  the 
avenues,  gives  the  rest  notice  that  Rosaviond  is  directing 
her  steps  this  way.  Orsano  orders  all  the  conspirators  to 
withdraw,  and  Abelino  to  go  out  the  same  way  by 
which  he  entered.  Anselmo  is  placing  himself  in  ambus- 
cade, when  Vivaldi  wislies  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose 
by  pointing  out  the  danger  of  his  situation,  but  Anselmo 
affirms  that  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended. 
Vivaldi  is  obliged  to  submit,  and  withdraws,  stung  with 
grief  and  regret  for  having  given  Amebno  such  an 
opportunity. 

Rosamond  enters  pensive,  takes  the  letter  of  Vivaldi 
horn  her  bosom,  reads  it,  imagines  that  she  sees  him 
before  her,  addresses  him,  embraces  him,  and  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  vent  to  her  passionate  feelings.  She 
then  goes  to  a  seat  in  an  arbour,  and  muses  on  future 
events.  Anselmo  comes  from  his  concealment,  and,  after 
having  cautiously  examined  that  alt  is  safe,  goes  behind 
Rosamond,  and  ts  preparing  to  stab  her,  when  Vivaldi, 
who  has  concealed  himself  behind  the  door,  rushes  out, 
arrests  his  arm,  plunges  the  dagger  into  his  heart,  and 
conveys  him  behind  some  trees.  Rosamond,  at  the  noise 
which  this  occasions,  turns  and  perceives  Vivaldi ;  struck 
with  terror,  she  is  preparing  lo  fly.  Her  husband  begs 
her  to  be  silent,  and  shows  her  the  body  of  Anselmo. 
He  tells  her  to  quit  this  spot ;  to  say  nothing  of  what 
has  happened,  and  that  he  watches  continually  over  her 
preservation.  Rosamond  hurries  to  the  palace,  leaving 
her  letter  behind.  Vivaldi  withdraws  by  the  secret  door 
of  a  subterranean  cavern,  which  conducts  also  to  the 
palace. 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 


The  Doge's  apartmettt. 


Orsano  enters,  joy  sparkles  in  his  eyes,  he  holds  a  letter 
in  his  hand,  which  appears  by  its  contents  to  add  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprize.  It  is  the  letter  of  Vivaldi  which 
be  has  found.  He  hopes  to  make  the  treasonous  designa 
of  Vivaldi  more  apparent. 

The  Doge  enters  thouglitful ;  Orsaao  accosts  him, 
gives  him  the  letter,  and  tells  him  that  it  will  inform  him 
who  is  the  underminer  of  the  state.  The  Doge  is  sur- 
prised ;  Orsano  retires,  expecting  the  result  of  this  step. 
The  Doge  reads  the  letter,  by  which  he  learns  the 
return  of  Vivaldi,  as  also  his  amorous  transports  and  ex- 
pectations of  future  success. 

The  Doge  concludes  from  these  things  that  Vivaldi  is 
the  chief  of  the  conspiracy  forming  against  the  state.  He 
is  enraged  at  his  passion  for  his  daughter.  He  sends  for 
her.  She  enters ;  he  orders  her  to  disclose  to  him  the 
designs  of  her  lover.  She  perceives  the  agitation  of  her 
father,  and  is  alarmed  for  what  may  be  the  cause  of  it. 
He  shows  her  Vivaldi's  letter,  at  which  she  is  eonfiised. 
He  asks  her  who  delivered  it  to  her.^  She  hesitates  to 
answer.     He  asks  if  Vivaldi  is  in  Venice  ?    She  replies  in 
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the  affirmative,  and  tliat  she  has  not  seen  him.  Her  father 
upbraids  her  with  her  fondness  for  an  exile,  a  traitor. 
She  weeps.  He  is  enraged  at  her  unworthy  attacliment. 
She  rephes  with  firmness  to  his  reproaches,  that  her 
hushund  is  no  traitor,  that  he  is  traduced,  and  that  ehc 
never  would  have  united  herself  with  one  capable  of  such 
actions.  The  Doge  is  filled  with  astonishment  on  learn- 
ing that  his  daughter  is  married.  He  is  informed  that 
his  deceased  wife  had  Vivaldi  secretly  united  to  his 
daughter.  He  is  enraged.  Rosamond  invokes  the  spirit 
of  her  mother,  and  informs  her  father  that  Ortana  is  the 
author  of  the  condemnation  of  her  husband,  and  that 
Vivaldi's  innocence  will  soon  appear.  The  Doge  orders 
her  to  renounce  her  attaclunent.  She  refuses.  He 
threatens  Vivaldi's  destruction.  She  begs  him  to  revoke  hia 
decision,  but  he  refuses,  becomes  enraged,  and  execrates 
his  daughter,  who  falls  into  a  swoon.  The  Doge  sends  for 
the  Spanish  general — he  appears,  and  sees  his  wife  on 
the  ground,  he  runs  to  her,  raises  lier,  and  places  her  on 
a  chair.  The  Doge  tells  him  that  he  must  perform  a 
great  service  for  the  state,  by  bringing  the  culprit  Vivaldi 
to  justice ;  that  he  is  returned  to  Venice,  and  is  preparing 
to  subvert  the  government.  He  shows  him  the  letter. 
Vivaldi  (Fernando)  promises  obedience.  Rosamond  re- 
covers her  senses,  and  shudders  with  horror.  The  Doge 
exacts  an  oath  from  Fernando.  Rosamond  attempts  to 
oppose  this.  Fernando  swears  coolly  to  give  up  the 
culprit.  Rosamond  testifies  her  abhorrence.  The  Doge 
is  satisfied,  and  retires,  repulsing  Rosatnoml,  who  en- 
deavours to  address  him.  Fernando  prepares  to  depart, 
he  is  brought  back  by  Rosamond.  This  action  fills  Fer- 
7iando  wiih  dismay,  lest  be  should  be  discovered.  Rosa- 
mond informs  liim  that  to  be  the  accessary  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  aa  unfortunate  accused  person  is   unworthy   a 
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hero.  Fernando  tries  to  avoid  the  gaze  ofliis  wife.  He 
says  that  he  must  serve  the  state,  and  that  Vivaldi  has 
betrayed  it.  Rosamond  replies  that  his  assertion  is  false, 
and  wishes  destruction  to  the  accusers  of  her  husband. 
He  pretends  to  laugh  at  her  anger.  She  wrings  her 
hands  with  vexation,  reflecting  on  her  own  inability  to 
avenge  herself.  Fvmandn  advises  her  to  forget  llvaMi, 
as  he  is  the  cause  of  her  trouble,  but  she  vows  never  to 
cease  loving  him.  She  then,  recovering  from  her  emo- 
tions, begs  Fernando  not  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Doge, 
by  acce<Iing  to  the  death  of  an  innocent  person,  but  rather 
to  ennoble  himself  by  a  glorious  action.  She  throws 
herself  at  his  knees  ;  her  tears,  her  entreaties,  her  grief, 
are  too  much  for  the  resolution  of  flvafdi.  He  discovers 
hmiBelf.  Slie  is  struck  motionless  with  amazement.  She 
runs  to  him,  embraces  him,  and  is  about  to  give  vent  to 
her  agitated  feelings  by  her  voice,  but  is  restrained  by 
the  significant  order  of  Vivatdi,  to  be  silent.  A/fieri  sur- 
prises them.  This  is  a  joyful  moment  for  nil  three.  A/fieri 
tells  them  that  the  (He  given  in  honour  of  Rosamond's 
birth  is  about  to  commence,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but 
the  presence  of  Rosamond.  Vivaldi  hastens  to  execute 
his  projects,  from  which  he  anticipates  a  favourable 
result.  He  bids  her  tenderly  adieu.  An  attendant  from 
the  Doge  comes  to  conduct  Rosamond  to  the  ff  tc ;  and 
all  retire. 
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Delightful  gardens  of  the  Doge ,-   grand  iUttminailoii; 
every  thing  is  prepared  for  a  magnijicent  fete ; 
canal  appears  in  the  distance. 


Gondolas  are  seen  arriving  on  the  canal  elegantly  deco- 
rated and  filled  with  masks  of  ever;  kind,  who  land  and 
execute  various  dances.  The  Doge,  Rosamond,  and  train, 
Alfieri,  Senators,  Venetian  ladies,  Venetian  noblemen, 
&c.,  arrive  to  preside  over  and  enjoy  the  festival.  Grand 
Divertissement,  executed  by  the  noblemen  of  the  court, 
the  masks,  gondoliers  and  moors.  During  the  feaet  a  man 
in  a  domino  approaches  the  Doge  with  a  mysterious  air, 
and  informs  him  that  some  one,  unobserved,  demands 
a  private  interview  with  him.  He  then  disappears  in  the 
crowd.  The  Doge,  at^er  the  dancing  has  continued  for  a 
short  time  longer,  makes  signs  for  all  to  retire.  Every  one 
withdraws,  and  he  remains  alone.  He  ruminates  on  the 
recent  occurrence,  and  considers  whether  it  may  not  be 
some  advice  for  the  good  of  the  state.  He  is  wrapped  in 
deep  meditation.  Orsano  appears  in  the  distance,  dis- 
guised as  a  Spanish  soldier,  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
guards.  Both  watch  whether  any  one  is  observing  them. 
The  masked  stranger  presents  himself  to  the  Doge,  who 
asks  him  what  he  has  to  communicate  to  him.  He  gives 
him  a  paper  and  disappears.  The  Doge  opens  the  paper 
and  reads  the  names  of  Fernando  and  Vivaldi  impeached 
as  the  chief  conspirators.  Every  thing  seems  to  justify 
this  accusation.  Terror  renders  him  motionless.  When 
he  recovers  himself  he  sees  that  every  thing  confirms  this 
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intimation.  He  is  preparing  to  give  lils  orders,  when  on 
a  sudden,  as  he  is  going  out,  the  agent  of  Orsa/to  darts 
upon  him,  and  13  about  to  assassinate  him,  but  Oraano 
rushes  forward,  and,  turning  the  blow  aside,  pretends  to 
save  his  life.  He  then  begs  him  to  mark  the  Spanish  dress 
of  the  assassin,  who  retreats  with  precipitation.  The 
Doge  thanks  Orsano,  and  shows  him  the  letter  which  he 
has  just  received ;  Orsano,  exulting,  enters  into  ihe  Doge's 
sentiments,  that  Vicaldi  is  the  chief  conspirator  against 
the  state.  The  Doge  sends  for  Fernando.  Hia  absence, 
as  he  is  employed  in  executing  his  plans,  coniirmE  the 
suspicions  of  the  Doge.  He  gives  his  orders  to  Orsano. 
Some  noblemen  and  conspirators  enter.  The  Doge 
summons  them  to  the  grand  council  called  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  present  danger. 


Grand  Council  Hall;  a  throne  0 
tpectators. 


IJie  lefl  of  the 


Orsano  arrives,  he  meditates  on  the  decisive  moment  to 
effect  his  projects.  The  Doge  and  vi//?m  appear.  Alfieri 
informs  the  Doge  that  Fernando  wishes  to  vindicate  him- 
self from  the  charge  brought  against  him.  Orsano 
opposes  it.  At  length,  after  some  debate,  in  which  the 
disposition  oi  Orsano  is  plainly  manifested,  as  well  as 
that  of  Alfieri,  the  Doge  agrees  to  hear  Fernando  in  open 
senate. 

Vivaldi  enters.     Just  as  he  is  about  to  commence  his 
defence  Rosamond  enters.     A  movement  of  general  aur- 
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prise  ia  excited.  Rosamond  undertakes  ficaldi'a  de- 
fence, proves  his  innocence,  shows  the  injustice  of  his 
judges,  and  declures  that  she  is  the  wife  of  the  exiled 
unfurtunate. 

The  whole  court  is  seized  with  amazement.  The 
situation  of  VhaltU  and  Alfieri  now  becomes  critical. 
The  Doge  and  Orsano  are  enraged.  Vivaldi  displays  a 
noble  pride  against Iiis  accusers.  RosamondYiaiS  recourse 
to  entreaties.  Orsano  storms,  and  the  Doge  causes  fi- 
taldi  to  be  arrested.  I'ivaldi  and  Rosamond  bid  each 
other  adieu.  Vivaldi  is  hurried  away  by  the  guards,  but 
03  he  is  departing  a  ray  of  hope  beams  across  his  soul, 
which  rekindles  his  courage.  Rosamond  wishes  to  fol- 
low him,  but  her  father  orders  her  to  be  conducted  to 
another  spot.  She  refuses  to  quit  the  hall,  and  desires 
to  be  heard  by  the  senate.  During  this  scene  Alfieri 
departs  unperceived,  and  prepares  to  put  in  execution  his 
project  for  saving  the  life  of  his  friend.  The  Doge  and 
Orsano  try  to  persuade  Rosamond  to  quit  the  spot,  hut 
she  declares  her  determination  to  remain  tilt  death,  or  till 
she  has  procured  the  pardon  of  her  husband. 

The  door  of  the  hall  is  opened,  the  senators,  among 
whom  are  some  conspirators,  enter  in  gradation,  and 
place  themselves  on  their  respective  seats.  Orsano,  at 
the  head  of  the  conspirators,  occupies  all  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  stage.  The  Doge  places  Iiimself  on  the 
throne.  Rosamond  stands  in  tlie  midst,  with  a  firm  coun- 
tenance and  a  tranquil  air.  Two  senators  are  at  a  table 
below  the  throne  of  the  Doge. 

The  Doge  informs  the  senate  thai  Vivaldi,  under 
the  name  of  General  Fernando  is  at  Venice,  that  he  has 
discovered  the  secrets  of  the  state,  and  that  he  is  even 
chief  of  the  conspiraoy  with  which  they  are  threatened. 
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He  adds,  that  the  culprit  is  aireated,  and  that  he  is 
waiting  the  decision  of  the  council.  Orsano  and  several 
other  senators  condemn  him  to  death.  Itosumond  af- 
firms that  there  is  another  criminal  to  punish,  which  is 
herself,  who  is  the  accomplice  of  her  husband.  General 
surprise !  She  contradicts  her  statement  of  the  cause  of 
VivaldPs  return,  and  owns  her  share  in  all  his  projects, 
and  that  she  entertains  the  same  sentiments.  Her  father 
endeavours  to  excuse  her  to  the  senators.  An  officer 
runs  in  and  informs  the  senate  that  Vtcaldi  has  just  been 
forcibly  rescued  by  a  senator.  Rosamond  throws  herself 
on  her  knees  and  expresses  her  joy.  A  general  murmur 
is  excited  through  the  assembly  to  know  the  chief  of  the 
faction.  Alfieri  appears.  Another  movement  of  sur- 
prise is  excited.  The  friend  of  Vivaldi  justifies  himself 
by  stating  the  virtues  of  the  latter,  the  injustice  of  his 
arrest,  and  his  wish  to  avoid  committing  a  crime  in  the 
senate.  Rosamond  returns  him  her  acknowledgments. 
The  Doge  threatens  Alfieri  with  his  ajiger,  orders  him 
to  be  seized  ;  and  obliges  them  both  to  retire.  A 
loud  noise  is  now  heard,  and  Vivaldi,  in  the  dress  of 
Abelino,  and  followed  by  soldiers  dressed  as  bandits, 
appears.  He  revives  the  courage  of  his  wife  and  friend. 
All  testify  their  surprise,  each  in  his  own  particular 
manner.  Several  senators  on  the  side  of  the  Doge  go 
to  oppose  Vivaldi,  who  takes  possession  of  his  pistols,  and 
threatens  death  to  the  first  who  moves.  He  declares  his 
intention  to  bestow  a  new  chief  on  the  republic,  and 
throws  a  glance  at  Orsano,  who  supports  this  resolve. 
The  Doge  is  amazed  and  alarmed.  Viealtti  names  the 
conspirators,  to  the  indignation  of  the  Doge,  The  sena- 
tors on  the  side  of  Orsano  proclaim  him  Doge,  a  choice 
to  which  those  who  favour  the  cause  of  the  Doge  refuse 
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to  accede.  Orsano  draws  hk  dagger,  the  rest  of  tlie 
conspirators  follow  his  example,  and  dart  forward  against 
the  Doge,  who  presents  his  body  to  receive  their  blows 
with  the  greatest  courage.  Albert  and  Rosamond  protect 
him  by  throwing  themselves  before  him.  fivaldi  etops 
the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators  by  placing  himself 
between  them.  Group.  Vivaldi  having  made  the  Doge 
feel  his  situation,  retires  to  his  soldiers,  applauds  the 
conduct  of  the  conspirators,  which  he  declares  to  be 
worthy  of  reward.  He  turns  to  his  men  and  gives 
them  a  seeming  sign  to  seize  the  Doge,  but  all  on  a 
Budden,  changing  his  design  and  attitude,  he  points  to  the 
conspirators  with  a  majestic  air,  throws  off  his  cap,  his 
cloak,  and  beard,  and  appears  as  yicaldi,  in  the  dress 
which  he  was  supposed  to  wear  before  his  exile.  A 
feeling  of  general  surprise  is  excited.  Group.  The 
conspirators,  being  seized  and  disarmed  by  the  soldiers  of 
Vitaldi,  are  in  the  greatest  consternation.  The  Doge 
and  the  rest  of  the  senate  testify  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment. Rosamond  embraces  lier  husband.  Vivaldi  is 
calm,  and  seems  to  derive  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction 
from  the  action  which  He  has  just  performed.  Rosamond 
recapitulates  the  virtuous  actions  of  Vivaldi  to  the  senate. 
A  general  satisfaction  is  expressed  by  all  parties.  Vi- 
valdi promises  Orsano  his  life  if  he  will  establish  the 
innocence  of  his  father ;  but  on  his  darting  a  contemptu- 
ous look  on  him,  as  well  as  Rosamond,  lie  orders  him  to  be 
conducted  to  execution  ;  and  Orsano  and  the  conspirator* 
are  led  out.  The  Doge  and  the  senators  are  lavish  in 
their  professions  of  gratitude  to  Vivaldi,  and  appear  to  be 
stung  with  deep  regret  for  their  past  injustice.  I'lvaldi 
begs  that  all  may  be  buried  in  profound  oblivion,  and 
requests   that  Rosamond  mny  be  indissolubly   united  to 
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\f  and  that  he  may  be  deemed  the  friend  of  the  repub- 
lic. He  extends  his  hand  to  A^eri  in  token  of  gratitude. 
The  Doge  holds  out  bis  arms  to  him  as  a  signal  of  em- 
brace  ;  Fi^ahU  rushes  into  them,  then  turning  to  Rosa^ 
mond,  he  presses  her  to  his  bosom.  All  the  senators 
rising  participate  in  their  joy,  and  form  around  them  a 
General  Group. 
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NOCTURNAL  ADVENTURES. 
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A  COMIC  BALLET,  IN  TWO  ACTS. 


GHARACTBRS. 


ind  Amtonina^  damghien  ofAharex. 
>M  Pbdroi  in  lave  with  Raalia. 
.  in  love  with  Aniomma. 
ETE|  ladi^i  maid  to  Aharen*  damghien. 
x'AscAL^  the  gardener  J  loves  Martquette^ 
Francisco. 
Don  Florez,  master  of  the  Bolero.     Villagers. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  a  village  in  Spain. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  apartment  in  Alvarez'  house. 

Francisco  and  Mariquettc  are  discovered  preparing  for 
the  departure  of  Z>.  Alvarez;  Francisco   makes  several 
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attempts  to  engage  the  atteution  of  Mariquetie,  whose 
affection  he  endeavours  to  conciliate  ;  the  latter  ridicules 
his  Billy  pretentions,  and  rejects  his  advances.  The 
feelings  of  Francnco  seem  hurt,  and  he  complains  of  such 
cruel  treatment ;  and,  having  finistied  his  work,  he  has- 
tens to  his  master. 

Scene  II. — Antoniita  enters;  she  comes  to  tell  Mari- 
nette a  secret,  provided  she  will  keep  it  so,  and  at  the 
same  time  assist  her  in  certain  projects ;  Mariquetie 
pledges  her  word  and  honour  to  serve  AnloiUna  to  the 
utmost.  The  latter  then  informs  Mariquette,  that  her 
father  being  about  to  leave  home  upon  some  important 
business,  she  intends  to  take  the  advantage  of  his  absence, 
in  order  to  procure  an  interview  with  lier  lover,  and  to 
arrange  their  marriage.  Mariquette  approves  of  the 
plot,  and  promises  every  assistance  in  lier  power.  Anto- 
niita blushes  and  delivers  a  letter  to  the  maid,  addressed 
to  Ignatio,  directing  him  to  be  in  the  garden  ut  dusk. 
Mariquetie  smiles  at  her  young  mistress,  and  readily  un- 
dertakes the  commission ;  the  latter  charging  her  to  say 
nothing  to  Rosnlba,  her  sister. 

Scene  III. — Rosalba  appears,  and  soon  evinces  a  wish 
to  be  alone  ;  not  knowing  how,  otherwise,  to  get  rid  of  An- 
tonina,  she  informs  her  that  Ali-ares,  her  father,  desires  to 
speak  with  her  in  private  ;  Anlonina  retires,  and  as  she  is 
going  casts  a  significant  glance  at  MaTiqtietle,  reminding 
the  latter  of  her  promise. 

Scene  IV. — Rotalba,  after  a  short  reflection,  deter- 
mines to  meet  her  lover  that  evening  in  the  garden, 
during  the  absence  of  her  father.  She  then  gives  Mari- 
quette a  note  addressed  to  Don  Pedro,  appointing  the 
hour;  Mariquette  appears  surprised,  but  instantly  re- 
covering, she  promises  to  procure  the  meeting.  The 
maid  seems  to  admire  the  double  rendezvous,  and  appears 
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prepared  to  play  a  merry  part  in  the  affair.  Rosatba 
withdraws. 

Scene  V. — Pascal,  having  watched  for  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  his  Mariquetle,  appears  at  the  door,  and 
finding  her  alone,  he  advances  towards  her  ;  gestures  of 
niutual  regard  are  immediately  exchanged.  Tlie  wily 
maid  informs  him,  that  us  their  master  is  leaving  home 
for  a  time,  no  restraint  will  then  be  placed  upon  their 
courtship.  Patcal  hears  this  with  delight  ;  and  Mari- 
quelle  directs  him  to  be  in  the  garden  at  evening,  but 
desires  him  to  withdraw  immediately,  lest  he  should  be 
discovered. 

Scene  \l.~Alvarez  enters,  accompanied  by  his  two 
daughters  ;  they  seem  discoursing  upon  the  approaching 
departure,  Alvarez  intimating  that  lie  shall  speedily 
return.  Francisco  enters  and  announces  the  Bolero- 
master. 

Scene  VII. — Don  Florex  enters  vllh  hie  guittar  ;  and 
Alcarez  gives  leave  to  his  daughters  to  take  (heir  lessons, 
intimating  a  wish  to  be  present  during  the  performance. 
Florez  then  gives  Rosalba  and  Antonina  instructions  in 
the  national  dances,  executing  a  Bolero  alternately  with 
each,  and  terminating  the  lesson  with  a  pas  de  Irou. 
Francisco  now  enters  and  informs  his  master  that  every 
thing  is  ready  for  departure;  on  hearing  this,  certain 
signs  of  satisfaction  are  visible  on  the  countenances  of  the 
two  young  ladies.  The  dancing -master  withdraws,  and 
Don  Alvarez,  taking  leave  of  his  daughters,  follows 
Francisco.  Rosalba  and  Antonina,  by  turns,  remind 
Mariquetle  of  the  commission  with  which  she  is  charged, 
and  retire. 
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ACT  II. 


A  view  of  the  front  of  Don  Alvarez'  ftoiwe,  beyond  wkicli 
appears  an  arbour  on  the  Tight  and  another  on  the  left ; 
in  the  centre  stands  a  tree  ;  the  whole  representing  a 
handsome  gardeti,  surrounded  by  a  high  vjall,  in  which 
appears  a  gale. 

Scene  I. — The  gate  is  gently  unclosed,  and  Pascal 
enterS)  looking  cautiously  about ;  he  conies  by  appoint- 
ment ;  his  adored,  however,  does  not  appear,  and  be  waits 
with  anxiety.  A  slight  noise  is  heard  ;  fearing  to  be  dis- 
covered, Pascal  conceals  himself  beliind  the  tree. 

Scene  IL — Mariquetle  leaves  the  house,  and  hastens 
to  the  garden  gate,  expecting  Jgnatio.  Pascal  observes 
her,  and  prepares  to  play  off  a  trick  upon  her ;  she  appears 
anxious  at  the  delay  of  Antonina's  lover ;  upon  remarking 
this  Pascal  supposes  his  mistress  is  inconstant,  and  soon 
betrays  signs  of  jealousy.  He  waits,  however,  to  witness 
the  sequel,  and  climbing  the  tree,  puts  himself  entirely 
out  of  a  probability  of  being  observed. 

Scene  III. — Ignalio  enters,  and  seems  in  some  fear  ; 
but  Mariquelte,  hastening  to  meet  him,  encourages  him 
and  brings  him  forward,  expressing  her  joy  at  his  arrival ; 
Ignaiio  recovers  himself,  and  acknowledges  the  civilities 
of  Mariquelte,  at  which  Pascal,  in  the  tree,  is  observed 
to  be  greatly  agitated.  The  maid  now  flies  to  inform  her 
mistress,  and  to  conduct  her  to  this  extraordinary  inter- 
view, while  the  enamoured  youth  exhibits  all  the  signs  of 
joy  and  gratitude.  Pascal  now  perceives  the  real  state  of 
the  intrigue,  becomes  cool,  and  laughs  at  his  error. 
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Scene  IV. — Marionette  and  Anlotiina  appear,  upon 
wliicli  the  enamoured  pair  express  their  dehght  at  meeting 
each  other,  and  the  merry  maid  congratulates  both. 

Time  growing  short,  however,  for  other  business, 
Mariqwelte  reminds  them  that,  to  avoid  being  discovered, 
they  had  better  conceal  themselves  ;  upon  this  Aniotiina 
directs  her  lover  to  secrete  himself  in  the  arbour  on  the 
left,  telling  him  she  will  return  shortly.  Mariquclle 
having  thus  interrupted  their  discourse,  hastens  away  to 
prepare  for  the  arrival  of  Don  Pedro,  which  she  is  to 
keep  secret  also.  Pascal  appears  to  enjoy  this  unusual 
scene,  and  seems  impatient  to  play  his  part  in  it. 

Scene  \ .—Don  Pedro  arnves.  Pascal  la  once  more  in 
surprise ;  Mariquctte  is  agaui  on  the  spot,  and  runs  to  meet 
Don  Pedro  ;  she  informs  him  that  he  may  espect  soon  to 
see  his  Rosalba;  the  youth  promises  to  reward  her  liand- 
Eomely,  and  conjures  her  not  to  keep  him  in  suspense,  for 
that  he  dies  with  impatience  to  behold  his  beloved. 

Scene  W.~^Pedro  exhibits  all  the  transports  of  warm 
afiection ;  he  lakes  a  small  portrait  of  Rosalba  from  his 
bosom  and  presses  it  to  his  lips,  then  drawing  his  sword, 
swears  an  eternal  fidelity,  and  threatens  with  death  him 
who  should  dare  to  oflend  her.  Ignatio,  wishing  to  know 
the  cause  of  Antonina's  delay,  gently  uncloses  tbe  door  of 
the  arbour  in  which  he  is  wailing,  and  soon  perceives 
the  infuriated  lover ;  struck  with  fear  at  his  menacing 
gestures,  he  immediately  draws  back  and  closes  the 
door. 

Scene  WL^-Rasalba  enters  and  flies  into  the  arms 
of  her  lover,  who  receives  her  on  his  knees,  while  ges- 
tures and  looks  of  the  most  ardent  and  romantic  passion 
are  enc  hanged. 

Scene  VIII. — Mariqueltc  appears  and  intcmiptis  these 
expressions  of  love,  by  informing  Rosalba  that  she  UHi^t 
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return  into  the  house  to  prevent  discovery  ;  the  amorous 
pair  lament  the  sliortness  of  their  interview  ;  but  Mari- 
qtteite  promises  them  soon  to  see  each  other  again.  She 
then  tells  Don  Pedro  that  he  must  conceal  himself  in 
the  arbour  to  the  left.  Night  approaching,  the  stage 
becomes  more  obscure. 

Scene  IX. — A  alight  noise  is  heard  from  the  farther 
part  of  the  stage  ;  it  draws  the  attention  of  Don  Pedro  ,- 
he  searches  to  know  whence  it  proceetled,  and  fearing  to 
be  observed,  he  hastens  to  the  arbour,  but  finds  the  door 
closed ;  after  having  made  several  useless  efforts  to  enter, 
he  turns  to  the  one  opposite,  and  immediately  shuts  him- 
self in.  Pascal,  seated  in  his  leafy  concealment,  laughs 
at  the  adventure  ;  he  now  descends  the  tree,  and  seems 
waiting  with  great  impatience  for  his  mistress.  Ignatio, 
supposing  the  coast  to  be  clear,  again  gently  uncloses  the 
door  of  his  bower,  and  looks  about  narrowly  for  Anloiiina  ,- 
he  seems  prepared  to  go  and  seek  her,  while  Pascal  once 
more  climbs  his  tree.  Pedro,  supposing  he  hears  his 
mistress,  opens  the  door  of  his  retreat ;  he  perceives 
Ignatio,  and  mistakes  him  for  a  rival ;  while  the  Litter, 
struck  with  a  sort  of  panic,  dares  not  stir,  and  Pedro  im- 
mediately desires  to  know  Iiis  name  and  business  ;  but  the 
unfortunate  Ignatio  has  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and 
prepares  for  flight;  Pedro  becomes  impatient,  and  begins 
to  make  use  of  threats,  at  which  Ignatio  takes  to  his 
heels  ;  Pedro  draws  his  sword  and  follows,  while  Ignatio, 
unable  to  proceed  further,  takes  refuge  in  the  arbour 
where  Pedro  had  been  hidden,  and  shuts  the  door  in  the 
face  of  the  latter ;  Pedro  trembles  with  wrath,  but  recol- 
lecting the  cowardice  of  his  antagonist,  he  des]iises  him 
and  becomes  cool.  Obliged  in  turn  to  hide  himself,  he 
enters  the  arbour  in  which  Ignatio  was  concealed. 

Scene  X. — Antontna  enters,  and  seems   agitated   by 
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tear  ;  sbe  b(4ds  a  uper  in  her  lund,  and  hntens  to  give 
[ibertf  to  her  lorer ;  ih«  approaches  the  uboor,  alb, 
and  knocks  at  the  door  ;  Dom  Pedro  appean,  when  tbe 
aSH^ted  girl,  seeing  a  atraoger,  flies  away,  lets  bD 
the  taper,  and  nngm  the  bomc-beD  with  all  ber  strei^di. 

ScEKE  XI. — Roialba  and  Mariqneite  enter  at  the  Doiie, 
the  [alter  searchei  on  aQ  sides  with  her  candle,  to  dis- 
cover the  caiue  of  this  disturbance,  and  at  length  informs 
the  yoang  ladies  she  has  seen  a  thief  concealed  in  the 
garden.  Roialba  guesses  the  real  state  of  the  adven- 
ture, and  attributes  the  fright  of  Aniomina  to  ber  own 
imagination  ;  in  abort,  each  finding  herself  not  in  a  »- 
tuation  that  will  bear  exj^nation,  takes  no  further  notice 
of  the  aflkir,  and  they  are  about  to  retire,  when  the  noise 
of  people  approaching  attracts  their  attention.  They  be* 
come  affrighted,  and  having  listened  a  short  time,  sono 
distingaish  the  voices  of  Dom  Alcarex  and  Francisco  ,■  they 
are  aatonbhed  at  their  unexpected  return.  Theenamoiu^ 
youths  appear  half  discovered  in  their  respeclire  retreats, 
and  seem  greatly  displeased  with  this  new  disappoint- 
ment. Rotalba,  Antonina,  and  tbeir  maid  hasten  into 
tlie  house. 

Scene  XII. — AUarex  and  his  servant  enter;  they  ap- 
pear greatly  disordered,  their  features  exhibiting  marks 
uf  terror  ;  their  iirst  care  seems  to  be  to  secure  the  door  ; 
they  then  falter  and  fall  upon  a  bank  in  the  garden. 
Having  somewhat  recovered,  ihey  examine  every  part  to 
discover  if  there  are  any  traces  of  the  thieves  by  whom 
tliey  fancy  they  have  been  attacked.  It  is  fear  that  has 
induced  them  to  return  without  completing  the  journey. 
They  dare  not  knock  at  the  house,  dreading  lest  the 
noise  might  again  attract  the  robbers,  and  therefore  pre- 
pan:  lo  await  the  opportunity  of  entering  unheard.  They 
evince  great  terror,  and  start  at  every  noise.     Pascal  is 
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nbserved  scarcely  able  to  contain  himself,  and  turning 
from  time  to  time  in  his  nest,  a  slight  noise  follows,  at 
which  the  valiant  master  and  his  man  are  horror-struck, 
staring  at  each  other,  yet  endeavouring  to  take  courage  ; 
not  daring,  however,  to  cast  a  glance  about  them,  though 
a  deep  silence  now  prevails.  Pedro  and  Jgnatio,  believing 
that  now  at  length  all  is  quiet,  advance  slowly  from  their 
concealment ;  they,  however,  soon  perceive  that  the 
father  of  their  mistresses  has  not  lefl  his  position.  At 
this  moment  Francisco  discovers  Ignatio,  he  cannot  credit 
his  eyes,  and  his  terror  becomes  redoubled  ;  he  informs 
his  master,  who  dares  not  behold  the  object  that  creates 
the  alarm,  and  turning  away  bis  eyes,  he  fixes  them  in- 
voluntarily upon  the  arbour  from  whence  Don  Pedro, 
sword  in  hand,  is  just  issuing  to  make  his  escape;  Alvarez 
ia  nearly  sinking  with  dread,  while  both  tlie  lovers  are 
hastening  away  together.  Pascal,  having  placed  himself 
upon  a  branch  too  weak  to  bear  him,  it  breaks  and  he 
falls  near  Alvarez,  with  a  tremendous  crash ;  this  com- 
pletes the  scene  of  confusion,  and  master  and  man  fall 
one  upon  the  other.  The  trio  of  lovers,  taking  advantage 
of  this  tumult,  get  clearly  away,  without  fear  of  being 
called  to  account,  and  they  are  finally  seen  scaling  the 
garden  wall. 

Scene  Xlll. — The  two  young  ladies  and  their  maid, 
alarmed  at  the  noise,  arrive  at  the  scene  with  candles  in 
their  hands ;  upon  seeing  Aharea  and  Francisco,  tbey 
pretend  the  greatest  astonishment ;  the  latter  is  stretched 
on  the  ground  in  an  ecstacy  of  dread.  They,  however, 
exert  themselves  to  restore  Alvarez,  who  still  fancies  he 
is  surrounded  by  robbers.  The  "two  daughters  no*v  ex- 
press their  fears  for  Pedro  and  Ifrnaiio.  A  knock  is 
heard  at  the  garden  gate,  and  soon  after  Don  Pedro  and 
Don  Ignatio  appear  at  the   head  of  a  troop  villagers. 
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Tliey  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  assist  at 
the  extraordinary  events  passing  at  the  house  of  Altarei.  t 
and  having  been  iDibrmed  of  the  particulars,  they  pretend 
that  it  ia  themselves  who  have  put  to  flight  the  robbers, 
and  80  saved  the  life  and  property  of  Alvarez.  The 
stratagem  succeeds,  and  Alvares  expresses  sentiments  of 
the  livehest  gratitude,  and  the  cunning  villagers  re- 
ceive universal  thanks.  Alcares,  recovering  from  bis 
state  of  alarm,  recognizes,  in  Pedro  and  Ignatio,  the  sons 
of  two  old  friende,  which  augments  his  joy,  and  he  is  at 
a  loss  bow  to  reward  their  important  services  in  his  de- 
fence ;  the}'  inform  him  that  he  has  only  to  bestow  on 
them  the  hands  of  his  two  daughters,  for  whom  they 
avow  the  warmest  affection.  Alvarez  appears  somewhat 
disconcerted  at  their  demand,  and  seems  meditating  on 
his  reply,  and  while  he  hesitates,  every  one  gathering 
round  him,  beseech  him  to  return  a  favourable  answer. 
He  then  asks  bis  daughters  if  they  will  consent ;  they 
reply,  that  it  is  no  more  than  their  duty  to  submit  to  his 
will  in  uniting  themselves  to  those  who  have  been  his 
liberators.  Upon  this,  Alvare:  presents  Rosalba  to  Pedro, 
and  Anlonina  to  Ignatio ;  ordering,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  ceremony  should  take  place  immediately.  The  joy 
of  the  lovers  is  now  complete.  Pascal  then  advances, 
leading  Mariquelte ;  he  asks  of  Alvarez  permission  to 
form  a  third  couple,  by  marrying  that  very  efficient  per- 
sonage ;  Alvare*  readily  gives  his  consent.  A  DivertUse- 
tnetit  follows,  in  which  characteristic  dances  express  the 
unusual  gaiety  prevaihng  at  a  triple  union. 
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ZARA. 

A  ROMANTIC  BALLET,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


CHARACTERS. 

Alphonso  Vllly  King  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

Ermangere,  Ms  Queen. 

Zara,  a  beautiful  Moorish  woman. 

Fernando  Garcias  de  Castro,,/^  venerable  tutor  of 

Alphonso. 
M0RICO9  a  Moor,  the  friend  and  confident  of  TUira. 
Alvarez  Fanes,  Chancellor  of  Cosiile. 

Nobles;  Officers  of  State^  and  ladies  of  the  Court;  people 
of  Toledo;  Knights  and  Castilian  soldiers ;  Moors  of 
both  sexes;  BalUadh-es;  Spanish  and  Moorish  young 
men  and  maidens. 

Scene^ — Toledo  J  in  the  time  of  Godefroi  de  Boulogne. 
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TV  tkeatrt  nprestnU  a  hall  m  Ihe  ancient  cattle  of  Fam^t, 
at  tone  dittamct  front  Ihe  centre  of  the  town. 


Faxes  introduces  Ermang^e,  and  his  old  frieod  Gairias; 
be  shows  them  tbeir  neir  abode,  and  promises  them  bis 
most  devoted  services.  Tbe  Queen  and  Gareiaa  express 
their  grs6tude  and  perfect  reliance  on  hb  care.  Fanit 
quits  them,  in  order  to  advance  bis  friendly  projects,  and 
to  eadeavour  lo  bring  back  Alpkomo,  who  has  abandoned 
bis  bride  for  a  Moorish  concubine,  to  a  sense  of  daty  and 
the  path  of  honour  and  propriety. 

Ermangh-e  gazes  at,  and  thinks  of,  the  distant  palace 
of  which  she  was  once  tbe  life  and  ornament;  where  she 
shone  as  a  Queen,  tbe  happy,  beloved  bride  of  her  still 
adored  Alphonto.  He  has  now  deserted  her  for  a  low- 
bom  Moorish  damsel ;  driven  her  from  his  presence,  and 
compelled  her  to  retire  to  Oveja.  Overpowered  by 
these  agonizing  reflections,  she  gives  way  to  tbe  most 
violent  grief;  Garcia*  endeavours  to  console  her  with  a 
prospect  of  future  happiness;  Ermang^re  expresses  bow 
deeply  sensible  she  feels  at  his  attachment  and  solicitude, 
and  that  she  hopes,  before  long,  to  recompense  him  for 
tbe  kindness  he  displays  towards  her,  and  bis  devotion 
to  her  service.  This  ancient  friend  and  servant  of  the 
Queen,  who,  like  his  mistress,  has  been  compelled  to 
quit  the  court,  is  resolved  to  share  in  her  destiny,  and 
swears  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  her  welfare.  Ermangh-e 
sheds  tears  of  mingled  tenderness  and  sorrow. 

Fan^t  arrives ;  he  informs  them  that  the  people,  long  op- 
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pressed  by  the  despotism  of  the  detested  Moorish  concu- 
bine otA/p/ionso,  who  has  contrived  to  take  the  sovereign 
power  into  her  own  bands,  begin  to  murmur,  and  are  on 
the  brink  of  breaking  out  into  open  tumult;  that  they  are 
desirous  of  expelling  Zara  &nd  her  attendant  Moors  from 
the  palace  of  Alphonso's  ancestors,  and  of  reinstating 
Ermangire  in  lier  proper  place — the  throne  of  the  Two 
Spains. 

Ermangbre  and  her  two  faithful  friends  augur  the  most 
happy  results  from  this  welcome  event,  which  seems  to 
further  their  plans,  and  to  hasten  tbe  execution  of  them. 
Fanis  conducts  the  Queen  into  one  of  the  rooms  conti- 
guous to  the  ball,  returns,  and  goes  out,  accompanied  by 
Garcias,  to  ripen  tbe  enterprise  which  they  have  un- 
dertaken. 

T/ie  scene    change*  to   a    magnificent  apartment   in    the 
King's  Palace. 

Zara,  splendidly  attired,  is  seated  near  a  table ;  she 
appears  occupied  with  the  afTairs  of  the  state ;  a  number 
of  courtiers  and  nobles  are  around  her ;  among  whom  are 
also  many  Moors.  Morico  is  in  immediate  attendance  on 
her  person,  to  receive  her  commands.  Zara  gives  papers 
and  documents  to  the  principal  officers  of  state,  enjoin- 
ing them  to  attend  to  their  contents  with  scrupulous 
exactitude.  They  receive  them  with  the  most  profound 
respect,  and  severally  depart. 

The  ambitious  Moorish  woman  hands  a  decree  to 
Morico,  which  contains  ordinances  in  favour  of  her  own 
people ;  and  commands  that  they  may  be  carried  into 
effect  without  delay.  Morico  makes  a  sign  of  strict 
obedience,  and  retires. 

The  sound   of  horns   now   announces  the  return   of 
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A  sudden  noise  from  without  mterrupts  the  fi''te. 
General  surprise !  "  Who,"  imperatively  demandB  Zara, 
"  can  have  (wnctrated  into  this  retreat  ?" — Garcias  boldly 
presentti  hinieelf  to  bcr  Bstontshed  view.  Zara  recovers 
sufficiently  from  her  surprise  to  interrogate  Morico  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  Imnished  Castilian  in  the  gardens 
of  tlie  palitce.  Morico  appears  almost  petrified,  and  ia 
unable  to  make  any  reply.  The  presence  of  his  old  and 
faithful  subject  affiicts  the  King  and  overwhelms  him 
with  confusion.  HiB  venerable  tutor  solicits  pardon  for 
his  boldness,  and  attributes  tliis  breach  of  obedience 
to  devotion  for  his  sovereign'B  fame  and  happiness.  Zara 
can  scarcely  contain  herself — she  burns  to  revenge  this 
enunoui  iatrnsion  of  her  detested  enemy.  The  noble 
Castilian,  inspired  with  the  love  of  his  country  and  its 
King,  and  braving  the  dangers  which  evidently  menace 
bim,  forcibly  depicts  to  Alphoaxo  his  fallen,  inglorious 
situation' — the  neglect  of  his  Royal  duties — his  injustice  to 
a  virtuous  and  sufiFering  wife — and  the  misery  of  his  once 
beloved  and  loving  subjects.  The  freedom  of  his 
language  irritates  the  impetuous  young  monarch.  AC- 
phonso  expresses  his  anger,  and  enjoins  silence  on  the  part 
of  Garcias,  Zara,  foreseeing  the  perils  with  which  fate 
threatens  her,  peremptorily  orders  Garcias  to  retire ; 
the  old  noble  looks  upon  her  with  disdain.  Aliphoitao, 
enraged  at  this  insult  to  hia  mistress,  commands  that 
Garcias  )>e  instantly  seized.  Zara  and  Morico  urge 
him  on  to  a  signal  and  immediate  retribution  for  the 
offence. 

Garcias  remains  unmoved;  his  yenerabie  appearance 
and  bold  deportment  impress  universal  wspect  for  his 
person.  His  age,  his  rank,  his  virtues,  the  services  he 
has  rendered  the  King,  as  well  as  the  personal  attach- 
ment he  feels  towards  him,  endow  the  old  Castilian  with 
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the  privilege  of  speaking  freely,  of  drawing  a  picture  of 
the  blighted  glory  of  his  sovereign — of  his  Queen  lan- 
guishing in  enforced  retirement,  apart  from  the  lord  of 
her  heart— and  of  the  fast-coming  ruin  of  his  whole  king- 
dom. 

Alphonso  is  moved ;  he  seems  to  waver.  Zara  per- 
ceiving this,  and  fearful  of  danger,  meditates  a  scheme  to 
save  herself  from  falling  from  her  "  high  and  palmy 
state," 

Garcias,  encouraged  hy  the  emotion  nhich  Alplioruo 
betrays,  conjures  him  to  abandon  a  woman  who  has  dis- 
honoured and  disgraced  hira  hy  plunging  him  into  the  low- 
est abyss  of  disgraceful  voluptuousness  and  luxurious  plea- 
sures. Alphonso  is  dreadfully  agitated ;  the  veil  is  half 
removed  from  his  "  mind's  eye;"  but^-lie  still  loves — he 
still  adores,  and  is  still  the  slave  of  his  triumphant  mistress. 

Morico  attempts  to  encourage  him,  but  is  quelled  into 
motionless  silence  by  a  single  glance  from  the  eye  of 
Garcias,  who  now  informs  the  King,  as  a  last  resource, 
that  the  people  have  revolted,  and  will  only  be  appeased 
by  the  death  of  Zara! — This  intelligence  falls  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  the  lovers'  hearts  !  Garcias  adds,  that, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  chosen  and  influential  Iriends,  he 
has  hitherto  succeeded  in  curbing  the  popular  tumult; 
but  that,  if  Alphonso  is  desirous  of  insuring  his  own  safety, 
he  must  again  become  a  hero  and  a  king,  and  remove 
Zara  and  her  Moors  from  his  society  and  his  presence. 
He  points  to  a  troop  of  armed  Citizens,  who  have  already 
forced  admittance  to  the  palace  and  are  tumultuotuly 
rushing  onward.  By  a  single  mandatory  gesture  he 
checks  their  further  approach. 

The  amazed  Alphonso  knows  not  how  to  act ;  be  U 
agitated,  undecided,  and  indignant.  The  Moors  betray 
their  fears.     Zara  perceiving  herself  powerless,  at  this 
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momeDt,  ponders  on  plans  of  present  safety  and  future 
vengeance ;  her  wily  imagination  suggests  to  her  a  mode 
of  rescuing  herself  from  the  wrath  of  the  people,  by  feign- 
ing resignation  to  her  fate,  and  ab:indoning  her  state  and 
hopes  for  the  welfare  of  the  King  and  the  satisfaction  of 
his  subjects.  She  implores  the  people's  clemency,  and 
submits  to  a  voluntary  exile. 

Alphongi},  after  having  for  some  time  struggled  with 
himself,  promises  to  dismiss  Zara  and  her  Moors,  and  to 
give  himself  wholly  up  to  the  wishes  of  his  subjects. 
Garcias  ia  supremely  blest.  Alphoiiso  looks  toward 
Zara ;  his  eyes  express,  at  once,  the  agony  he  feels  in 
teai-ing  himself  from  her  bosom,  and  his  solicitude  to 
obtain  her  pardon  for  the  course  he  has  adopted.  She 
conjures  him  to  cast  her  from  his  memory,  and  hereafter 
to  think  only  of  burying  their  loves  in  oblivion  in  the 
minds  of  his  people,  by  noble  and  magnanimous  actions. 
The  resignation  and  courage  of  Zam  touch  the  monarch's 
heart.  By  her  countenance  and  gestures,  she  expresses 
all  that  a  paaaionately-adoring  woman  feels,  who  sacri- 
fices herself  to  the  happiness  of  her  lover.  She  retires, 
consoling  herself,  for  her  present  disgrace,  with  the  hope 
that  her  glory  will  not  be  long  obscured.  Morivo  ac- 
companies her,  followed  by  the  Moors  and  several  guards. 
Alphonso  endeavours  to  conquer  his  feelings,  and  to  con- 
ceal, from  those  who  behold  him,  the  grief  that  this  unex- 
pected separation  has  created  in  his  heart. 

Garcias  makes  a  sign,  and  his  noble  Castilian  friends 
appear,  with  Fan^s  at  the  head.  They  express  their 
wishes  to  Alpbonio.  Garcias  acquaints  them  that  their 
monarch  is  willing  to  satisfy  their  desires.  A  general 
expression  of  loyalty  and  exultation!  All  throw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  before  Alfihonxo,  who,  affected 
by  this  interesting  sight,  swears  to  sacri&ce  every  thing 
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to  satisfy  his  faithful  subjecta.  He  retires,  accompanied 
by  Garcias,  amid  the  blessings  of  hia  people,  who  rejoice 
at  his  return  to  the  path  of  honour,  and  look  with  con- 
fidence for  happy  days  to  come. 


The  Kin^t  presence  chamber. 


Alpuonxo,  in  his  royal  robes,  eiitcrS)  followed  by  his 
court.  He  seats  himself  on  the  throne,  and  all  around 
wait  for  his  commands.  He  prepares  to  seize  the  occa- 
sion of  having  an  interview  with  Ermattgh-e,  when  Mo- 
rico  appears  and  solicits  permission  to  communicate  to 
the  monarch  a  secret  of  importance.  Garcias  exhibits 
some  suspicions  as  lo  the  proceedings  of  the  perfidious 
follower  of  Zeira.  The  image  of  the  Moorish  woman  is 
too  powerful  in  the  King's  heart  to  prevent  him  front 
listening  to  Morico's  communication  ;  he  consents  to  hear 
what  the  Moor  has  to  say,  and  dismiases  his  courtiers  and 
attendants. 

Marico  now  acquaints  hun  that  Zma  supplicates  per- 
mission to  see  him  before  her  departure,  as  the  last 
favour  she  ahnll  ever  ask  him.  Alphonsn  hesitates, 
wavers,  and  would  fain  refuse,  but  cannot.  He  yields ; 
his  passion  so  blinding  him  that  be  does  not  foresee  the 
probable  result  of  so  dangerous  an  interview,  Morico  is 
overjoyed  at  his  success,  and  flies  tu  his  mistress,  whom, 
in  a  few  moments,  he  brings  back  wilh  him. 

Zara,  negligently  attired  and  with  her  hair  in  disorder, 
appears ;  she  advances  slowly  towards  the  King.  Her 
countenance  and  manner  evince  the  most  bitLcr  afBiction. 
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Alphonso  receives  lier  without  moving  from  his  place,  and 
affects  an  indifference  which  he  does  not  feel.  The  wily 
Zara  is  not  deceived  by  his  assumed  looks  of  cold  dig- 
nity, although  she  feigns  to  believe  that  they  are  real. 
Tears  stream  down  her  cheeks,  she  confesses  that  she  is 
guilty,  but  lo  Love  alone  is  her  crime  to  be  imputed,  and 
ahe  implores  him  to  pardon  her.  She  expresses  her 
remorse  at  having  brought  her  King  into  difficulties,  and 
her  sorrow  and  despair  at  being  abandoned  by  him. 

Alphonso  becomes  agitated  ;  he  would  fain  draw  a  veil 
over  the  past ;  their  final  separation  is  the  first  step  im- 
posed on  him  by  duty  towards  rendering  his  people 
happy  ;  the  public  welfare  imperatively  demands  the 
sacrifice  of  their  mutual  passion.  Zara  complains  to 
heaven  of  the  rigour  of  her  fate ;  she  expresses  what 
grief  the  loss  of  her  lover's  heart  occasions  her ;  she  is 
rejected  and  almost  banished  by  him  who  so  lately  raised 
her  to  the  honours  of  a  diadem.  She  assails  him  with 
the  most  tender  reproaches,  reminds  him  of  his  love  and 
his  vowa  of  constancy,  Alphonso,  with  difficulty,  bears 
up  against  her  touching  expressions,  and  tears  escape 
from  his  eye-hds.  His  emotion  does  not  pass  unper- 
ceived  by  Zara  and  Morico,  who  now  see  that  their 
triumph  ia  almost  certain.  They  mutually  assail  him — 
the  one  by  expressing  the  most  violent  grief,  and  the 
other  by  her  tears  and  her  prayers.  Thus  the  defeat  of 
Alphonso's  virtuous  resolution  is  hastened.  Zara  threat- 
ens to  put  herself  to  death  ;  he  shudders  at  the  thought  ; 
she  seizes  a  poniard  ;  he  wrests  it  from  her,  and,  unable 
longer  to  resist  the  impulse  of  his  heart,  he  says  that  he 
still  loves  her.  Zara,  unobserved  by  the  King,  expresses 
her  joy  at  the  prospect  of  once  again  commanding  as  a 
Queen ;  she  throws  herself  at  Alpfionso's  feet,  and  covers 
his   hand   with  kisses.      He   endeavours  to    avoid   her 
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L-aressea;  but  he,  nevertheleas,  feels  utl  his  former  affec- 
tion for  her  returning,  and  is  on  the  brink  of  becoming 
a  victim  to  the  magic  influence  of  her  charms.  Zara 
grows  more  energetic  and  passionate  in  her  appeal ;  she 
reproaches  him  with  his  cruelty,  which  is  about  to  drive 
her  to  despair  and  death.  She  aSects  to  retire,  but  the 
King  stops  her  for  a  moment  by  an  affectionate  gesture- 
She  appears  resolved  to  die,  and  will  not  listen  to  his  en- 
treaties to  live  ;  she  makes  another  motion  to  rush  out, 
when  the  King  hastens  towards  her,  and  almost  on  his 
knees  conjures  her  not  to  fly  from  him.  Joy  returns  to 
the  bosom  of  Zara  at  this  sight,  and  Morico  expresses  hia 
rapture  at  the  smiling  prospect  of  a  re-union  between 
Alphonao  and  his  mistress.  The  fascinated  King  at  length 
expresses  his  determination  that  Zara  shall  be  united  to 
and  reign  with  him  !  He  gives  orders  to  Morico,  who 
hurries  to  execute  them.  Zara  expresses  the  excess  of 
her  happiness,  and  vows  to  live  and,  if  necessary,  to  die 
for  her  King.  A/jj/io/iso  informs  her  that  his  friends  have 
calmed  the  irritated  people,  and  they  have  now  nothing 
to  fear  from  popular  clamour.  He  places  the  ambitious 
Zara  on  the  throne,  and  shares  it  with  her, 

Morico,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  hia  friends  and  a  few 
courtiers,  appears,  and  all  render  homage  to  Zara.  The 
re-union  of  the  lovers  is  celebrated  by  a  splendid  f<^te,  in 
the  progress  of  which,  Zara  orders  Morico  to  keep  a 
strict  watch  upon  their  enemies,  and  to  take  all  necessary 
precautions  for  her  future  safety.  She  instructs  him  also 
to  compel  Fan^s  to  quit  the  court,  and  to  secure  the  per- 
son of  their  greatest  foe,  the  venerable  Garctas.  Morico 
testifies  his  satisfaction  at  the  idea  of  revenging  himself, 
and  departs  unperceived. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  DtBertissemcnt,  Alphonto  and 
Zarn  retire,  followed  by  their  suite. 
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The  theatre  rejyresenls  an  aniwuTy  in  the  castle  of 
Fanes. 


Ermangere  is  discovered  seated  near  a  table,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  pondering  on  her  destiny.  *  Fanks  enters 
hastily,  and  his  agitation  is  a  new  source  of  alarm  to  the 
unfortunate  wife  of  Alphonso.  She  interrogates,  and 
earnestly  presses  him  to  answer  her  questions.  He  at 
length  acquaints  her  that  the  King  has  again  taken  the 
Moorish  woman  to  his  arms  ;  that  he  has  placed  her  on 
the  throne,  and  once  more  become  her  vassal — the  slave 
of  her  caprice.  Me  adds,  that  he  liimself  is  banished, 
and  that  Garcias  is  groaning  in  fetters  ;  that  the  people, 
however,  enraged  at  this  sudden  revolution  in  the  King's 
sentiments,  have  again  risen;  and,  led  by  several  high- 
spirited  Castilians,  have  determined  on  putting  an  end  to 
the  odious  tyranny  of  the  Moorish  concubine. 

This  last  intelligence  inspires  Ermaagkre  with  hope, 
and  her  depressed  spirits  become  a  little  elevated  ;  Fanks 
now  acquaints  her  that  her  valiant  friends  will  soon  ap- 
pear at  his  castle,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  marching  against  those  enemies  which  the  State 
fosters  in  its  bosom — the  Moorish  followers  and  &iends 
of  Zara. 

Arms  of  different  descriptiona  are  brought  in  and  ar- 
ranged in  fa sceaux ;  soon  after  the  discontented  troop 
and  their  noble  leaders  arrive.  Some  of  them  are  dis- 
guised as  peasants,  others  as  pilgrims,  and  the  remainder, 
in  order  more  effectually  to  deceive  their  enemies,  have 
assumed  the  costiune  of  the  Moors.     They  all  seem  anxi- 
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ous  for  the  fray.  Fan&s  presents  tlieir  chiefs  to  Erntan- 
gire ;  tliey  show  her  every  possible  token  of  respect,  loy- 
alty, and  devotion,  and  pledge  themselves  to  shed  their 
blood,  if  necessary,  for  her  and  their  country. 

Ermanghre  exhibits  tlie  most  lively  gratitude  for  their 
devotion  to  her  cause,  aod  blesses  the  banner  which  ib 
to  lead  them  against  her  enemies.  The  signal  of  depar- 
ture from  the  tocsin  is  heard,  and  the  whole  troop  dis- 
appears, while  Emiang^re,  confidently  reposing  on  the 
justice    of   heaven,  retires,    attended    by   her    faithful 


The  theatre  reprcseiits  a  magnificent  pavitioit ;  a  garden  is 
sfen  through  the  back  entrance,  adorned  wil/t  statues, 
/ountaias,  grottoes,  Ifc. 

Ae?honso  is  discovered  by  the  side  of  Zara,  who  is  de- 
hcately  touching  a  lyre,  and  eeems  to  be  describing  her 
passion  for  the  King.  Intoxicated  with  the  charms  of 
this  seducing  syren,  the  monarch  expresses  his  love  and 
the  happiness  he  feels  in  her  society.  Zara  smiles  com- 
placently upon  her  royal  slave.  A  troop  of  BalUadbres, 
by  their  exquisite  dances,  contribute  to  the  voluptuous- 
ness of  the  scene. 

A  distant  noise  of  arms  is  heard,  accompanied  with 
cries  of  alarm  from  all  sides,  which  fill  the  breasts  of  those 
in  attendance  with  such  terror  that  each  thinks  only  of 
insuring  his  own  personal  safety.  Alphonso  and  Zara 
dread  some  serious  calamity.  Morico  rushes  in,  in 
evident  dismay,  to  announce  the  revolt  of  the  people  and 
the  army.     AU  the  citizens  have  taken  up  arms.     The 
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chief  CastitianB  have  assumed  absolute  authority,  routed 
the  Moors,  and  imperatively  demand  the  appearance  of 
Alphonso  and  the  death  of  Zara.  Consternation  and  des- 
pair of  the  two  lovers  1 

Time  presses,  and  compels  them  to  adopt  some  resolu- 
tion without  delay.  Alphonso  seizes  a  sword,  and  seems 
to  hope  that  his  presence  will  be  sufficient  to  calm  the 
tumult.  Zara  foresees  that  her  ruin  is  certain — terror 
seizes  upon  her  soul— hope  abandons  her  heart.  At- 
phonao  is  dreadfully  troubled  to  behold  her  in  this  state, 
but  every  moment  is  precious  ;  he  presses  her  with 
transport  to  his  bosom,  and  flies  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
rebellion,  and  to  save  the  object  of  his  love.  Morico  also 
departs,  to  assemble  the  Moors  again,  and,  with  them  and 
the  other  dependants  of  Zara,  to  oppose  the  revolted 
Spaniards.  Zara,  after  imploring  the  succour  of  those 
who  surround  her,  hastens,  accompanied  by  her  suite,  to  a 
place  of  shelter  from  the  popular  rage, 

The  scene  changes  to  one  of  the  court»  of  the  Palace  ,■  tAc 
city  is  seen  in  the  distance. 

Several  Moors,  pursued  by  Castilians,  cross  the  scene ; 
a  general  combat  between  the  people  and  the  partisans  of 
Zara  ensues,  in  which  the  latter  arc  defeated  and  driven 
off;  the  theatre  is  left  for  a  moment  unoccupied,  until 
the  noise  of  tlie  unequal  conflict  between  the  pursued 
and  the  pursuing  dies  away. 

Zara  enters  alone ;  her  whole  appearance  is  indicative 
of  terror  and  despair.  She  hastily  traverses  the  scene 
without  knowing  where  to  direct  her  steps.  Her  very 
dependants  have  now  abandoned  her;  she  is  deserted 
"  by  those  her  former  bounty  fed;"  she  has  become  the 
object  of  general  execration,  and  all  accuse  her  of  the 
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evils  they  have  endured.  The  utter  solitude  and  horrid 
Kilcncc  which  reign  around  are  more  dreadful  to  her 
than  the  noise  of  arms,  the  shouts  of  the  victor  and  the 
cries  of  the  van<)uished.  She  dreads  the  fury  of  the 
Castilians,  and  works  herself  to  the  brink  of  madness  at 
the  idea  of  falling  by  their  hands,  without  revenge. 
She  calls  upon  heaven  for  immediate  death ;  and  exclaims 
against  fate,  for  having  raised  her  from  a  lowly  state  to 
the  summit  of  glory,  only  to  precipitate  her  in  an  instant 
to  the  abyss  of  woe  and  wrelcbedness.  In  her  fury  she 
becomes  odious  to  herself.  The  shouts  of  approaching 
citizens  and  a  confused  noise  of  arms  announces  to  her 
that  her  last  hour  is  arrived.  She  awaits  the  coming  of 
her  enemies  with  an  intrepidity  which  is  the  consequence 
of  despair.  A  small  number  of  Castilians  who  are  in 
search  of  Zara  appear;  they  seize  her,  and,  raising  their 
ewords,  are  about  to  pul  an  end  to  her  hated  existence  j 
but  suddenly  withholding  their  arms,  they  seem  reluctant 
to  stain  their  swords  with  the  blood  of  a  woman,  even 
though  guilty  ns  Zara.  Fanhs  arrives;  he  approves  of 
their  forbearance,  and  orders  Zara  to  be  seized  and  led 
to  her  fate.  Zara  for  a  moment  eludes  her  enemies, 
snatches  a  poniard  from  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  stabs 
herself  to  the  heart,  and  is  borne  off  expiring. 

Morico,  with  a  number  of  Moors  who  have  been  made 
prisoners,  follow  Fanba  in  expectation  of  having  their  fates 
decided.  They  are  condemned  to  banishment,  and  guards 
lead  them  oif  after  the  body  of  Zara  has  been  removed. 

Alphonso  appears,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  the  chiefs 
of  the  army  and  people ;  he  leads  Ermattgire  forward,  and 
the  Castilian  knights  do  homage  to  the  Queen.  The 
people  crowd  in,  and  testify  their  joy  at  this  happy  re- 
union. Alphonso  throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  Ermang^re ; 
he  expresses  his  repentance,  and  the  excess  of  his  grief 
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at  having  given  himself  up  to  a  fatal  passion  which  must 
soon  have  brought  down  ruin  on  his  head.  Tears  of  ten- 
derness flow  from  the  eyes  oiErmanghre;  she  forgets  the 
past  in  the  present  scene  of  happiness.  Alphonso  vows 
the  most  constant  attachment  to  her,  and  promises  his 
people  to  devote  his  life  to  their  welfare.  GarcuMj  the 
victim  of  Zara^  is  brought  in  fettered.  His  appearance 
produces  a  general  movement  of  indignation;  Alphonso 
presses  him  to  his  bosom,  and  testifies  the  gratitude  he 
feels  to  his  old  friend  for  his  devotion  to  the  Queen. 
General  acclamations  :  joy  reigns  in  every  heart,  and  the 
curtain  falls  upon  a  brilliant  and  interesting  Tableau. 
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AN  ENCYCLICAL  OR  HISTORICAL  BALLET. 


Among  the  ancients  thoae  poems  were  caUed  cyclical  m 
encyclical  which  contaiued  the  general  history  of  a  man 
or  a  country.  Wishing  to  make  an  attempt  to  preserve 
this  species  of  composition  in  the  Ballet,  we  have  given 
the  following  argument.  It  will,  accordingly,  be  seen,  that 
we  do  not  pretend  to  relate  the  entire  history  of  the  life 
of  Cyrus  in  a  single  representation,  but  only  the  principal 
and  most  remarkable  passages,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  be  subjected  to  observe  strictly  the  laws  of  unity. 
In  the  mean  time,  such  a  natural  succession  may  be  pre- 
served in  describing  the  events  of  many  years,  that  any 
appearance  of  interval  will  be  imperceptible.  Our  Bal- 
lets of  Aphrodila,  fifaldi,  and  Dudley  may  be  regarded 
as  compositions  of  this  class.  In  the  following  specimen 
it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  embody  the  idea  any 
farther  than  the  argument. 
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CHARACTERS. 

Cyrus,  «on  of  Cambyses^  King  of  Persia^  assuming  the 

name  of  Artamenes. 
Cyaxares,  King  of  Cappadoeia  and  Galaiia. 
Mandane,  daugkter  of  Cyaxares. 
Aribbs,  confidant  of  Cyrus. 
Marticia,  Mandane^s  toaiting-maid. 
The  King  of  Pontus  and  Bythinia. 
The  Son  of  Nitocris,  Queen  qf  Assyria. 
Philodaspes^  a  Prince. 
Magi. 

The  ecem  Uee  ai  Symope. 


epitome. 

Cyrus  is  obliged  to  quit  the  court  of  Cambyses  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of 
his  graudfather,  Astyages.  The  latter  has  been  warned  by  an  oracle 
that  the  above  prince  will  become  the  most  powerful  monarch  on 
earth.  Cyrus,  travelling  in  disguise,  arrives  at  the  court  of  his  uncle, 
Cyaxares,  with  the  daughter  of  whom,  Mandaney  he  becomes  ena- 
moured. Cyaxares  is  about  to  undertake  a  war,  and,  in  order  to  ren- 
der his  arms  victorious,  he  prochiims  a  sacrifice  to  the  God  Mars, 
and  upon  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  Cyrta  tenders  his  services.  The 
offer  is  accepted,  and  the  young  prince  is  appointed  to  a  military 
command.  Cyrus  displays  the  most  exalted  valour,  saves  the  King's 
life,  and  is  loaded  with  honours  and  gratitude.  Mandane  pays  par- 
ticular attention  to  her  father*s  preserver,  and  Cyrus  is  in  expectation 
of  the  happiest  result.  The  King  now  desires  to  know  who  he  is, 
but  the  prince  entreats  to  be  excused  a  declaration  of  his  birth.  A 
rival  prince,  named  Philodaspcs,  appears,  and  challenges  Cyrus  to 
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•iogle  combai.  Cyru*  vaoqabhes  hU  anlagoDist,  but  nobly  refuMS 
to  take  bis  life.  Maadane  beholds  the  young  hero  iritb  sucb  Tiuble 
maAi  of  delif[ht,  thai  the  litler  makes  a  confession  of  bis  putioD, 
and  is  most  favourably  received.  Cyru*  having  departed  to  Mire  in 
the  wars  of  Cymara,  a  report  is  soon  spread  that  he  has  met  with 
bis  death,  and  Mandane  is  plunged  into  the  deepest  despair.  At  the 
very  instant  that  funeral  rites  are  about  to  be  perfonned  iobonoDr  of 
Ct/ru*,  be  returns,  and  mourning  is  changed  into  joy.  Portly  after 
this,  the  youug  prince  discovers  a  plot  oT  Pkiloda^iet  to  cany  off 
Maadane,  He  rescues  that  princess,  and  is  again  rewarded  and 
honoured.  He  at  length  discovers  his  real  rank  to  MiatdaM,  and 
unrestrained  proofs  of  affection  are  exchanged.  Cyaxart*,  onder- 
standing  the  connexion  that  subsists  between  his  daughter  and  Cyia, 
becomes  highly  incensed  at  her,  and  commands  Cgna  to  be  arretted. 
The  chiefs  of  the  army  immediately  beg  for  the  life  of  the  young 
bero,  but  in  vain,  he  is  condemned  to  suffer  death.  Upon  this,  AfiUt 
declares  the  name  and  birth  o!  Cyna,  The  latter  then  displays  tb« 
greatness  of  bU  soul  in  pardoning  his  enemies.  Finally,  tbe  marriage 
of  Cyr-ut  and  Mandane  is  celebrated  without  intemiptioD,  and  iut 
bom^e  is  paid  to  the  exalted  character  of  the  Peiwan  prince. 
Having  defeated  the  enemiei  of  CyoKTM,  he  is  regarded  ai  his 
liberator;  and  being  afterwards  put  in  possession  of  a  univMnl 
monarchy,  the  predictions  of  the  oracle  are  completdy  fulftlM. 
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THE  SORCERESS  AND  THE  TROUBADOUR. 

A  FAIRY  BALLET,  IN  FOUR  ACT^. 


CHARACTERS.  ;• 

Aldeoonde,  a  wicked  Sorceress. 

Alidor,  a  young  Troubadour. 

Silvia,  a  young  Shepherdess. 

EuFROsiNE,  a  benignant  Fairy.  ' 

Aridel,  a  Spirit  attending  on  Eiffrosine. 

Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses  ;  Hunters  and  Huntresses  ; 

a  Villager  /  Sylphs  attending  Eufrosine  ;  Demons  un* 

der  t/ie  command  of  Aldegonde. 


28 
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ACT  I. 

Awlldun&iltivaled  sceiic ;  on  the  Tight  appears  a  caverwi 
forming  the  entra^ire  to  the  subterranean  domains  of 
Aldegonde.  A'car  iheportal  stands  a  tripod  ornamented 
with  magic  devices. 


Scene  I. — As  the  curtain  rises  Aldegonde  is  discoTered 
surrounded  by  her  court ;  in  lier  hand  she  bears  a.  mystic 
rod,  and  seems  lately  to  have  completed  an  act  of  en- 
chantment ;  upon  the  tripod  burns  n  magic  flame.  Before 
the  enchantress,  Silvia  and  a  troop  from  the  surrounding 
country  are  bending  in  adoration ;  they  appear  to  pay 
her  the  moat  servile  homage  ;  while  Aldegonde  boasts  the 
ascendancy  she  has  obtained  over  their  minds.  Satisfied 
with  this  proof  of  her  power,  she  retires  below  to  pursue 
her  mystic  and  malignant  occupations. 

Scene  II. — Silvia,  a  reigning  <jueen  of  the  rustic  troop, 
leads  off  the  dance  to  the  sound  of  village  minstrelsy. 
Flowery  coronets  are  next  suspended  from  the  branches, 
and  the  young  swains  and  shepherdesses  exercise  them- 
selves in  darting  lances  at  them.  Silvia  alone  gains  the 
prize,  and  her  conquest  is  publicly  proclaimed.  She  ia 
then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  trooping  nymphs  holding 
the  prize,  a  laurel  crown.  A  trophy  of  reversed  coronets 
is  borne  before  her.  She  is  then  crowned,  while  the 
whole  company,  grouping  around  her,  pay  homage  to  their 
rural  queen.  Various  dances  are  executed  in  her  honour: 
after  which  the  assembly  disperses. 

Scene  III. — Alidor  enters ;  he  has  seen  Sihia,  the 
nymph  for  whom  he  burns,  but  he  has  been  unable  to 
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approach  her  ;  she  is  indeed  insensible  to  his  looks  of 
love,  and  always  seeks  to  avoid  him.  He  ia,  therefore, 
dejected,  and  knows  not  what  course  to  pursue.  Reco- 
vering himself,  Alidor  resolves  still  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  the  unfeeling  Silvia ,-  it  may  chance  that  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  procuring  a  short  interview.  Thus  decided,  he 
departs. 

Scene  IV. — EuJ'rosinc,  accompanied  by  her  benig- 
nant spirit,  Aridet,  appears ;  she  is  borne  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  eagles  ;  they  alight,  and  Arirtel  shows  her 
mistress  the  abode  of  her  rival,  where  she  practises  her 
malignant  enchantments,  and  holds  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  men,  satisfying  her  most  wicked  and  inordinate 
desires.  Eufrosine  rejoices  at  this  discovery ;  she  will 
now  be  enabled  to  punish  her  enemy,  and  rescue  the  en- 
slaved people  of  these  parts.  Her  attendant  urges  her  to 
take  revenge,  and  offers  her  most  devoted  services.  Both 
appear  meditating  on  the  means  to  be  employed  to  secure 
success  to  their  designs. 

Scene  V. — Alidor  returns  ;  Eufrosine  and  her  attend- 
ant go  aside.  Tlie  enamoured  youth  has  not  succeeded, 
and  Silvia,  the  insensible  Sthia,  avoids  hia  company. 
Dejected  and  despairing,  Alidor  sinks  upon  a  swelling 
bank,  and  remains  absorbed  in  thought.  The  benignant 
Eufrosine  already  knows  his  pain.  Alidor  recovers,  but 
abandons  himself  to  fate,  and  conjures  the  immortal 
powers  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  Enfi-os'tne  has 
already  formed  her  project,  and  is  determined  to  bring 
about  the  union  of  the  young  Troubadour  and  Silria,  at 
the  same  time  resolving  to  punish  Alt/egondc,  by  inspiring 
her  with  a  hopeless  passion  for  Alidor.  The  attending 
Fairy  applauds  the  plan,  and  both  proceed  immediately  to 
put  it  in  execution.  Disguising  themselves  as  shepherd- 
esses, they  approach   Alidor,  and   offer    to  relieve   his 
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{jrief.  Tl»e  youth,  supposing  them  to  be  some  of  Silvia's 
companions,  asks  of  her  welfare  ;  he  then  wishes  to  know 
their  opinion,  and  expresses  the  force  of  his  affection  for 
the  cruel  damsel.  The  two  young  shepherdesses,  sym- 
pathizing in  his  pain,  beg  of  him  to  place  his  hopes  in 
Aldegonde.  They  even  advise  him  to  seek  out  that 
Sorceress,  whose  dominion  is  as  great  as  it  is  powerful. 
Aliiior  revives  at  this  intelligence,  he  returns  thanks  to 
the  kind-hearted  shepherdesses,  and  resolves  to  seek  the 
aid  of  the  sorceress.  The  two  pretended  shepherdesses, 
foreseeing  a  happy  result  to  their  designs,  withdraw. 
Eufrosine't  attendant,  on  retiring,  pieces  a  dart  near  the 
entrance  to  the  dwelling  of  Aldegonde,  and  then  hastens 
away  to  entice  Silvia  to  the  spot. 

Scene  VI. — Alidor  reflects  upon  the  course  he  is 
about  to  pursue,  and  oeems  dehghted  by  his  illusory 
hopes.  He  prepares  to  enter  the  subterranean  way,  but 
his  progress  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  noise  of  footsteps, 
and  a  moment  after  he  perceives  Silvia  approaching,  and 
is  charmed  at  this  opportunity  of  addressing  her. 

Scene  VII. — Silvia  enters  hastily  and  in  disorder;  she 
baa  just  escaped  the  pursuit  of  a  young  villager,  who  en- 
deavours to  get  possession  of  the  nymph,  and  to  carry  her 
oil'.  The  latter  arrives  and  seises  his  prey  ;  SUcia  strug- 
gles in  his  grasp,  and  is  nearly  exhausted,  when  Alidor, 
springing  upon  the  rustic,  rescues  Silvia  from  the  ravisher 
and  puta  him  to  flight ;  while  Silvia  swoons  upon  the 
green  bank. 

Slene  VIII. — AUdor  now  seems  to  have  obtained  his 
most  ardent  wishes ;  fate  at  last  grants  him  the  means  of 
addressing  her  he  adores.  He  advances  towards  her,  but 
as  yet  she  has  not  regained  her  senses ;  he  supports  her 
in  his  arms,  yet  trembles  for  the  result,  expecting  a  re- 
pulse when  reason  again  resumes  her  sway—he  speaks — 
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the  nymph  recognizes  the  voice  and  attempts  to  fly — the 
enamoured  Troubadour  endeavours  to  atop  lier — ghe 
screams,  and  escapes  towards  the  subterranean  entry — 
the  Troubadour  again  arrests  her  flight.  At  this  instant, 
percei\-ing  the  mystic  dart,  she  seizes  it  and  attacks  Alidor. 
During  this  scene  Enfrosine  and  her  attendant  have  ar- 
rived at  a  distance,  and  witness  the  effects  of  tlicir  deep 
laid  scheme.  Alidor  defends  himself  agahist  every  attack, 
and,  influenced  by  the  gestures  of  the  Fairy,  he  turns  the 
dart  against  Sihta,  and  she  is  wounded.  A  devouring 
lire  instantly  seizes  upon  the  nymph,  and  seems  to  flame 
along  her  veins  ;  its  power  becomes  irresistible,  she  fal- 
ters, sinks,  and  swoons  away.  Alidor,  suspecting  that  he 
baa  unintentionally  wounded  his  love,  flies  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  then  hastens  away  in  search  of  remedies. 

Scene  IX. — Eufrosine  with  her  attendant,  Aridel,  ad- 
vance ;  they  get  possession  of  Silvia  and  vanish  away 
into  the  air. 

ScEKE  X. — Alidor  re-enters  hastily,  bringing  medicinal 
plants,  but  he  finds  not  Silvia  ;  he  searches  in  every  part, 
Init  Silvia  is  no  where  to  be  seen  ;  he  calls  lier  name,  but 
echo  alone  replies.  Grief  again  takes  possession  of  his 
breast,  and  the  only  ho|)e  remaining,  is  to  implore  the 
help  of  the  Sorceress.  He  retires,  and  in  hia  absence 
Siloia  is  conveyed  upon  a  cloutl  between  Eufrosine  and 
her  spiritto  the  palace  of  Afdcgatidt:  , 
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2  representation  of  the  place  where  Aldegonde  hoi 
court.  On  the  right  appears  a  colonnade  leading  to 
the  palace.  Every  tircttTnutance  it  calculated  to  inspire 
sentiments  of  enckaniing  pleasure.  In  the  foreground 
a  fountain  sends  forth  its  glittering  uaters,  and  at  a 
^stance  is  discovered  a  gentle  ilream  meandering  along. 
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Scene  I. — Eufrosine  and  her  attending  spirit,  Aridet, 
together  with  Silvia,  descend  from  the  skies,  reclining 
upon  a  golden  cloud.  StUia  continues  in  the  same  insen- 
Eibility  into  which  she  had  been  cast,  until  recalled  by 
the  Fairy.  Opening  her  eyes,  her  heart  also  at  the  same 
instant  opens  to  the  impression  of  love.  "How,"  she 
inquires,  "  have  I  been  conveyed  to  the  palace  of  Aide' 
gondc,  and  why  does  my  heart  beat  for  Alidor  ?"  This 
two-fold  miracle  she  cannot  comprehend.  She  next  re- 
cognizes the  two  pretended  shepherdesses,  and  their 
presence  tranigiiillizes  her  fears — but  wliere  is  Alidor^-' 
what  is  become  of  him  ?  Perhaps,  dejected  and  forlorn, 
he  thinks  no  more  of  scornful  Sihia — he  has,  perhaps, 
transported  his  love  to  some  more  favouring  fair.  Eujro' 
sine,  drawing  near,  bids  her  be  calm,  for  that  ere  long 
she  shall  again  behold  the  tender  Troubadour,  but  while 
remaining  at  the  court  of  Aldegonde,  she  must  not  unveil 
her  sentiments  of  love  for  Alidor.  Silda  meditates  on 
what  all  this  may  mean.  l^Iarmonious  sounds  arc  heard  ; 
they  announce  the  approach  of  Alidor ;  but  Eufrosine 
and  Aridcl  draw  Sihia  away,  and  hide  her  in  a  distant 
wood. 
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Scene  JI. — The  court  of  Aidegonde  advance,  and 
prepare  to  meet  the  unexpected  stranger,  Alidor;  he 
enters  and  entreats  to  be  presented  to  the  magic  queen, 
to  ask  protection  and  solicit  aid. 

Scene  III. — Aldegonde  herself  appears,  and  heholding 
tlie  beauteous  youth,  demands  to  speak  with  him  in  pri- 
vate. The  court  retire,  leaving  their  queen  alone  with 
Alidor. 

Scene  IV, — Alidor  now  relates  how  deeply  he  is  en- 
amoured of  Silvia,  how  much  he  has  endured  for  her  sake, 
while  she  rejects  his  suit,  and  shuns  his  very  presence. 
He  entreats  Aldegonde  to  soften,  by  her  power,  the  heart 
of  the  cruel  nymph,  and  rescue  him  from  sufferings  worse 
than  death.  While  the  youthful  petitioner  addresses 
Aldegonde,  a  soft  emotion  steals  into  her  breast — she  loves 
— she  burns,  and  Alidor  inspires  the  flame  ;  but  he  re- 
doubles his  entreatien  for  Sifeta.  Jealousy  now  begins  to 
pain  the  Enchantress ;  but  she  dissimulates,  telling  Alidor 
she  will  employ  her  power  to  serve  him,  yet  secretly 
swears  to  destroy  her  rival,  Silvia.  She  wishes  to  divert 
the  thoughts  of  Alidor  from  his  beloved  ;  she,  therefore, 
commands  a  banquet  to  be  instantly  prepared,  attended 
by  amusing  sports,  purposing  thus  to  inspire  an  idea  of 
her  person  and  her  power. 

Scene  V. — The  subjects  of  Aldegomle  assemble, 
amongst  them  are  intermingled  Erifroiine,  Aridel  sod 
Silvia.  They  have  seen  and  heard  all  in  their  retreat. 
Aldegonde,  taking  Alidor  by  the  hand,  entreats  him  to 
partake  the  joys  of  the  feast.  Three  damsels  present  to 
him  the  prizes  about  to  be  contended  foi^-^ret  a  golden 
apple  for  the  fleetest  runner  ;  a  bow  for  the  best  archer  ; 
and  a.  coronet  for  her  who  excels  in  the  dance.  A 
youthful  troop  immediately  advance,  and  begin  to  dis- 
pute  the  prizes.     Silvia  gains  the    first ;    upon   which 
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Eufrosine  and  Aridel  present  her  to  Alidor,  who  thinlting 
still  upon  the  object  of  his  love,  seems  to  tske  hut  little 
interest  in  the  scene  ;  but  who  shall  paint  his  expression 
of  surprise  when  he  suddenly  beholds  that  object !  He 
is  about  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet ;  but  Eufrosine,  by 
a  look  full  of  expression  and  intelligence,  intimates  to 
him,  that  to  make  such  a  discovery  before  the  Enchantress 
would  be  imminently  dangerous  for  both ;  in  the  mean 
time,  Aridel,  advancing  towards  Aldegonde,  contrives  to 
divert  her  attention.  She  presents  to  her  a  quiver,  contain- 
ing poisoned  arrows,  which,  as  by  accident,  she  drops 
upon  the  Sorceress,  who  is  struck  by  the  descending  darts. 
Group,  Alidor  hands  over  to  Silvia  the  golden  apple^ 
and  the  latter  rejoins  her  companions.  Silvia  soon  wins 
the  remaining  prizes,  which  she  receives  in  the  same 
manner.  All  this  time  Alidor  does  not  dream  of  the 
happy  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  breast  of  Silria. 
The  two  disguised  fairies  now  invite  Alidor  and  Alde- 
gonde to  partake  in  tlie  sports.  A  noble  dance  begins, 
and  during  the  formation  of  a  certain  group,  Alidor  un- 
derstands that  his  love  is  requited;  while,  by  the  grace 
and  agility  of  bis  motions,  he,  himself,  charms  every  be- 
holder. 

Scene  VI. — The  chafe  now  succeeds  to  the  pleasures 
of  dancing ;  each  person  is  presented  with  a  lance  by 
hunters,  while  Aldegonde  orders  and  appropriates  a  cos- 
tume for  Alidor.  The  whole  company  now  hastens  away 
to  the  sound  of  the  horn;  Aldegonde  seems  conBdent  of 
success  in  her  design  ;  while  the  two  lovers  take  (his  op* 
portunity  of  whispering  each  other  aside. 
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77k  scenery  represents  a  deep  and  gloomy  forest ;  at  some 
distance  a  rugged  road  is  discovered  crossing  the  wood. 

Scene  I. — The  chase  ;  tlie  sound  of  horns  is  heanl  min- 
gled with  the  harking  of  hounds  and  the  neigliing  of 
horses.  Hunters  and  huntresses  are  divided  over  the 
scene  in  various  groups. 

Scene  II. — Atdegonde  makes  choice  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  chase  to  make  the  declaration  of  her 
passion  to  AUdor.  The  umbrageous  retreats  in  the 
forest,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  hunters,  are  circumstan- 
ces extremely  favourable  to  her  intentions.  The  mistress 
of  the  magic  art  is  now  seeking  AUdor  on  every  side ;  he 
at  length  enters  amidst  a  troop  of  hunters,  and  she  im- 
mediately draws  him  aside,  while  the  troop  hastens  away. 
The  discourse  soon  becomes  painful  to  AUdor  ,■  suddenly 
the  sound  of  a  horn  announces  that  some  inhabitant  of 
the  wood  has  been  aroused  from  his  lair. 

Scene  III. — Sihia  passes  by,  conducting  a  group  of 

her  companions ;  she  appears  in  the  heat  of  pursuit,  and 

■  prepared  to  lanch  her  dart  at  the  flying    stag.     AUdor 

instantly  perceives  his  beloved  maid,  and  rushes  out  after 

her,  leaving  the  Sorceress  immoveable  with  astonishment. 

Scene  IV. — Atdegonde  knows  not  what  to  conclude 
from  the  rude  and  abrupt  departure  of  Alidor;  she 
questions  herself,  but  remains  unsatisfied,  and  plunged 
in  obscurity.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  she  beholds 
AUdor  returning,  accompanied  by  his  Sileia. 

Now  is  she  fully  convinced,  and  an  unwelcome  light 
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illumines  the  darkness  of  her  illusory  passiun  ;  a  super- 
liuman  fury  takes  possession  of  her  soul,  and  she  plunges 
into  the  gloomiest  depths  of  the  forest  to  mature  malig- 
nant designs  of  revenge,  her  sole  delight. 

Scene  V. — Alidor  has  informed  Sileia  of  the  ungovem- 
ahle  passion  with  which  the  Sorceress  hums  for  him.  The 
gentle  pair,  dreading  the  eflects  of  her  infuriated  jealousy, 
determine  to  save  themselves  hy  flight,  and  conjure  hea- 
ven to  assist  and  protect  them.  As  they  are  about  to 
escape,  Aldegonde  presents  herself,  and  prevents  their 
progress.  Struck  with  terror,  they  fall  at  her  feet.  She 
raises  them,  and  assures  them  of  her  Iriciidehip,  and,  em- 
bracing Sileia  gently,  blames  them  for  their  intended 
Right.  She  informs  them  that  the  love  she  had  expressed 
for  Alidor,  while  alone  in  the  wood,  was  merely  a  friendly 
stratagem  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  .iflTection  ;  in  short, 
she  oflTers  to  unite  them  in  her  palace.  Deceived  by  the 
allurements  of  the  Enchantress,  blinded  by  love,  and  de- 
luded by  hope,  Alidor  and  Silria  surrender  themselves  to 
the  direction  uf  their  most  implacable  enemy. 

Scene  VI. — Aldegonde  wares  her  wand,  and  the  hun- 
ters and  huntresses,  as  by  instinct,  immediately  begin  to 
arrive.  Impatient  of  delay,  and  fearing  the  escape  of  her 
prey,  the  Sorceress  commands  that  the  unhappy  pair  be 
conducted  in  state  to  her  palace,  where  the  hymeneal 
ceremony  is  to  be  performed  with  suitable  pomp.  A  slow 
march  is  played,  when  all  withdraw  but  Aldegonde. 

Scene  VII. — The  Sorceress  finding  herself  alone,  give* 
vent  to  all  the  jealous  ire  with  which  she  is  filled.  At 
length,  to  soothe  and  satisfy  her  rage,  she  has  recourse  to 
tlie  aid  of  her  art.  Inrocation.  Raising  her  wand,  it 
changes  to  the  shape  of  a  circle  ;  site  tlien  itulicatea  nith 
it  the  four  points  of  the  horizon^  and  -sinking  the  earth, 
the  rod  resumes  its  former  shape.  A  thick  cloud  now  wraps 
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the  skies  in  gloom  ;  lightnings  flame  along  the  air,  and 
the  savages  of  the  forcBt  send  fortli  horrible  howlings ; 
the  ground  appears  in  motion  vith  earthquake — it  opens, 
a  black  vapour  ascends,  and  the  demons  of  darkness  arise. 
They  remain  motionless  before  her  who  has  summoned 
them,  awaiting  her  commands. 

Scene  \ll\. —Aldegonde  informs  them  that  she  has 
called  them  up  to  execute  her  schemes  of  revenge,  which 
have  become  lawful  from  the  provocation  she  has  received. 
The  infernal  spirits  devote  themselves  to  her  service,  with 
horrible  imprecations;  the  Sorceress  is  satisfied.  She 
then,  with  her  bodkin,  traces  upon  a  tablet  the  figure  of 
Silvia,  and  binds  a  riband  round  the  picture.  Having 
done  this,  she  is  presented  with  a  vase  of  gold,  into  which 
she  tlirows  the  portrait ;  the  demons,  who  are  ranged  in 
a  circle  around  her,  now  advance  one  by  one,  and  cast 
into  the  vase  the  juice  of  certain  poisonous  herbs.  Alde- 
gonde then  lakes  the  head  of  a  serpent,  and  pressing  it 
between  her  hands,  the  venom  flows  in  amongst  the  other 
charms  ;  at  tliis  moment  the  moon  appears  ;  the  silvery 
iace  of  the  queen  of  night  is  stained  with  faintish  crimson, 
as  if  affected  by  the  charm.  The  Sorceress  seizes  a  torch 
from  one  of  the  demons ;  she  shakes  the  sparks  from  it 
into  the  vase,  and  a  universal  tremor,  observable  in  all  the 
surrounding  objects,  follows,  and  announces  that  the  charm 
has  succeeded.  Aldegonde,  by  the  power  of  her  art, 
instantly  transports  herself  and  the  infernal  spirits  to  hel 
palace  ;  they  depart  in  a  fiery  cloud,  and  hasten  to 
execute  their  dire  and  revengeful  designs. 
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TAe  icenery  is  the  same  as  tlmt  of  the  second  act. 
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Scene  I. — Atdegonde  and  her  spirits  appear  in  the  air  ; 
they  alight,  and  the  gloomy  twilight  is  illumined  by  iheir 
torches.  AMcgotide  phcea  herself  upon  the  tripod,  and 
repeats  her  commands  of  revenge.  Seated  upon  the 
niyslic  throne,  the  demons  convey  her  to  the  fountain, 
into  which  she  pours  the  contents  of  the  vase  amidst  the 
most  terrible  imprecations.  She  makes  a  sign,  and  the 
spirits  of  darkness  descend  into  the  earth  ;  nature  re- 
sumes her  wonted  aspect,  and  all  becomes  tranquil. 

Scene  II. — The  sound  of  the  horn  announces  the 
approach  of  the  hunter  troop  that  are  conducting 
Silma  and  AUdor  to  the  palace  of  the  Enchantress,  who, 
having  whispered  a  secret  command  to  one  of  her  attend- 
ants, retires. 

Scene  III. — Siieia  and  AUdor,  entering  with  their 
attendants,  are  invited  to  repose  themselves ;  fruits  are 
presented  to  Ihero  ;  a  female  slave,  according  to  the  orders 
she  has  received,  offers  them  a  cup  of  water  from  the 
charmed  fountain  ;  but  scarcely  has  Silria  carried  the  cup 
to  her  lips,  when  a  cloud  of  flame  descends  and  envelops 
her,  and  the  next  moment  she  becomes  a  hideous  monster. 
Every  one  immediately  avoids  her  and  escape  for  their 
lives,  while  she  herself  seems  unconscious  of  this  horrible 
change. 

Scene  fV. — Silvia  perceives  AUdor,  who  has  returned 
to  seek  for  her,  dreading  lest  she  may  have  been  de- 
voured by   (he   beast.      All-ignorant  of  her   disgusting 
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shape,  Sihia  hastens  to  tlirow  herself  into  his  arms,  but 
AUdar  seizes  his  hunter's  javeUn  and  aims  a  blow  at'her. 
Scene  V. — /lldegonde  enters,  and,  arresting  his  arm,  asks 
him  if  he  would  thus  barbarously  destroy  his  beautiful 
mistress  i*  At  this  exclamation  Alidor  appears  horror- 
struck.  The  detestable  Sorceress,  now  smiling,  presents 
Silvia  with  a  glass.  The  nymph,  amazed  at  the  meta- 
morphose, abhors  herself  and  flies  towards  the  fountain, 
into  which  she  is  about  to  cast  herself,  when  she  is  pre- 
vented by  the  demons,  but  she  has  again  beheld  her 
fearful  form. 

Scene  VI.— At  length,  by  the  assistance  of  £///>-as/Me 
and  Aridel,  who  are  observed  hovering  in  tlie  air,  she 
escapes  the  grasp  of  her  enemies,  and  plunges  into  the 
stream.  Alidor  is  about  to  follow  her,  but  he  also  is 
prevented  by  the  malignant  demons  ;  aided,  however,  by 
the  good  Fairy,  he  eludes  their  hold,  and  Hies  to  join  his 
mistress  in  the  flood.  Aldegonde  now  perceives  that  a 
superior  power  defeats  her  intentions.  Beholding  the 
object  of  her  love  fled,  and  the  victim  of  her  ven- 
geance escaped,  she  trembles  with  the  fury  of  her  ivrath. 
Aridel  now  advances  towards  her,  and  threatens  her  with 
punishment ;  she  nishes  upon  this  seeming  shepherdess, 
who  easily  eludes  her  attack,  leaving  her  vest  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sorceress,  and  smiling  at  her  impotent 
anger.  AUlegonde  instantly  recognizes  the  spirit  of  her 
powerful  rival,  and,  raging  with  disappointment,  she  fore- 
sees the  inevitable  consequences,  and  submits. 

The  scene  changes,  and  represents  a  magnificent  in- 
terior view  of  the  palace  of  Eufrosine,  the  benignant 
Fairy  ;  she  is  seated  on  her  throne  and  surrounded  by 
sylphs.  Near  the  Fairy  appears  Alidor  holding  Silvia, 
who  has  regained  her  natural  form,  and  exhibits  all  the 
beauty  and  vigour  of  youth.     Aldegonde,  unable  to  en- 
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dure  the  sight  of  the  triumfih  of  her  rivals,  roakee  a  sign 
with  her  wand,  when  tlie  earth  yawns  into  a  hideous 
gulf,  and,  surrounded  by  her  drmons,  she  precipitates 
herself  into  the  regions  of  darkness,  there  to  dwell  for 
ever.  £tt/roWne,  exulting  in  the  just  punishment  of  the 
cruel  Aldfgonde,  unites  the  gentle  Silvia  to  the  constant 
Alidor,  and  prophecies  their  future  uninterrupted  hap- 
piness. 

General  rejoicings,  sporls  and  Divcrtistcmenl. 


-^ 
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DUDLEY*. 

A  GRAND  HISTORIC  BALLET,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


ARGUMENT. 


TifE  troubles  and  (rars  caused  by  the  diiBeDtion  between  tbe  houses 
of  Yoik  uid  Lancaster,  tte  reodered  celebrated  by  the  accounts 
given  of  Ihem  in  English  Illstorr. 

These  two  families  aspired  with  equal  ardour  to  the  crown,  for 
which  they  disputed  with  unciampled  fury,  frequently  drenching 
that  country  with  blood  which  they  should  have  protected  f .  Hmry 
VI,  of  Ihe  house  of  Lancaster,  at  length  attained  to  the  crown, 
and  his  rjvit  was  obliged  to  submit.  During  hia  reign  the  Yorkists, 
though  they  had  missed  (heir  aim,  yet  they  had  not  lost  their  intre- 
pidity; they  still  enlerlained  a  hope  of  revenge,  and  flattered  them- 
setves  they  should  be  one  day  able  to  place  upon  the  throne  young 
Edviard,  so[i  of  the  Duke  of  York,  on  whom  Dudley,  Enrl  of  War- 
tuickX,  a  man  reoowocd  in  these  wats,  bestowed  the  most  careful 
attention.  In  the  mean  lime,  Henry  VI  continued  (o  reign,  but  the 
weakneaa  of  his  character  rendered  hiniever  insecure;  Margaret  of 
Anjoti,  his  consort,  perceired  ii,  and,  uniting  talent  with  courage,  she 
froquenily  preserved  him  from  ruin.     Yet,  notwishstanding  the  efforts 


•  The  History  of  England,  and  the  tragedy  of  Warwick,  have  bepii 
TDJ  guides  in  composing  this  Ballet;  a  subject  never  before  treated 
on  by  any  other  composer. 

t  The  faction  of  Lancaster  chose  for  their  device,  a  ted  rose;  that 
of  York,  a  white  rose. 

I  History  relates  that,  in  the  taller  pari  of  bis  hfe,  he  became  Duke 
of  Northumberland. 
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of  this  illustrious  Queen,  the  valour,  policy,  and  conduct  of  DuJity 
rapidly  advanced  tbe  interest  of  the  Yorkists.  They  at  length  de- 
throned the  reigniog  prince ;  and  Henry,  his  Queen,  and  theii  son 
became  the  prisoners  of  Edward,  who  now  ascended  the  throne. 
(Iin mediately  after  this  epoch,  the  action  of  the  following  piece  be- 
gins.) No  sooner  had  Edmard,  with  the  aid  of  Warwick,  effected  his 
purpose,  than  the  Earl  departed  for  France,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  French  King,  Itiuii  XI,  and  to  obtain  the  hand  of  his  bister' 
(or  Edward,  who  had  consented  to  the  match.  This  marriage  was 
designed  to  establish  Hrmly  the  English  throne,  and  to  procure  a 
lasting  and  advaniagenus  peace.  During  ihe  absence  of  Diuilry, 
lidtcardbecitme  enamoured  of  Ihe  Ladi/  £/i^u6efA,  who  was  beloved  by 
the  Earl,  and  so  warm  was  the  King's  passion  that  he  promised  to  es- 
pouse her  immediately.  Tlius  love  incited  him  lo  commit  an  act  of 
ingratitude  against  hia  greatest  benefactor.  Upon  the  point  of  the 
celebration  of  this  marri^e,  the  Earl  arrived,  bearing  declarations 
of  peace,  with  a  promise  from  the  French  King  of  bestowing  hii 
sister  on  Edmird.  The  latter  having  otherwise  engaged  himself,  re- 
jected the  proposal,  and  Duitiry  felt  the  injury  deeply.  He  perceived 
htnuelf  scorned  by  the  King  and  despised  by  the  people,  both  of 
France  and  England.  He  instantly  searched  for  the  cause  of  this  sud- 
den change  in  the  King's  conduct,  and  chance,  aided  by  friends,  in- 
■Iructed  him  in  the  whole  proceeding.  Upon  this  information  the  fury 
of  the  £arl  became  boundless,  and  he  determined  on  means  of  the 
most  tcrnble  revenge.  Edward,  however,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and 
.  thrown  into  prison;  but  the  tircnglh  of  his  party,  and  the  inHuence 
Uke  had  over  the  people,  logeiher  with  the  advantage  now  taken  by 
*-3Sargartt  to  recover  the  throne,  effected  the  deliverance  of  Dudley, 
and  exposed  the  false  prince.  Every  circumstance  seemed  now  to 
tend  to  the  ruin  of  Edward;  but  the  generous  and  exalted  soul  of 
Warwick,  unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  ihe  weakness  and  ill-success 
of  fiftroriTf  cause,  induced  him  to  rescue  his  prince  from  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  confound  their  designs,  tliua  adding  another 
trait  of  generosity  lo  immortalize  his  name.  By  his  valour  the 
Lancasterian  party  again  sinks,  and  the  former  stale  of  aHtin  is  re- 
stored ;  while  the  people  quietly  submit  to  tlie  heroic  chief  thej  ad- 
mire.    Edvxird  is  abashed  by  this  act  of  magnanimity ;  be  confesses 
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Itie  injiulice  his  ungovernable  passion  urged  him  lo  commil.  He 
now  resigns  himself  lo  the  direction  of  Wonaick,  who  evinces  a 
grateful  joy  at  the  change.  Dudley  becomes  iriumphanl  al  court, 
with  the  peo]3le,  and  with  his  intended  wife  He  only  requires,  as 
the  reward  of  all  his  setvicei,  public  respect  for  himielf,  and  univer- 
sal nibmission  to  Edmani'i  lawful  sway. 


characters. 

Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Edward  op  York,  King  of  England,  Son  of  the  Duke 

of  York,  and  descended  from  Edward  III. 
Margaret  of  Anjou*,   wife  of  Henry  VI,  who  is  de- 
scended from  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
Elieabeth,    widow    of  Sir  John    Grey,   in   love   Ktlh 

Dudley. 
Sir  William  Somvers,  a  friend  of  Dudley. 
The   Ddke   op   Suffolk,   a  confidcnlial  friend  of  the 

King. 
Nkvil,  an  Officer  attached  to  Margaret. 
Court  oftlie  King,  Princes,  Princesses,  ^c. ,-  Officers;  Sol- 
diers; People ;  Guards;  Sailors ;  Scotch  Chiefs ;  attend- 
ants on  Margaret;  Chiefs  of  the  Queen' s  party ;  attend- 
ants on  Elizabeth, 


The  scene  is  laid  in  London,  about  the  year,  14€5. 
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An  apartment  of  Elizabeth's  in  the  royal  Paiaee. 

Scene  I. — Edward  is  discovered  on  hia  knees  before 
Elixabetby  he  is  expressing  to  the  beautiful  young  widow 
the  passion  she  has  inspired;  subdued  by  the  power  of  her 
attractions,  he  swears  an  eternal  fidelity.  Elizabeth 
blushes  and  appears  embarrassed.  The  King  conjures 
her  to  give  a  favourable  reply  to  his  wishes.  At  the 
ardent  expressions  of  Edward,  Elizabeth  becomes  still 
more  disturbed.  The  Image  of  the  beloved  chief  is 
present  to  her  mind ;  and  feeling  her  heart  devoted  to 
to  him,  her  situation  is  rendered  distressing.  Edward 
renews  his  solicitations,  while  the  Lady  Elizabeth  dares 
not  avow  her  real  sentiments,  and  evinces  evident  confu- 
sion ;  the  King,  interpreting  this  fear  and  agitation  as 
marks  of  her  afFection,  flatters  himself  that  he  is 
about  to  obtain  the  acomplishment  of  his  desires;  but 
the  lady  implores  the  Prince  to  forbear  awhile,  to  allow 
her  time  to  reflect  on  such  proposals.  Edward's  trans- 
porting passion  will  not  admit  of  delay ;  Efhabeth  rejects 
his  solicitations.  Jealous  suspicions  now  inspire  him; 
he  would  know  her  most  secret  feelings.  The  maimer 
in  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  has  conducted  himself 
induces  him  to  suspect  a  mutual  flame ;  he  acquainta 
Elizabeth  with  his  surmises ;  but  she  dissimulates,  and 
endeavours  to  remove  bis  fears  by  assuring  him,  that 
Diulley  has  inspired  her  with  no  other  sentiment  than 
that  of  admiration  for  his  deeds ;  Edward  consequently 
perceives  no  further  obstacle  to  the  accomphshment  of 
his  will;  £/ua&cM,  by  her  own  confession,  is  free,  and 
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his  personal  vanity  flatters  him  that  conquest  is  sure.  In 
short,  he  at  last  makes  the  youthful  widow  an  offer  of  his 
crown  ;  upon  this  Elisabeth  is  reduced  to  a  situation  of 
peculiar  distress. 

Scene  II. — Edward  gives  a  signal,  when  Suffolk  ap- 
pears, and  the  latter  is  immediately  commanded  to  make 
preparations  for  the  nuptial  ceremony;  while  a  kind  of 
consent  is  drawn  from  Elizabeth.  The  latter,  unable 
longer  to  resist  the  power  of  her  feelings,  appears  on 
the  point  swooning,  when  an  officer,  entering  hastily, 
announces  the  arrival  of  Dudley;  the  King  is  struck 
motionless  hy  this  news ;  but  Elizabeth  gradually  revives, 
and  becomes  animated  by  hope.  Edward  instantly 
countermands  )iis  orders,  and  prepares  for  an  interview 
with  Warwick  ;  he  takes  leave  of  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion, promising  a  speedy  union.  He  retires,  gazing  on 
her  to  the  last  with  an  air  of  disappointed  affection. 
The  mistress  of  Warwick  now  laments  her  unhappy  fate, 
but  places  all  her  hope  in  the  protection  of  the  hero  she 
adores. 

Scene  III. — The  Port  of  London  with  the  Quay. 

The  Thames  is  covered  with  vessels,  whose  streamers 
are  floating  in  the  air.  Tlie  Earl  appears  upon  one  of 
the  most  splendid  of  these  ;  while  strains  of  military  mu- 
sic celebrate  the  arrival  of  the  English  warrior.  The 
people  hasten  in  crowds  to  welcome  him ;  warlike 
chiefs,  his  companions,  surround  the  hero,  but  he  alone 
is  the  object  of  universal  attention  and  applause.  The 
King,  attended  by  his  court  and  followed  by  part  of  his 
army,  arrives,  and  advances  even  to  the  water  side,  to 
receive  the  Earl,  to  whom  this  reception  is  a  kind  of 
triumph,   and    he   appears  ftilly   to  enjoy   his   glorious 
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pre-eminence.      Each   is  niixious  to  show  marks  of  de- 
votion, and  all  receive  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their 
zeal.     Edward,  liowever,  salutes  Wai-wick  witb  coldness, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  surrounding  multitude,  does 
not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  Earl.     Dudley  bears  peace  to 
England,  accompanied  by  terms  of  the  approaching  mar- 
riage with  the  sister  of  Louis.     Universal  expressions  oP 
joy  follow  the  declaration.      Edward  alone  appears  in' 
wardly  agitated,  and  does  not  partake  in  the  public  sen- 
timents.    Dudley  now  prepares  to  address  liira  ;  but  tli& 
King,  fearing  he  might  be  called  on  to  perjure  himself^ 
avoids  an  explanation,   and  defers  the  audience  to  somi 
future  opportunity ;  but  in  the  meantime,  commands  the  day 
to  be  celebrated  by  a  public  rejoicing.     General  fete  anti 
Diveriiisement. 


The  stage  represents  sumptuous  oparltnenls  in  the  royal 
Palace. 

Scene  I. — Dudley  enters,  accompanied  by  his  favourite, 
Sofnmera;  the  former  expresses  to  his  friend  the  joy  he 
felt  at  the  reception  his  countrymen  honoured  him  with; 
Sommers  shares  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  Earl,  congratu- 
lating him  on  the  glory  and  renown  he  has  acquired. 
The  latter  now  inquires  for  Elizabeth,  and  expresses 
the  joy  he  shall  feel  at  again  beholding  that  lady;  de- 
siring Sommers  to  hasten  and  prepare  her  for  the  in- 
terview. Sommers  is  going,  but  Dudley  recalls  him,  to 
communicate  the  observations  be  has  made  upon  the  de- 
portment of  the  King,  who  had  received  him  so  coolly, 
and  had  even  appeared  so  disconcerted  at  his  presence. 
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as  to  be  almost  regardless  of  the  honours  bestowed  upon 
himself.  Sommers,  however,  being  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  Edward  is 
placed,  cannot  divine  the  motives  for  such  a  conduct; 
but  appeases  Warwick,  by  representing  that  outward  ap- 
pearances cannot  always  be  depended  on ;  and  that  they 
ought  not  for  an  instant  to  disturb  the  mind  of  that  man 
who  has  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with.  The  Earl 
repeats  his  message,  and  Sommers  departs. 

Scene  II. — Edward  enters,  followed  by  his  guards; 
Warwick  hastens  to  meet  him,  proving  his  attachment 
and  respect;  but  the  monarch,  unwilling  to  betray  his 
real  sentiments,  affects  a  quiet  indifference.  The  Eari 
now  reminds  him  of  the  object  of  his  embassy,  and  coun- 
sels him  to  prepare  for  his  union  with  the  French  Prin- 
cess, who  wilt  shortly  arrive,  for  that  such  an  alliance  would 
be  the  seal  of  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Edward 
acknowledges  the  care  of  Dudley,  but  gives  him  to  un- 
derstand that  he  cannot  accept  the  hand  of  the  French 
Princess;  Warwick  is  astonished  1  He  demands  what 
has  caused  so  sudden  a  change  ;  but  the  King  is  unwill- 
ing to  explain,  yet  appears  determined  to  continue  in  his 
resolution.  Dudley  reminds  him  of  the  oath  he  has 
taken  ;  but  Edward  replies,  that  he  is  prepared  to  defend 
his  conduct  before  Louis;  that  his  heart  is  already  dis- 
posed of,  and  that  even  on  that  very  day  he  is  to  be 
united  to  the  object  of  his  affection.  The  Earl  expresses 
a  wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  person  on  whom 
his  choice  is  fixed;  Edward repiiea,  that  a  short  time  will 
discover  every  circumstance.  The  Earl,  however,  re- 
presents to  him  the  error  and  danger  of  such  conduct, 
and  even  reproaches  him  with  weakness  ;  Edward  upon 
this  appears  greatly  agitated;  while  the  Earl  entreats 
him  to  have  some  regard  for  his  own   honour,  for   the 
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advice  of  his  ancient  friend,  and  to  avoid  staining  his 
character.  Edward  appears  deeply  affected ;  he  informs 
Waneick  that  he  has  not  yet  disgraced  his  high  rank, 
but  that  he  rtmat  be  allowed  to  entertain  those  sentimenu 
of  esteem  and  love  which  the  best  of  women  has  inspired, 
and  even  requests  the  assistance  of  JVarwiclc  in  the  af- 
fair; but  the  latter  does  not  yet  clearly  conceive  whal 
are  the  intentions  of  the  young  monarch.  He  accord- 
ingly entreats  for  an  explanation,  but  Edward  is  too  deeply 
agitated  to  return  an  answer;  and  finding  himself  unable 
longer  to  support  the  prcBence  of  his  injured  friend, 
he  promises  to  make  him  acquainted  with  his  desigiu, 
and  withdraws. 

ScEN£  III. —  tVarwick  remains  in  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment ;  the  remarks  he  had  made  upon  the  monarch's 
behaviour  at  his  arrival  were  founded  on  truth.  Is  il 
possible  that  Edward  can  so  have  belied  himself?  And 
what  must  be  the  allurements  of  the  fair  one  who  couU 
so  have  prevailed  upon  his  rcKulutionl  'J'hc  unhappy 
and  unexpected  change  causes  in  the  Earl  the  deepest 
concern,  and  he  falls  into  a  reverie  of  meditation. 

Scene  IV.—Jifargarei  enters,  she  appears  occU[»ed  to 
forming  designs  of  revenge ;  she  exhibits  a  melancholy 
air,  grief  has  cost  a  gloom  over  her  features,  yet  they 
have  lost  nothing  ofiheir  natural  loftiness.  She  remarks 
the  abstracted  air  of  the  Earl ;  the  latter  at  length  seema 
resolved  to  seek  satisfactory  information  respecting  the 
situation  of  the  King.  As  he  is  about  to  depart,  he  ia 
prevented  by  Margaret,-  JVarwic/i  appears  greatly  sur- 
prised. She  then  acquaints  htm  that,  since  his  arrivsl, 
she  has  learned  the  happy  news  of  a  ponce  being  esta- 
blished between  France  and  England,  and  that,  therefore) 
she  hopes  again,  with  her  husband  and  son,  soon  to  en- 
joy liberty.     Dudley   replies,  that  all  as  yet  remains  in 
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uncertainty,  awaiting  the  determination  of  Edward  with 
regard  to  his  marriage.  Upon  this,  Margaret  replies, 
that  if  such  are  the  conditions,  the  peace  can  never  take 
place,  since  Edtoard's  aflbttions  are  fixed  on  another. 
fVarwici  appears  astonished  at  how  Margaret  can  have 
arrived  at  such  information,  and  presses  her  to  unveil 
this  mystery.  Margaret  sei/.es  this  opportunity  to  sow 
discord,  and  immediately  tells  him  that  Elizabeth  is  to 
be  united  to  Edttard.  iVancick  is  struck  motionless 
with  astonishment  at  this  inteUigence !  Having  recovered, 
he  cannot  yet  persuade  himself  that  what  he  has  heard 
is  possible ;  he  cannot  believe  Edward  capable  of  so  base 
an  action.  Margaret  replies,  that  time  will  discover  the 
truth.  Dudley,  however,  accuses  Margaret  of  having 
invented  the  whole  through  hatred.  The  latter,  wounded 
at  such  an  imputation,  expresses  a  hope  that  in  a  very 
short  time  she  will  be  revenged,  and  even  threatens  the 
Earl  with  the  consequences  of  her  wrath,  and  retires. 

Scene  V. — Dudley,  deeply  affected  with  what  he  has 
just  heard,  sinks  into  a  chair,  and,  resting  his  head  on 
his  hand,  meditates  on  the  perfidy  of  Edward  and  recent 
unexpected  events. 

Scene  VI, — Smnmert  enters,  evincing  in  his  features 
some  gloomy  event ;  he  fears  to  address  IVarwk/c ,-  but 
the  latter  guesses  the  cause  of  his  grief,  unable  himself 
to  conceal  his  inward  feelings.  His  friend  at  length  as- 
sures him  that  Eitxaheth  is  about  to  become  the  bride  of 
Edward;  Warwick,  upon  this,  gives  full  liberty  to  his 
wounded  and  indignant  feelings.  Sommers  endeavours 
to  calm  the  incensed  Earl,  but  in  vain.  Warwick  will 
listen  to  nothing  but  the  dictates  of  his  own  wrath,  and, 
amidst  the  transports  of  anger,  threatens  the  ravisher  of 
his  lady  with  terrible  revenge.  In  vain  does  Sommers 
try  by  prayers  and  entreaties  to  soften  and  appease  the 
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a^a  of  the  ia£arva>ed  iiiiIiIimb.  he  cvcms  lint  tti 
me  h>  BMC  ■■Lto.ilf 
.  Iiiiilli   far  the  CMMM- 

Scxm  Vn.— £fiMfca  eaten,  wl  WfaoUb  the  tmga 
of  her  lover;  her  ftee  is  nnMediacdy  ■ofbi 
tW^nriak  percarn^  her,  ffies  towaras  her, 
the  Biost  Erely  expreawms,  lus  love,  fan  i 
die  perfidj  of  Edteani,  and  his  own  wrath.  Mntnil 
ataAm  of  oiullerable  affection  ate  then  exchanged,  and 
each  takes  an  oath  of  eternal  fidelity.  DudUy  swears 
that  DO  power  sbaQ  force  ElUabetA  from  his  protection ; 
and  that  the  traitor  who  woold  totaDy  destroy  his  happi- 
Dess,  diaO  not  CKape  the  eflTecU  of  his  farj.  EUzaAetk 
abnddenattheaedeclarations  of  rerenge.  £«M*er«eadea- 
roars  to  console  the  unfortunate  Udj,  and  essays  to  deter 
his  noble  friend  from  executing  hb  sanguinary  intentions. 
EiizabetA  ahoemp\oja  all  her  influence  to  cabn  his  anger; 
she  represents  what  will  be  the  terrible  consequences  for 
both,  if  he  persists.  H'arwici  replies  with  a  look  of  con- 
tempt and  a  smile  of  disdain,  and  remains  onmored  In 
bis  resolution.  Elizabeth  appears  in  the  deepest  distress. 
Dudlctf,  perceiving  her  situation,  begs  her  not  to  afflict 
herself  on  his  account,  to  console  lierself  and  allow  him 
to  act  freely.  Elizabeth,  however,  redoubles  her  entrea- 
ties, and  conjures  the  hero  to  yield  to  her  prayers  for  his 
own  safety.  She  would  persuade  him  to  another  interview 
with  Edward,  who,  recollecting  himself,  might  nohly  return 
to  a  sense  of  honour,  restore  him  to  his  rights,  and  ever 
treat  that  hero  with  respect  to  whom  he  owes  all.  H'ar- 
ivick  still  resists,  but  the  gentle  lady,  throwing  herself  at 
his  feet,  obtains  of  him  a  promise  to  pardon  for  the  pre- 
sent the  unwarrantable  conduct  of  Edteard,  and  he  even 
consents  to  see  him,  but  will  not  give  up  his  intention  of 
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some  future  revenge.  Hope  reanimates  the  breasts 
of  Elizabeth  and  Sommers,  and  eacti  takes  leave  of 
Dudley. 


A  cuuTi-yard  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  Palace  allotted 
to  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

Scene  I. — In  this  place,  at  some  distance  from  the 
court,  appears  Margaret;  she  is  accompanied  by  Nevit, 
her  confident,  together  with  the  principal  generals  and 
officers  of  her  party,  both  English  and  Scots.  In 
these  she  places  her  entire  confidence.  Margaret  ac- 
quaints them  with  the  discord  existing  between  Edtrard 
and  Wanoick;  and  consequently  intimates  the  war  hkely 
to  take  place,  of  which  it  will  become  their  duty  to  take 
advantage,  in  order  that  she  may  recover  her  throne 
and  triumph  over  her  oppressors.  The  intrepid  Queen 
then  selects  certain  persons  to  spy  upon  the  movements  of 
both  King  and  people.  She  herself  undertakes,  by  po- 
licy, to  gain  over  Warwick  to  her  interests,  being  deter- 
mined to  get  possession  of  the  great  talent  of  that  warrior. 
Her  partisans  applaud  her  courage  and  address.  Mar- 
garet commands  them  to  be  armed  and  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  tumult  that  may  arise ;  her  valiant 
followers  swear  to  be  faithful  and  ever  prepared.  Joy 
again  gleams  on  the  countenance  of  Margaret,  and  she 
appears  confident  of  success.  Her  followers  retire  to 
forward  the  designs,  and  insure  the  triumph  of  the 
heroine. 
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Scene  II. — A  Mumptiious  aparlmeul  in  the  PaUicf. 
Guards  are  attending  at  the  further  end.  Edteard  ap- 
pears ahsorbed  in  meditation  ;  his  unfortunate  passion 
and  general  conduct  inspire  him  with  dread  for  the 
future.  The  affront  he  has  put  upon  his  illustrious  friend, 
and  the  anger  of  the  latter,  present  to  him  the  moat  fear- 
ful consequences. 

Scene  III. — Suffolk  enters,  and  announces  the  approach 
of  Dudley,  who  advances  hastily.  Edward  is  confused 
at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  the  Earl ; 
he  endeavours  to  conceal  his  agitation,  but  JVarwick  in- 
stantly perceives  it,  and  trembles  with  rage  ;  scarcely  can 
he  restrain  his  fury  at  the  sight  of  one  who  has  so  deeply 
injured  him.  He  informs  the  King  of  his  diasatisfaction 
at  the  reception  given  him,  and  his  conduct  since.  Ed- 
ward seems  desirous  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  rank  and 
power ;  but  the  Earl,  regardless  of  these,  recounts  the 
services  he  bad  done  him,  the  battles  he  had  fought,  and 
the  enemies  he  had  vanquished  in  supporting  his  cause, 
and  tells  him,  in  short.'that  he  owes  the  very  throne  to  his 
valour  and  unaherable  attachment.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  represents  to  him  the  effects  of  his  contempt  and  his 
ingratitude ;  he  tells  him  that  his  honour  is  lost,  through 
the  misplaced  passion  for  a  woman  who  had  belonged  to 
himself.  Edward,  offended  at  the  freedom  and  re- 
proaches of  Warmck,  commands  him  to  abstain,  and  to 
pay  a  due  respect  to  his  authority;  informing  him  also, 
that  if  he  persists,  he  shall  find  that  punishment  is  in  his 
power.  The  King  continues,  that  he  has  not  forgotten 
the  services  done  for  him,  and  that  the  high  olhces  and 
employments  of  Wancick  are  a  sufficient  reward.  As  to 
Elhabel/i,  he  declares  that  he  finds  it  impossible  not  to 
love  her;  that  in  this  case  he  knows  no  other  law  than 
the  dictates  of  his  heart,  and  that  he  thinks  himself  fuUy 
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at  liberty  to  love  a  woman  who  is  wife  to  no  num.  Dudley 
infomiB  him  that  there  is  an  oath  of  fidehty  between  him 
and  Elizabeth,  and  that  no  power  shall  tear  her  froDi 
him  ;  adding,  that  it  would  be  better  for  Edward  to  take 
his  life  than  commit  this  act  of  injustice  against  him. 
Edward,  feeling  himself  insulted,  threatens  to  punish 
Dudley  for  his  outrageous  conduct,  and  commands  him 
to  obey ;  the  Earl  appears  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
bold  and  haughty  tone  assumed  by  the  King,  yet  he 
trembles  with  internal  anger,  and  makes  a  certain  gesture, 
which  seems  to  indicate  contempt  on  the  royal  power. 
Edward,  unable  to  support  this  last  insult,  calls  for  his 
guards,  and  commands  them  to  take  the  £arl  into  cus- 
tody, threatening  an  exemplary  punishment  for  the  out- 
rages he  has  committed. 

The  Earl,  beholding  himself  thus  ignominioualy  treated, 
becomes  furious  ;  with  one  terrible  look  he  keeps  off  the 
guards  who  are  about  to  disarm  him  ;  he  then  advances 
towards  Edward,  and  reproaches  him  with  increased 
energy  for  thus  rewarding  all  his  services,  and,  throwing 
down  his  sword  at  Edtoard'a  feet,  conjures  him  rather  to 
sacriRce  him  upon  the  spot.  As  the  guards  are  about  to 
drag  off  Wartdck— 

Scene  IV. — Elizabeth  appears,  and  beholds  the  last 
action  of  Warwick's  ;  she  seems  overpowered  by  grief  and 
astonishment.  She  kneels  at  the  feet  of  Edward,  and 
entreats  him  to  sacrifice  her  alone,  since  her  love  for 
Warwick  is  the  cause  of  the  present  misfortiuie.  Edward 
is  deeply  wounded  at  this  avowal  of  Elizabeth ;  jealousy 
takes  possession  of  his  breast,  and  he  is  deaf  to  her 
prayers.  Warwick  desires  her  to  forbear  entreating 
a  monarch  whose  barbarous  mind  is  incapable  of  any 
thing  noble.  Edward  commands  Dudley  to  be  instantly 
imprisoned.     The  Earl  departs  in  custody,  yet  though  a 
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prisoner,  still  menaces  Edward  with  revenge.  The  dis- 
tress of  Elizabeth  is  now  estreme.  Tears  and  prayers 
find  no  attention  from  Edward,  who  reproaches  her  with 
having  concealed  her  real  sentiments.  She  again  EUp- 
plicates,  and  is  again  disregarded.  Edward  appears  hy 
turns  tormented  with  the  remembrance  of  the  insults  he 
has  endured  by  jealousy  and  by  love,  and  is  on  the  point  of 
devoting  Dudley  to  destruction  in  his  rage,  but  some 
remaining  sense  of  gratitude  restrains  hinii  and  he  curbs 
his  fury. 

Elizabeth  intercedes  for  the  offender,  and  begs  tlie 
K  ing  to  do  an  action  worthy  of  liis  rank ;  hut  he  declares 
that  his  resolution  is  unchangeable. 

Scene  V. — Suffolk  enters,  and  informs  the  King  that 
bis  orders  are  strictly  obeyed  with  regard  to  Warwick,  but 
that  the  people  murmur  at  his  arrest;  that  the  hero  is 
greatly  beloved  in  London,  and  that  Edward  may  have  just 
cause  shortly  to  fear  the  consequences  of  this  measure. 
He  appears  surprised  at  this  news,  but  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  he  resumes  all  the  haughtiness  peculiar  to  his 
station,  and,  like  an  obsolute  prince,  tells  his  confident 
that  it  will  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  tame  and  keep  down 
the  people.  He  commands  him  to  make  preparations  for 
queUing  the  tumult,  and,  approaching  Suffolk,  whispers 
hhn,  and  seems  to  communicate  a  secret  of  importance. 
The  Duke  shows  a  ready  submission  to  the  wishes  of 
the  King,  and  departs.  Edward  now  accuses  Elizabeth 
of  all  that  has  happened,  and  reproaches  her  with 
indifference,  at  the  same  time  allowing  some  marks 
of  afTection  to  escape  htm ;  he  then  retires,  threatening 
all  who  shall  dare  to  oppose  his  authority. 

Scene  VI. — The  situation  of  Elizabeth  still  appears 
deplorable  ;  liojie  itself  has  abandoned  her.  Her  at- 
tendants having  entered,  cnqdny  every  means  of  consoling 
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lier,  but  in  vain,  her  grief  refiises  alleviation.  tVanvick 
being  mentioned,  and  the  necessity  of  aiding  that 
hero,  love  soon  reanimates  her  breast;  she  regains  her 
fortitude,  and  hastens  away  to  contribute  all  in  her 
power  for  the  preservation  of  the  intrepid  Earl. 


ACT  IV. 

An  apartment  appropriated  to  Margaret.     I^ight. 

Maroaget  of  Anjou  is  discovered  in  complete  armour ; 
she  is  seated  near  a  table,  and  reading  a  letter  with  the 
deepest  attention,  after  which  she  displays  marks  of 
entire  satisfaction  in  what  she  has  read.  She  is  sur- 
rounded by  Nevil,  her  attendants,  the  leaders  of  her  party, 
and  some  Scottish  warriors,  all  of  whom  appear  to  await 
her  orders.  The  heroine  rises;  her  partisans  advance 
towards  her,  and  she  communicates  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  as  follows  : — That  Edward  and  Warwick  are  be- 
come declared  enemies ;  that  the  latter  is  arrested,  while 
the  people  complain  loudly  of  the  King's  conduct,  and  are 
ready  to  rebel. — This  information  is  received  with  marks  of 
satisfaction  and  joy ;  every  one  appearing  prepared  to  profit 
of  an  event  entirely  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of 
Margaret,  who  incites  them  to  lose  no  time  in  their  en- 
deavour to  effect  the  fall  of  Edward ;  all  declare  their 
zeal  and  readiness  to  serve  her,  and  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance. She  then  gives  commands  that  all  her  followers 
assemble,  and  hold  themselves  prepared  for  the  in- 
tended attack ;  proposing  that  an  attempt  be  made  to 
liberate  Warwick,  who  will  become  the  principal  support 
of  their  party;  declaring  also,  that,  with  the  addition  of  so 
much  talent  and  valour,  success  must  be  certain-  This 
counsel  is  received  with  universal  approbation.     Dudley 
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is  the  instrument  with  which  they  propose  to  satisfy  their 
nmbition  and  revenge,  and  to  re-estahlisli  Margaret  upon 
the  throne  of  England.  This  nieaiiurc  seems  to  fill 
every  breast  with  hope  and  courage  ;  so  great,  indeed,  is 
their  confidence  in  it,  that  already  do  tliey  fancy  the  at- 
tempt is  completed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  warrior-queen 
recommends  the  deepest  circumspection,  joined  to  an 
indefatigable  activity,  promising  suitable  rewards  to  all, 
and  then  departs  at  the  head  of  one  party,  while  Netil 
conducts  the  other. 

Scene  II. — Aprison. 

Warwicli  is  discovered  ;  he  laments  his  captivity,  and 
meditates  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune — he,  who  a  few 
hours  ago  was  the  foremost  man  in  England,  is  now 
plunged  into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  like  the  vilest  of 
criminals  !  Notwithstanding  his  heroism,  he  feels  deeply 
the  pangs  of  disuppointed  love  and  royal  perfidy,  and 
appears  lost  in  meditation  on  his  wretched  fate. 

Scene  HI. — EUzabelh,  followed  by  her  suite,  enters 
this  gloomy  abode ;  she  presents  lierself  before  her  beloved 
Dudley ;  mutual  endearments  are  instantly  exchanged, 
and  the  latter  finds  a  momentary  rehef  from  his  suffer- 
ings. He  expresses  to  Elizabeth  the  surprise  be  feels  at 
her  unexpected  visit.  She  then  informs  him  tliat  she  is 
come  from  Edtcard,  to  entreat  him  to  calm  his  anger, 
return  to  his  allegiance,  and  endeavour  to  regain  the  royal 
favour.  Scarcely  has  she  defivered  her  commission, 
when  Warxcick,  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  refuses  to 
hsten  to  such  conditions  ;  he  admits  himself  somewhat  in 
the  wrong,  but  treats  such  a  degrading  submission  with 
a  haughty  contempt.  His  mind  broods  rather  on  the 
means  of  revenge.  Elixabeth  employs  the  force  of  af- 
fection to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  but  he  is  im- 
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movable.  He  grieves  to  be  denied  the  opportunity  of 
revenging  his  affront  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  trem- 
bling Elizabeth  implores  him  to  consider  her  unhappy 
situation.  Warwick  is  affected  at  her  distress,  and  pro- 
mises soon  to  rescue  her  from  the  abyss  of  grief  into 
which  she  is  plunged.  She,  however,  reproaches  litui 
with  being  tlie  cause  of  tlie  present  revolt,  and  of  the 
sanguinary  combats  that  are  about  to  deluge  the  country 
with  blood  ;  but  this  representation  does  but  increase  the 
desire  he  focls  lo  sacrifice  his  enemy.  Elizabeth  appears 
to  dread  the  evil  consequences;  but  Duiiltftj  recalls  to 
her  mind  the  guilty  conduct  of  the  King,  his  unprincipletl 
designs,  bis  own  insults  and  ignominious  chains ;  the 
unhappy  lady  supplicates  him  on  her  knees,  and  bathes 
his  hand  with  tears,  but  the  Earl  is  immoveable.  Eliza- 
beth then  reproaches  him  bitterly  with  the  barbarity  of 
his  behaviour,  and  threatens  to  terminate  her  own  woes 
by  a  speedy  death.  This  determination  appears  deeply 
to  affect  Warwick,  and  he  tries  to  recall  the  affection  of 
Elizabeth,  being  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  regain 
her  love.  Elizabeth,  unable  to  resist  the  united  power  of 
grief  and  tenderness,  falls  into  the  arms  of  Dudley. 

Scene  IV. — An  officer,  followed  by  a  company  of 
soldiers,  enters  and  announces  to  Elizabeth,  that  the 
King  commands  her  to  leave  this  place,  and  to  attend 
him  immediately.  The  Earl  desires  to  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  Elitabelh  a  few  minutes  longer,  but  the  officer 
repeats  his  order,  and  demands  obedience.  Elizabeth 
prepares  to  depart,  conjuring  Warwick,  by  a  timely  sub- 
mission, to  preserve  his  country  from  destruction,  and 
herself  from  additional  woe.  She  then  bids  him  adieu, 
and  retires. 

Scene  V. —  Warwick  appears  dejected  ;  he  accuses 
heaven  of  injustice,  then  implores  death  to  put  a  period 
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to  bis  degrading  punisliment.  Sinking  upon  a  scat,  he 
meditates  on  the  wretchedness  of  his  fate.  He  is  aroused 
from  bis  abstraction  by  a  certain  noise,  like  the  clash  of 
arms  ;  a  momentary  terror  seizes  iVarwick  for  the  first 
time ;  the  noise  approaches,  he  suspects  assassins,  and 
prepares  himself  to  meet  the  mortal  blow. 

Scene  VI.— Warriors  bearing  torches  enter;  Dudley 
is  astonislied  ;  Sommers  advances  at  the  head  of  hia  men, 
and  informs  Dudley  that  he  is  the  bearer  of  liberty,  and 
then  presents  him  with  a  suit  of  armour  ;  the  Earl,  in  an 
ccstacy  of  joy,  seizes  first  the  sword,  and  then  arms  himself 
from  head  to  foot ;  he  embraces  his  faithful  friend,  and 
returns  thanks  for  hia  zeal  in  serving  him.  AH  hia  wonted 
valour  and  intrepidity  appear  now  to  have  returned,  and  he 
burns  for  combat.  Sommers  informs  him  that  the  people 
have  revolted  against  Edward,  and  that  the  latter  is  already 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace  ;  and  that  Margaret,  the 
warrior-queen,  at  the  head  of  her  party,  is  making  gigan- 
tic strides  towards  the  throne.  The  pleasure  and  surprise 
of  Warwick  upon  this  are  unbounded ;  Sommers  counsels 
that  not  a  moment  may  be  lost,  and  commands  all  to  de- 
part instantly.  Aa  they  are  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
prison,  Warwick  suddenly  stops ;  every  one  appears  as- 
tonished, while  the  Earl  seems  reflecting  on  some  new 
thought  that  has  seized  him.  The  warriors  gaze  on  each 
other,  as  if  inquiring  what  has  caused  this  extraordinary 
pause.  Warwick  has  conceived  a  new  project,  tliat  of  a 
seasonable  visit  to  the  King,  and  he  decides  on  pursuing 
this  measure.  He  exhibits  marks  of  self-satisfaction  at  this 
new  plan  of  conduct,  and  requires  of  his  chiefs  an  oath  of 
fidelity  in  pursuing  his  measures ;  they  readily  consent. 
"  Well  then,"  says  Warwick,  "let  us  act  like  heroes  ; 
and  to  wage  war  against  a  defenceless  King,  confined  as  a 
prisoner,   is  an  action  unworthy  of  heroiam.        Let  us 
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vanquish  our  enemies  by  a  noble  generosity.  Let  ub 
deliver  Edttard,  but  oppose  Margaret  and  her  parti- 
sans, and  thus  your  character  and  mine  will  be  placed 
in  a  proper  light. "  Having  communicated  his  senti- 
ments to  all  those  who  surround  him,  this  exalted  trait 
meets  with  universal  approbation.  Honour  and  virtue 
seem  to  have  found  a  support  in  every  breaat,  whde 
Dudley,  impatient  to  add  new  lustre  to  his  fame,  gives 
the  signal  of  departure,  and  marches  out  sword  in  hand 
at  the  head  of  his  warriors. 


Scene. — A  pu&lic  square  in  London.  The  Tliames  appears 
in  f  he  distance  ;  on  one  side  part  of  the  Royal  Palace  U 
discovered. 

A  Combat  takes  place  between  Edward'a  soldiers,  the 
people,  and  Margaret's  party.  The  latter,  accompanied 
by  Nevil,  takes  part  against  the  King,  and  makes  great 
efforts  to  get  possession  of  the  palace.  Waneick  appears 
at  the  head  of  his  warriors  ;  Margaret  expresses  the 
greatest  joy  ;  her  valour  appears  to  increase,  and  she 
seems  now  confident  of  victory  ;  but  she  is  deceived,  the 
sentiments  of  the  Earl  are  entirely  changed,  and  instead 
of  reinforcing  the  heroic  Queen,  he  commands  bis  troops 
and  the  people  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  their  King,  and  to  op- 
pose his  enemies.  Margaret  stands  for  a  moment  motion* 
less  and  astonished  at  this  change ;  she  beholds  her  hopes 
again  cast  down,  yet  she  instantly  regains  her  fortitude, 
and  fights  with  redoubled  fury.  Dudley,  however,  soon 
puts  her  party  to  flight,  and  then  hastens  to  the  palace. 
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Sommers  continues  still  on  tlie  field)  and  succeeds  in 
routing  and  taking  prisoners  that  part  of  Margaret's  fol- 
lowers composed  of  Scottish  recruits.  Edward  and  War- 
wick  now  appear  together,  and  their  public  embrace  gives 
general  information  that  an  act  of  oblivion  has  passed. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  cessation  of  arms  takes  place  ;  gene- 
ral  joy  is  dilfused  around,  and  lyarwick  becomes  an 
object  of  universal  admiration.  Elizabeth  arrives,  at- 
tended by  her  suite ;  when  Edward,  yielding  up  all  claim 
to  that  lady,  takes  her  by  the  hand  and  presents  her  to 
IVaru'ie/c.  The  gallant  prince  still  apjiears  at  a  loss  bow 
adequately  to  reward  the  noble  actions  of  the  Earl ;  but 
the  latter  declares  that  the  friendship  and  confidence  of 
his  King  are  a  sufHcient  reward  for  all  past  services ;  Ed- 
ward exhibits  marks  of  a  complete  satisfaction.  IVarwici 
engages  the  army  and  people  to  be  faithful  and  obedient 
to  their  sovereign,  and  prays  for  the  happiness  and  pro- 
sperity of  his  country. 

Universal  applause  follows  these  events.  Margaret, 
having  been  taken,  is  now  led  in  a  prisoner  ;  the  haughty 
Queen  appears  to  load  the  whole  midtitude  with  execra- 
tions, exposing  and  accusing  IVarwici  in  the  moKt  marked 
terms  for  hie  former  treasonous  conduct.  The  Earl  dis- 
dains to  reply,  and  the  King  commands  her  to  be  con- 
ducted out  of  his  presence.  No  sooner  does  Margaret 
hear  this,  than,  snatching  a  poniard  from  her  girdle,  she 
rushes  upon  I1''aiwick  to  stab  him  :  but  the  guards,  per- 
ceiving her  intention,  seiae  her  arm,  and  preserve  tlie 
hero'a  life.  Thi»  last  act  of  Margaret's  inspires  every  one 
with  horror,  and  the  King  commands  her  to  instant 
punishment.  li'arwick,  however,  implores  pardon  for 
the  guilty  Queen,  and  counsels  to  send  her  back  into 
France ;  Edward  does  not  attempt  to  reject  ihia  advice, 
and  the  guards  prepare  to  conduct  her  away  ;  she  retires. 
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loading  her  rival  with  imprecations,  notwithstanding  his 
generosity. 

Edward  signifies  his  wish  that  all  animosity  should  now 
be  forgotten  and  every  gloomy  recollection  effaced,  and 
that  feast  and  friendly  revelry  be  introduced  to  celebrate 
the  triumph  of  the  great  Earl  of  fVarwick.  Himself 
unites  Elizabeth  to  the  hero,  and  appears  to  enjoy  hap« 
piness  in  becoming  the  cause  of  theirs.  Dudley  expresses 
his  deep  gratitude  and  entire  satisfaction,  while  the  whole 
multitude  salute  Edward  with  a  shout  of  applause ; 
the  young  monarch  gracefully  acknowledges  these  marks 
of  affection,  and  the  curtain  descends  on  a  General 
Group. 


30* 
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THE  TRIAL  OF  YOUTH. 
AN  ALLEGORICAL  BALLET,  IN  THREB  ACTH. 


ARGUMENT. 

Tbb  ancient  PhiloMipbers  Teigned  ihat  the  young  AMdei,  baring  u- 
tained  Ibe  age  of  manbood  and  or  reaiOD,  found  bimself  doubtfully 
tad  daagerously  situated  where  iwo  [oadsmci  aad  look  each  an  oppo- 
■ite  course.  He  was  at  once  invited  bj  Virtue  and  PUamre  to  proceed 
in  thoM  tiro  ways.  After  having  hesitated  a  short  time,  the  b«io 
decided  on  laking  (he  road  pwinted  out  by  Virtm. — Xen.  Maa.,  I.  3, 
G.  1.  Upon  tbia  ingenious  fiction  the  present  Ballet  is  founded.  The 
aame  sutgect  has  been  treated  as  an  Opera,  by  Metastasio,  entitled 
Akidt  al  Bivio.  Maurin  the  performer  has  made  a  French  Open  of 
this  Allegory,  set  to  mnsic  by  M.  Blasis,  Sen. 
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CHARACTERS. 


Alcides. 

Phronime^    Alcides*    Mentorial  Governor,  representing 

the  Judgment. 
Edonide,  the  Goddess  of  Pleasure. 
Aretis^  the  Goddess  of  Virtue. 
Nymphs y  Genii,  and  Cupids,  attending  Edonide;  Heroes, 

Heroines,  and  Genii,  following  Aretis;  Monsters  and 

Spectres. 

The  scene  passes  in  the  country  about  Thebes. 


ACT  I. 

Scene. — Ancient  and  gloomy  forest ;  in  which  may  be  du- 
tinguished  two  roads;  the  first  on  the  right  is  planted  with 
roses  and  other  odoriferous  shrubs,  and  leads  to  the  abode 
of  Pleasure.  The  other,  running  a  parallel  course  on  the 
left,  presents  a  wild  appearance,  being  overrun  with  thorns 
and  briars,  interspersed  with  rocks  andfiints,  and  conducts 
to  the  dwelling  of  Virtue. 

Scene  I. — Alcides  and  Phronime  appear ;  the  foitner* 
being  surprised  at  finding  himself  in  such  a  situation, 
inquires  the  meaning  of  his  governor,  Phronime, '  the 
latter  replies,  that  it  is  by  order  of  the   Grods,  and  to 
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prove  his  constancy  that  be  is  now  exposed  to  danger,  bat 
Uukt  having  resolutely  conquered,  happiness  would  ensue. 
The  courage  oiAlcidet  being  excited  by  cbese  expressions, 
be  bums  to  enter  this  unknown  desert ;  Phronime  extoU 
this  ardour  and  promptitude ;  the  former,  notwitbstandr 
ing,  desires  to  know  the  nature  of  the  hazardous  trial  to 
which  he  ia  about  to  be  exposed.  Phronime  then  points 
out  the  two  roads,  affirming  that  by  the  will  of  Fate  and 
the  Gods,  every  mortal  must  make  the  momentous  choice  of 
one  of  these  two  ways  ; — one  which  is  easy  and  agreeable, 
leading  to  Pleasure  without  a  hope  of  return ;  while  the 
other,  which  is  dangerous  and  difficult,  conducting  to  the 
abode  of  Virtue.  He  then  describes  the  charming  but 
deceitful  appearances  of  the  first,  whose  end  is  misery ; 
afterwards  the  danger  and  difficulty  attending  a  passage 
through  the  second,  which  are  however  rewarded  by  glory 
and  happiness.  The  sanguine  youth,  inflamed  by  this 
discourse,  advances,  under  the  guidance  of  his  wise  go- 
Tcntor,  to  undertake  this  attempt:  the  old  man  informs 
him  that  the  choice  depends  upon  himself  alone,  but  that 
he  will  still  watch  over  his  actions  ;  that  honour  or  dis< 
grace  is  the  unalterable  consequence  of  this  event,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  which  to  choose.  Aicidet 
promises  to  do  honour  to  himself,  and  to  select  the 
way  to  Virtue ;  upon  this  Phronime  withdraws. 

Scene  II. — Alcides,  now  finding  himself  alone,  begins 
to  mistrust  himself;  his  fortitude  appears  sinking  at  the 
absence  of  his  Mentor.  He  meditates  on  his  singular  si- 
tuation, then  examines  the  two  portentous  paths  of  this 
desert.  He  appears  delighted  with  the  lovely  and  flatter- 
ing prospect  of  that  leading  to  Pleasure ;  the  approach 
s  eaay ;  every  thing  n  calculated  to  excite  agreeable 
sensations.  The  beauty  and  variety  of  tl>e  flowers,  whose 
perfume  is   wafted  through  the  air  upon   the  wings  of 
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zephyrs;  the  gentle  whispering  of  the  umbrageous  foliage ; 
the  murmuring  of  crystal  rivulets,  and  tiie  wurblinga  of 
the  birds,  all  tend  to  perplex  him  in  making  the  proper 
eeleclion,  notwithstanding  the  young  hero  recalls  to  his 
mind  the  advice  he  has  received,  and  summons  all  his  re- 
solution to  repel  those  deceitful  delights.  He  now  ap- 
proaches the  path  of  Virtue ;  it  presents  a  view  rugged, 
rude,  and  bare.  The  sight  of  this  frightful  wilderness, 
apparently  deserted  by  nature,  raises  in  the  breast  of 
Aicides  o.  desire  of  proving  his  valour  by  braving  its  dan- 
ger; his  inward  sensations  direct  him  to  this  road,  as  his 
proper  choice ;  but  before  he  attempts  to  enter,  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  immortal  powers,  imploring  their 
counsel  and  protection,  and  that  they  would  put  an  end 
to  that  anxious  uncertainty  by  which  he  is  tormented. 
He  again  takes  a  view  of  the  way  upon  which  he  ia  about 
to  proceed ;  he  approaches,  but  is  withheld  by  a  secret 
dread ;  he  once  more  summons  his  valour  to  aid  him,  and 
prepares  for  the  trial.  On  the  instant  he  is  about  to 
enter,  he  is  struck  by  the  sounds  of  melodious  music ; 
he  stops  to  listen  ;  when — 

Scene  HI. — Edoniile,  the  Goddess  of  Pleasure,  appears; 
she  is  accompanied  by  troops  of  those  who  are  devoted 
to  her  service.  Aicides  is  motionless  with  astonishment 
and  admiration  at  the  grace  and  beauty  of  this  power. 
He  is,  however,  soon  on  the  point  of  hastening  away ;  but 
is  allured  to  stay  awhile,  by  the  surprise  that  Etlomtle 
exhibits  at  his  flight.  Can  he,  she  inquires,  be  so  insen- 
sible as  to  prefer  yonder  horrible  wilderness  to  that  abode 
of  delights  to  which  she  would  invite  him'f  Aicides  demands 
to  know  what  are  her  designs,  showing  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  severity  of  his  countenance,  that  he  is  prepared  to 
listen  to  nothing  contrary  to  honour.  She  informs  him 
that  her  palace  is  in  the  grove,  which  he  may  perceive  in 
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tbe  dktmce,  and  that  the  beitovi  tfipiwint  «•  v^mm*- 
ever  u  pleaKd  to  fi>Do«  ber.  She  addi»  tbat  every  oae 
coafe«an  die  power  of  her  ehmmc,  and  that,  dierefaR,  he 
oaght  to  sarreuler  his  heart  to  her,  obev  ber  laws,  and 
lire  in  her  dominiooi.  Aleidei  appean  fasdiuued  vHhj 
a  deEgfatful  rinoa ;  the  aQaiemenC  overpowen  bJai;  bat 
be  aaks  for  a  furtbcr  and  more  ezptdt  occount-  Ethmie 
replies,  that  she  b  the  Godilen  of  Flessvre,  the  copaoh 
lion  of  the  unfortanale,  and  the  joj  of  ™«»lti«Mi  She 
orfiers  to  share  with  hbn  tbe  wealth  of  which  de  is  po»- 
•eated,  reproaches  his  delay,  aod  presses  him  to  kXkm 
her  immediately  loto  the  leafy  recesses  of  (he  voctds. 
Tbe  yoatb  refusing,  she  comf^ains  of  his  ingratitude;  be 
at  length  seems  moved  by  the  winning  graces  of  the  God- 
dess ;  her  promises  have  charmed  him,  and  he  is  reduced 
to  doubt  and  indecUion :  still  reason  forluds  him  to  yield. 
Edottide  is  offended  at  Iiis  resistance,  and  astonished  at 
his  temerity.  She  declares  to  him  that  reason  and  Tirtoe 
destr:)y  every  agreeable  sentiment,  deprive  life  of  every 
pleasure ;  that  they  present  nothing  but  labour  and  pain, 
and  are  enemies  to  nature.  "  In  me,"  continues  she,  "  you 
will  find  the  chief  good  is  placed."  She  then  earnestly  en- 
treaU  him  to  enter  her  dwelling  of  delight.  Ahides  is 
sensible  of  tbe  offered  enjoyment,  but  fears  he  is  falling 
for  ever  into  a  snare.  Edonide  assures  him  of  safety,  and 
prepares  to  conduct  him  into  her  enchanting  abode. 
Alcidei,  determined  to  avoid  inglorious  repose,  withdraws 
himself  from  ber ;  arms  and  fame  are  tbe  objects  of  his 
desire,  and  he  turns  to  the  path  of  Virtue.  Edonide 
pretends  (o  warn  him  from  a  terrible  fate  which  will 
there  attend  him.  Atcides  persists,  representing  that  hap- 
piness vrill  reward  undaunted  resolulion.  Edomide  con* 
Unues  to  prcKs  him  to  follow  her,  and  in  order  to  prevail, 
Kiid  at  length  in  bringing  him  to  submit   to  her  ( 
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the  makes  a  sign  to  her  followers,  and  they  immetJiately 
appear. 

The  scene  changes,  and  represents  the  palace  of  the  Cod- 
desg  of  Pleasure.  Through  a  colonnade,  at  a  distance, 
a  beautiful  grove  is  discovered.  In  the  centre  is  seen 
a  throne  constructed  with  flowers,  upon  which  Edonide 
placing  herself,  causes  Alcidea  to  sit  by  her  side. 

The  youth,  oatonished  at  all  he  beholds,  complies  with 
the  request  of  Edonide,  and  gives  himself  up  to  her  power- 
ful illusions,  while  nymphs,  genii,  and  Httle  loves,  try,  by 
sports  and  dances,  to  seduce  him  from  all  thought  of 
Virtue.  He  expresses  the  delight  he  feels  at  the  calm 
repose  of  the  scene,  disturbed  only  by  the  gaiety  of 
amiable  amusements.  Edonide,  with  her  companions, 
counsel  him  to  leave  every  thing  for  such  enjoyment, 
representing  the  danger  ami  folly  of  pursuing  glory,  by 
which  human  life  is  deprived  of  every  pleasure.  To  these 
persuasions  Alcides  yields  a  willing  ear.  He  is  surrounded 
by  nymphs,  and  crowned  with  flowers ;  while  Edonide 
promises  to  make  him  the  dearest  of  her  companions  ^ 
Alcides  expresses  his  gratitude,  and  gives  himself  up  en- 
tirely to  her  direction.  The  troops  of  Pleasure  envelop 
the  youth  in  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  conduct  him  to 
a  bower,  to  which  they  are  directed  by  Edonide,  who 
follows,  triumphing  in  her  conquest. 
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-77ie  ulrijre  rejtregenlg  the  Jirst  ncene  oj'tfie 
Jim  act. 


Phronime  enters  from  the  path  of  pleasure,  conducting 
Atcides,  whom  he  reproaches  for  having  allowed  himself 
to  be  enticed  into  so  much  danger,  and  expresses  his 
concern  at  seeing  his  advice  so  soon  forgotten.  A/ddcs 
attempts  to  describe  those  delights  which  he  found  him- 
self incapable  of  avoiding;  but  Pfironime,  seeing  that  he 
is  disposed  to  give  himself  up  to  pleasure,  and  to  sutler 
his  fortitude  to  languish,  will  not  listen  to  his  discourse  ; 
the  young  man  conjures  him  not  to  suppose  that  he  is  en- 
tirely lost  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  but  to  believe  that,  over- 
powered by  his  feelings,  he  had  strayed  from  the  riylit 
path.  He  professes  his  love  and  esteem  for  his  prudent 
guide,  whose  counsel  would  conduct  him  to  gloiy,  and 
inquires  what  he  shall  do.  Phronime  replies,  he  must 
strive  against  his  inclinations,  curb  his  passiunsi,  and  so 
become  master  of  himself ;  that  be  must  sbun  the  dan- 
gerous path  that  leads  to  unlawful  pleasures,  and  render 
himself  immortal  by  a  noble  course  of  labours.  Phromme 
now  makes  a  sign  to  him  to  enter  the  way  that  conducts 
to  Virtue,  and,  representing  the  danger  of  hesitation  and 
delay,  retires. 

Scene  II. — Alcides  blushes  at  the  rebuke  o( Pkrotume, 
rouses  himself  from  the  state  of  weakness  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  regains  his  courage,  aud  determines  to  enter 
the  way  of  Virtue.  At  this  moment  Edonide  enters  with 
her  train,  and  arrests  his  progress. 

Scene  III. — /(/cf rfti  rcpuUes  and  avoids  her,  but  the 
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power  clings  to  him,  and  essays  to  force  him  to  hia  doom  ; 
he  strives  to  disengage  himself,  turning  his  head  away 
from  her  importunities,  She  telU  him  not  to  contide  in 
Phronime,  who,  jealous  of  her  acknowledged  power, 
would  persuade  him  from  her  side,  and  expose  him  to  dan- 
ger which  he  vainly  tries  to  conceal.  She  only  seeks  to 
lead  him  back  to  those  bowers  where  true  happiness  re- 
sides; but  he  still  reliises  to  follow.  She  then  upbraids 
him  with  the  folly  of  disdaining  the  delights  she  offers,  to 
pursue  a  fatal  road,  A/cides,  knowing  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  such  pleasures,  informs  her  that  he  seeks  for 
honour  alone,  by  which  he  is  inspired.  The  power  re- 
peats her  flattering  promises,  and  tries  again  to  allure 
him  to  her  bright  abode  ;  but  he  again  resists,  resuming 
his  own  fortitude  and  recalling  the  good  counsel  of 
Phronime  to  oppose  the  charms  of  Edonide,  whose 
power  over  his  soul  is  not  yet  entirely  overcome;  and  not- 
withstanding lier  tender  remonstrances,  he  breaks  from 
her.  Warlike  music  is  suddenly  heard,  as  if  proceeding 
from  the  dwelling  of  Virtue  ;  Alcides  listens  in  astonish- 
ment, and  feels  himself  animated  by  the  sound.  Edonide 
recognizes  the  approach  of  her  enemy,  Aretis.  She 
prepares  to  retire,  and  endeavours  to  draw  the  hero  with 
her,  but  he  bids  her  stay,  declaring  himself  her  protector. 
Scene  IV, — Aretia  appears  ;  Alcides  is  struck  with 
the  majesty  of  her  movement  and  the  grandeur  of  her 
deportment ;  the  power  of  Virtue  addressing  herself  to 
him  exposes  the  deceitfulncss  of  the  chimera  he  is  about 
to  follow,  and  the  ofiences  he  has  already  committed 
against  herself.  She  explains  the  perfidious  illusions  of 
her  rival,  whose  offered  kindness  is  unworthy  of  his 
notice,  and  describes  the  certain  destruction  to  which  she 
would  draw  him,  upon  receding  from  the  way  of  virtue 
and  honour. 
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Alcides  b  deeply  atTected  by  this  severe  but  elcvate<l 
language ;  he  is  sensible  of  its  truth,  and  becomes  in- 
spired by  the  penetrating  aspect  of  Arelis.  Edonide, 
fearing  to  lose  her  victim,  dares  again  to  persuade  him 
away.  Arelis  motions  him  from  the  power  of  Pleasure, 
who  complains  of  his  unkind  resistance,  and  entreats  him 
to  avoid  the  severities  and  dangers  of  \irtue,  who  now  re- 
presents to  him  the  certain  benefits  she  can  bestow  upon 
him,  if  he  continues  in  her  way.  Edomde,  regarding  her 
rivul  with  contempt,  turns  to  Alcides,  displaying  all  her 
winning  charms,  and,  pointing  to  her  blissful  bowers,  en- 
treats him  to  follow  her.  The  hero  knows  not  on  what 
to  resolve  ;  his  heart  is  divided  between  the  powerful 
rivals,  and  he  remains  a  prey  to  indecision. 

Arelis  informs  him  that  she  it  is  who  guides  and  in- 
spires heroic  souls  in  the  pursuit  of  honour  and  glory  ; 
that  by  her  instructions  man  rises  superior  to  misfortune, 
and  finds  true  felicity  is  placed  in  wisdom ;  that  she  teaches 
him  to  despise  sloth  and  encounter  pains  and  perils,  and 
in  the  end  to  immortalize  himself  by  valiant  deeds, 
while  truth,  humanity,  honour  and  renown,  will  adorn 
his  latter  days.  Edonide  replies,  that  these  are  but 
flattering  promises.  "  Come  Alcides,"  continues  the 
Goddess  of  Virtue,  "  immediately  to  my  palace,  where 
true  enjoyment  awaits  your  arrival."  Alcides  seems 
anxious  to  accompany  her,  and  she  again  encourages  him 
firmly  to  pursue  his  choice.  Edonide,  defeated  and 
offended,  retires,  menacing  the  hero  with  revenge-  Alcides 
beholds  her  departure  with  regret,  and  even  essays  to 
summon  her  back. 

Scene  V. — Arelig  continues  to  caution  the  hero 
against  the  alluring  flatteries  of  the  power  of  Pleasure, 
counselling  him  to  preserve  his  mind  free  from  the  thral- 
dom of  her  charms.     She  endeavours  to  induce  him  to 
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contemplate  the  benefits  resulting  from  attaching  himself 
to  her  principles.  Upon  a  sign  being  made  by  the  God- 
dess of  Virlue,  the  ucene  changes ;  a  palace  appears,  the 
architecture  of  which  is  both  noble  and  majestic.  All  the 
worshippers  and  followers  of  Virtue  are  here  displayed, 
each  following  appropriate  avocation.  Heroes  are  exer- 
cising themselves  in  the  ancient  games  ;  combats  with 
sword  and  shield,  warlike  evolutions,  wrestling,  Pyrrhic 
dances,  and  every  species  of  athletic  sports  are  going  on. 

Scene  VI. — All  hasten  to  do  homage  to  the  Goddess, 
and  congratulate  each  other  on  living  beneath  her  happy 
sway.  The  power  expresses  to  Alcides  the  noble  manner 
in  which  her  votaries  pass  their  days,  whence  arise  gener- 
ous sentiment  and  undaunted  valour.  The  spectacle  fills 
the  young  hero  with  delight,  and  he  bums  to  prove  his 
prowess  among  them  and  to  live  so  gloriously  ;  he  is  has- 
tening to  mix  with  the  busy  groups,  but  Aretis  prevents 
him  ;  the  youth  conjures  her  to  permit  him  to  join  himself 
to  the  warrior  bands.  She  replies,  they  are  but  visionary 
shadows,  fabricated  to  inspire  the  breast  with  enterprise, 
fortitude,  and  valour.  Alcides,  turning  to  the  power,  im- 
plores her  counsel  and  protection.  She  replies,  that  all 
depends  upon  his  own  exertion,  and  then  vanishes  away. 
The  palace,  with  all  the  noble  company  of  combatants, 
disappear,  and  the  scene  changes  lo  the  first  of  the  first 
act,  representing  the  two  roads. 

Scene  VII. — Alcides  seems  as  if  awakening  from  a 
dream ;  all  that  he  has  seen  and  heard  causes  the 
greatest  agitation  within  him ;  he  grieves  for  the  loss  of 
Aretig,  and  fears  that  the  whole  is  no  more  than  illusion. 
Thus  deserted,  he  invokes  the  aid  of  his  dear  Phromme, 
promising  to  yield  himself  up  entirely  into  his  hands,  and 
to  follow  his  prudent  advice,  which  would  lead   him  to 
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glory  and  happiness.     The  hero  then  hastens  away  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  helaved  Mentor. 


Scene  I. — The  same  at  the  last. 


Alcides  is  discovered,  he  appears  in  doubt  and  distress ; 
he  now  fears  to  show  himself  to  Pfironime,  having  yet 
done  nothing  for  his  glory,  nothing  to  accomplish  that  for 
which  he  was  destined ;  he  is  oppressed  by  such  recol- 
lections as  these.  At  length,  taking  courage,  he  resolves 
upon  a  noble  course  of  action,  and  prepares  himself  for 
honourable  achicTements. 

The  path  of  Pleasure  again  appears  before  him,  but  he 
is  no  longer  affected  by  its  deccitfiil  charms  ;  he  despises 
the  guilty  repose  that  prevails  there,  and  is  now,  at  last, 
resolved  to  enter  the  way  of  Virtue.  At  this  moment 
harmonious  sounds  are  heard ;  the  hasty  march  ofAleidet 
is  awhile  arrested,  and  he  listens  with  eagerness  and 
delight. 

Scene  11, — The  followers  of  Pleasure,  and  the  votaries 
of  Virtue  enter  in  two  groups,  each  advancing  from  their 
peculiar  domain.  Those  of  Virtue,  proceeding  on  their 
own  side,  bear  warlike  instruments  :  a  helmet,  a  sword,  a 
shield,  and  a  crown  of  laurel.  Those  on  the  side  of 
Pleasure  carry  a  coronet  of  roses,  garlands,  perfiimes, 
and  ricli  habiliments.  Alcidet  expresses  great  astonish- 
ment at  this  exhibition.  On  one  hand  he  beholds  the 
perfidious  troop  of  Pleasure  ;  on  the  other,  the  favoured 
worshippers  of  Virtue.  The  whole  pageant  produces  in 
him  agreeable   yet  conflicting  sensations.      Having  ex- 
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atnined  the  gihs  borne  by  the  train  of  Pleasure  with  in- 
difference, he  approaches  those  presented  by  the  troop 
of  Virtue  ;  he  beholds  them  with  delight,  and  breaks  out 
into  a  transport  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  shining  armour ; 
he  immediately  takes  poBsesaioD  of  them,  places  the 
helmet  on  hia  head,  grasps  the  shield,  and  seizes  the 
eword,  while  his  countenance  betrays  marks  of  impatience 
to  signalize  himself  in  the  field.  He  returns  thanks  to 
the  Gods,  and  implores  a  continuation  of  their  protec- 
tion. He  appears  confident  and  resolved ;  no  longer 
labouring  under  doubt  and  perplexity. 

Scene  III. — The  train  of  Virtue  now  retire  ;  Alcides 
wishes  to  follow  them,  when  the  troop  of  Pleasure  in- 
stantly take  the  place  of  the  others,  and,  presenting  an 
obstruction  to  the  path  of  Virtue  by  seductive  blandish- 
ments and  persuasive  flatteries,  try  to  prevent  the  hero 
from  entering  ;  they  envelop  him  in  the  entwinings  of 
their  wreaths,  and  display  measures  and  attitudes  of  the 
most  voluptuous  description.  Every  artifice  is  put  in 
practice  to  divert  Alcides  from  his  purpose  ;  he  essays  to 
break  from  them,  menacing  and  despising  their  effeminate 
snares.  The  subjects  of  Edonide  redouble  their  endea- 
vours, daring  even  to  imprison  him  in  their  wreathed 
bands,  and  so  attempt  to  draw  him  to  their  retreats, 
smiling  at  bis  threats.  Alcides,  enraged  at  being  thus 
ensnared,  and  fully  resolved  to  enter  the  way  of  Virtue, 
hews  himself  a  passage  with  his  sword ;  he  then  dis- 
perses and  puts  them  to  flight,  and  they  again  seek  their 
own  abode. 

Scene  IV. — Monsters,  fairies,  and  demons,  armed  with 
torches  and  serpents,  appear,  and  take  possession  of  the 
entrance  to  the  path  of  Virtue,  presenting  a  complete 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  Alcides.  These  horrible 
spectres  essay,  by  their  menacing  gesture,  to  deter  the 
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hero  from  proceeding  ;  they  indicate  to  him  that  destruc- 
tion awaits  his  entrance  into  the  road  of  Virtue.  Alcidet 
now  perceives  that  this  is  all  the  work  of  the  perfidious 
Edonide ;  not  at  all  dismayed  hy  (his  spectacle,  hut,  on 
the  contrary,  resolved  on  conquest,  he  prepares  to  combat 
his  opponents.  After  a.  desperate  struggle,  during  which 
his  hfe  nppeaTS  frecjuently  in  danger,  Alcules  rushes  at 
once  into  the  paih  of  Virtue,  and  the  monsters  instantly 
disperse. 

Tlie  iceite  HOW  changeg  to  Ike  gioriout  palace  of  Aretis,  in 
which  are  seen  statues  of  Ihe  most  renowned  heroes,  toge- 
ther  with  allegorical  representations  of  the    art*   and 


Scene  V, — Alcides  is  placed  between  Arelis  and 
Phronime,  and  surrounded  by  heroes,  heroines,  and  the 
genii  of  Virtue.  He  evinces  feelings  of  triumph  and  de- 
light, addressing  expressions  of  the  warmest  gratitude  to 
his  prudent  friend,  and  to  the  power  of  Virtue. 

The  valour  and  victory  of  Alcides  is  proclaimed  and 
celebrated,  while  Phronime,  advancing  to  the  hero,  pre- 
sents him  with  a  laiu-el  crown,  Aretis  joins  in  the  general 
expressions  of  felicitation,  and  promises  Alcidet  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  enjoyments  which  are  earned  by  un- 
daunted perseverance  in  the  path  of  Virtue.  Aletdes 
rephes  with  expressions  of  reverence  and  gratitude. 
Success  has  crowned  his  efforts,  and  hia  name  is  num- 
bered with  the  great  and  renowned.  Noble  dances  and 
heroic  sports  immediately  ensue,  and  the  happy  event  is 
concluded  by  universal  congratulations  on  the  triumph  of 
Virtue. 


PART  THE  SIXTH. 
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"  Que  vcw  sKLces  soicnt  natureUu  ; 
Ne  les  con trefailes  jamais  : 
Dbs  qi)e  Van  veut  courirapiis. 
On  commence  il  »'Sloigner  d'ellei." 

Deuoostiek. 

Several  persons  have  employed  themselves  in  vriting 
Eystems  for  teaching  Private  Dancing,  but  their  works 
contain  ttie  universal  fault  of  every  performance  tliat  has 
appeared  upon  the  subject  of  dancing  in  general,  namely, 
»  want  of  principles,  positively  and  clearly  stated  :  such 
works  are  read,  but  almost  nothing  can  be  learned  from 
them. 

In  giving  theoretical  laws  for  the  formation  of  any  art, 
and  presenting  means  to  bring  that  art  to  perfection,  not 
only  ought  the  laws  to  be  clear,  but  the  means  should  be 
practised.  Never  can  we  demonstrate  so  plainly  to  others, 
as  when  we  ourselves  have  seen  and  experienced  (hat 
upon  which  we  discourse.  In  the  mean  time,  we  dare 
flatter  ourselves  that  our  treatise  will  not  be  found   to 
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deaeive  those  severe  criticbnis  which  we,  from  a  re- 
gard lo  the  interest  of  the  rising  generation,  have  been 
obliged  to  pass  upon  other  performances  of  the  same 
nature.  As  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  so  also  in 
this,  we  have  been  particularly  careful,  in  the  lessons  to 
pupils,  upon  the  grdce  of  their  position,  and  the  elegance 
of  contour  in  their  attitudes  while  dancing  ;  attainments  in 
our  art  which  are  both  delightful  and  essential,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  extremely  difficult  to  acquire.  To  arrive  at 
this  desirable  object,  we  shall  more  clearly  explain  our- 
selves by  the  aid  of  engraved  figures,  representing  every 
position  of  which  this  species  of  dancing  is  capable.  Iti 
designing  these  figures,  wc  have  b^n  careful  to  adhere  to 
the  dictates  of  taste  and  art.  Any  dancer  may  be  capable 
of  executing  a  c/iatse,  a  pas  tie  bourrie,  a  contrc-tetnt,  &c. ; 
but  that  genteel  air,  those  graceful  manners,  and  that  pic- 
turesque action,  which  are  expected  from  those  who  have 
learned  the  art  of  dancing,  are  not  to  be  acquired  from  all 
dancing-masters,  many  of  whom  are  usually  unwilling,  or 
unable,  so  profoundly  to  study  their  art,  as  to  produce  on 
their  pupils  this  important  effect. 

Although  the  system  of  private  dancing  does  not  re- 
quire, of  those  who  practise  it,  either  extraordinary  abiU- 
lies  or  an  intense  apphcation,  in  order  to  arrive  at  per- 
fection, there  must,  however,  be  inherent  in  them  certain 
physical  qnalifications,  and  some  capacity,  to  insure 
success.  Without  these,  a  person  would  appear  awkward 
and  ridiculous  in  dancing  ;  and  it  is  far  preferable  to  be 
a  passive  spectator  than  a  clumsy  performer.  It  may 
be  observed  also,  that  while  a  knowledge  of  dancing  adds 
to  the  attractions  of  a  figure,  naturally  symmetrical  and 
agile,  it  serves  but  to  render  still  more  conspicuous,  those 
who  are  incurably  ill-shaped,  unconquerably  heavy,  or 
insensible  to  any  graceful  motion. 
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The  admirers  of  dancing  will  have  conceived,  it  is 
hoped,  a  just  notion  of  the  art  from  ihe  preceding  parta 
of  thia  work.  They  will,  at  the  eanie  time,  have  had  an 
opporlunily  of  observing,  clearly  pourtraycd,  all  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  Now,  as  the  private 
dancing  derives  its  origin  from  the  theatrical  dancing, 
there  are  many  particulars  in  it  which  may  be  serviceable 
to  the  Amateur,  as  well  as  the  Professors  of  the  Art ;  such 
as,  for  instance,  the  common  mode  of  carrying  onese/f— 
the  gait — sotae  of  Ihe  practical  movements — some  of  the 
postures — a  certain  number  of  the  steps  and  footings,  and, 
in  short,  Ihc  gracefulness,  the  ligiilness,  the  linetiness,  ihe 
elegance,  which  are  qualifications  almost  indispensable  to 
every  genteel  person. 

Having  already,  in  the  Firtt  Part  of  my  work,  ex- 
plained the  utility  and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it, 
even  by  those  who  do  not  practise  this  attractive  art, 
excepting  simply  for  their  amusement,  or  as  a  kind  of 
finish  to  an  accomplished  education,  I  shall  now,  more 
particularly,  treat  of  the  mechanical  part,  and  theory  of 
that  species  of  dancing  which  is  practised  in  polite  society, 
and  studied  hy  well-bred  and  fashionable  persons. 

As  soon  as  the  dancing-master  shall  have  ascertained 
the  natural  quahfications  and  abilities  of  the  learner,  it 
will  be  his  business  to  begin  by  showing  him  the  five 
positions,  in  each  of  which  he  must  make  him  bend,  and 
then  raise  himself  upon  the  point  of  the*  toe.  He  will 
then  teach  bim  to  make  petits  baltemens  tendus  upon 
the  instep,  and,  also,  even  petits  rand-de-jambes  a  terre, 
inwards  and  outwards.  The  learner  must,  at  first, 
practise  with  holding,  and  then  afterwards  without,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  proper  balance.  (Sec  plate  XI, 
fig.  5.) 
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The  maater  ought  to  place  the  body  and  arms  of  the 
learner  in  a  right  poEition,  su  as  to  render  all  the  attitudes 
commanding  and  graceful.  (See  plate  I,  fig.  S,  and 
plate  XI,  fig.  2.)  The  art  of  stepping  with  grace,  of 
making  a  bow,  of  introducing  oneself,  and  of  carrying 
oneself  in  company,  are  essential  points,  and  such  as 
ought  to  be  rendered  as  natural  as  possible  to  the 
learner. 

To  execute  the  bow  properly,  the  following  rulea  must 
be  observed : — When  walking,  stop  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  weight  of  the  body  may  rest  upon  that  leg  which 
is  advanced.  Then,  moving  the  one  behind,  cause  it  tu 
assume  the  fourth  hinder  position,  the  third,  and  the 
second.  Having  arrived  at  the  latter,  shifl  the  stress  of 
the  body  upon  the  leg  forming  it,  and  bring  the  other 
leg  round  into  the  first  position,  tbe  heels  being  placed 
against  each  other,  and  the  toes  turned  outwardly.  (See 
plate  XV,  fig.  4.)  After  having  bent  the  knees  properly, 
inchne  the  body  according  as  it  is  represented  in  the  aude 
figure.  Let  your  arms  fall  easily  and  naturally,  and  let 
your  head  assume  an  unaffected  inchnatton  ;  for  every 
movement  must  be  executed  with  an  easy  air.  Having 
mode  the  salute,  slowly  raise  your  body  to  its  usual  per- 
pendicular attitude,  regain  your  customary  deportment, 
disengage  tlie  leg  which  had  been  placed  in  the  firat 
position  behind,  changing  it  into  the  fourth  behind,  and 
shift  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  that  leg.  Whether 
you  intend  to  renew  the  salute,  or  to  continue  your  walk, 
always  tinish  upon  the  aclranced  teg.  Usually,  and  in 
society  where  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  observe  a 
strict  etiqnelle,  the  salute  is  generally  executed  in  the 
liiird  position,  but  the  feet  must  be  always  turned  oot- 
wardly.     (Sec  plate  XV,  fig.  3.) 
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Ladies,  when  perforniing  their  courtesy,  must  proceed 
in  the  eame  manner  as  gentlemen,  excepting  that  they 
should  incline,  after  the  foot  has  assumed  the  Jirst  post- 
Hon.  in  order  to  stop  on  the  fourth  potition  behind,  when 
the  knees  must  bend,  and  the  head  and  body  incline,  (o 
complete  the  courtesy.     (See  plate  XV,  fig.  2,} 

The  method  of  presenting  the  hand  while  dancing  is 
represented  in  plate  XVI,  figs.  I  and  2.  The  remaining 
positions  and  attitudes  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Qua- 
drilles will  appear  plainly  from  plate  XVI,  6g.  3,  and 
plate  XV,  fig.  1  and  3. 

After  the:*e  introductory  studies  and  exercises,  which 
constitute  the  ground-work  of  dancing,  and  which  lead 
(he  way  to  the  perfection  of  e?ery  thing  that  is  connected 
with  it,  the  master  ought  next  to  give  his  pupil  an  insight 
into  the  knowledge  of  steps,  the  observance  of  time. 
Quadrilles,  or  Country -dances,  Waltzing,  and  every  other 
description  of  dancing  which  is  in  request  in  good  society. 

Let  the  master  be  very  cautious  bow  he  sufters  the 
pupil  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  above  named  dances, 
until  after  he  has  practised  for  some  time  upon  the  in- 
ceptive principles  ;  for  his  good  or  bad  success  entirely 
depends  upon  the  first  lessons,  and  upon  his  assiduity  in 
the  rudimental  task.  Care  must  be  continually  taken  to 
draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  private  dancing  and 
theatrical  dancing.  It  would  be  improper  to  introduce  cer- 
tain scientific  steps  and  elevated  capering  into  a  ball-room, 
where  every  circumstance  shows,  that  movements  of  this 
description  would  be  out  of  their  place,  and,  consetjucntly, 
would  produce  an  improper  eflcct. 

Private  dancing  requires  steps  ferre-a-lerre,  and  the 
most  simply  natural  postures  possible.  The  ladies,  in 
particular,  ought  to  dance  with  a  sort  of  amiable  circum- 
spection and  a   becoming  grace,  which,  indeed,  add   to 
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tbetr  charms,  and  heighten  th^ir  attractions.  Gentlemen 
ought  always  he  attentive  to  their  partners;  and  they 
should  all  of  them  move  in  unison  in  every  step  and  atti- 
tude. They  ought  also  to  he  careful  in  paying  attention 
to  the  air  of  the  music,  and  in  showing  that  they  feel  all 
the  harmony  and  expression  of  it.  For  a  more  detailed 
account  of  which,  refer  to  what  is  said  respecting  the 
Music  for  Dancing,  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  work, 
entitled  the  Theory  of  T/tealrical  Dancing. 

The  learner  must  preserve  his  arms  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion which  we  term  ilemi-bras.  (See  plate  XI,  6g.  3.) 
Their  contra-posttions  should  be  those  described  in  plate 
I,  Bg.  3.  For  the  position  of  the  wrists  and  fingers,  aee 
plate  I,  fig.  1.  For  the  position  of  the  chest,  head,  and 
limhs,  refer  to  plates  I,  HI,  and  IV. 

With  respect  to  the  collocation  of  the  joints,  and  the 
inflexions  of  the  body,  it  will  be  necessary  for  tlie  learner 
to  subject  liimself  to  the  same  practice  as  (he  theatrical 
dancer,  in  order  that  his  dancing  may  produce  a  pleasing 
effect. 

I  shall  here  observe,  that  even  amateurs,  both  in  the 
preparation  during  the  performance,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  steps  and  enc/iainemens,  ought  always  to 
stand  in  the  JiJ'th  position,  and  not  in  the  third,  as  the 
generality  of  teachers  of  private  dancing  pretend  ;  for 
the  more  the  feet  are  crossed,  the  more  precipitate  the 
footing  is,  and  the  more  showy  the  dancing:  it  is  a  natural 
consequence,  and  it  cannot  be  obtained,  except  by  accus- 
toming the  learners  not  to  cross  their  feet  but  in  the 
l/iird  position.  Besides,  this  method  assists  the  dancers 
in  turning,  and  enables  them  to  acquire  that  pleasing 
quality,  turning,  with  facility.  He  who  has  not  his  feot 
well  turned  out,  loses  all  the  beauty  of  his  steps.  As  to 
the  movements  of  the  body,  they  are  nearly  the  eante  as 
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tliose  practised  by  stage  clancera,  with  this  difTerence 
imly,  that  they  should  not  be  carried  to  that  grandeur  and 
elevation,  should  have  less  impulse,  and  be  modilieil,  and 
adapted  to  tbe  circles  of  Private  Dancing.  The  legs 
ought  to  be  raised  from  the  ground  but  very  little  above 
the  method  of  the  second  position ;  however,  gentlemen 
may  raise  them  something  higher :  the  peculiar  style  of 
their  dancing  being  more  powerful  and  unrestrained,  will 
admit  of  more  elevated  steps.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
arms  and  bust  should  he  kept  in  violent  motion,  they  may 
rather  remain  in  a  graceful  repose.  Let  the  head  be  held 
erect,  and  the  chin  in  a  very  slight  degree  elevated ;  grace- 
fully incline  the  head  to  tbe  motion  of  the  body  and  arms. 
Let  your  countenance  be  expressive  of  cheerfulness  and 
gaiety,  and  let  an  agreeable  smile  ever  play  about  your 
mouth.  Keep  your  shoulders  down,  bring  your  cheat  for- 
ward, let  your  waist  be  compressed,  and  sustain  yourself 
firmly  upon  your  loins.  Let  your  bosom  project  a  little,  for 
this  confers  gracefulness  on  the  dancer's  attitude.  Let  the 
shoulders  move  with  elegance  and  naturally.  Let  your 
elbows  be  curved,  never  squared,  your  fingers  so  grouped 
together  as  to  correspond  with  the  contour  of  the  arms. 
(See  plate  I,  fig.  Q.)  Ladies  must  hold  their  dresses 
with  the  tips  of  their  fingers;  their  arms  must  be  placed 
similar  to  the  gentlemen's.  The  arms  serve  for  an  orna- 
ment to  the  body,  and  they  ought  to  follow  its  movements 
with  easy  elegance.  Let  your  body  recline,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  hips,  and  let  the  latter  expand  themselves,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  motions  of  the  legs.  Turn  out 
your  knees,  and  strive  to  give  them  pliancy,  and  to  curve 
them  well.  By  this  means  they  will  aid  all  the  movements 
of  the  time  and  the  steps.  Let  your  feet  be  always 
turned  out,  and  let  your  insteps  acquire  a  degree  of 
suppleness,  and  at  the  same  time  of  strength,  a  circum- 
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Stance  which  will  give  you  a  facility  in  curving  the  feet,  in 
rising  upon  the  toee,  and  in  shifting  the  legs.  The  toes 
ought  to  be  kept  firm  to  the  ground,  and  they  should 
asaiet  in  giving  effect  to  the  steps,  and  in  mnrking  the 
time.  In  short,  let  each  succeeding  step  be  well  con- 
nected with  the  other,  and  let  all  be  executed  with  an 
easy  elegance,  and  a  steady  grace. 


I 
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QUADRILLES. 


STBPS. 


Changemeni  de  Jambe^  assemlM^  jeU^  ^issone,  pas  de 
bourricy  echappiy  glissade^  terns  de  cuisse,  coup^  dessus, 
COup^  desious,  ^Atirechat  d  qutiite^  h  dnq,  brU^^  siiionc 
baUuCg  entrechdi  A  qnaire  Mr  MejaMbe. 

1.  Chass€  en  avani  et  en  arriire.    2.  Ctuusi  de  cdiS, 

or    Chasie   croisL   or    ch(iss4'd4cha$s4.     3.    traverser, 

.....  . 

demi'Contretems.  4.  Balance.  5.  Tour  de  deux  mains. 
6.  DoS'h'dos.  7.  Chaine  Angtaise.  8.  Cbaine  des  dames. 
0.  Demi-queue  du  chat.  10.  Chasse  huit  11.  Chasti 
sur  les  coies.  12.  £n  avani  quaire.  Id.  Solo.  14.  JLe 
grand  rond.     15.  Le  mouUnei.     16.  Balance  huii. 


?  TERPSICHORE. 


THE  MOST  GENERALLY  KNOWN  FIGURES  OF 
QUADRILLES'. 


THE  FIGURE  CALLED  LE  PANTALUN. 
CHAINS    ANGLAISE. 

1. — The  chaine  Aitglmte  is  performed  by  two  gentle- 
men and  two  ladies,  opposite ;  they  advance  to  change 
places,  and,  in  passing  each  other,  they  present  the  right 
hand ;  each  gentleman,  after  giving  his  right  hand  to  faia 
partner,  who  faces  him,  leaving  her  hand,  he  turns  behind 
her,  then  gives  his  left  to  that  of  his  partner,  who  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  other  lady ;  and  all  are  again  placed  be- 
side each  other ;  each  leaving  hands,  upon  resuming  their 
places.  This  figure,  which  is  but  the  <Iemi-chaine,  or  half 
chaine  Anglaise,  when  repeated  immediately  on  each  re- 
suming their  places,  is  then  called  the  chaine  entire,  or, 
whole  chaine  Anglaise,  as  here  performed :  it  requires  the 
time  of  eight  bars. 

BALANCE. 

3. — Each  gentleman  turning  and  facing  his  partner, 
they  set  during  four  bars. 

UN  TOUR  DE  D£UX  MAINS. 

3. — Immediately   after   having  set,  each  couple  take 
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both  hands,  and  turn  round  at  their  places  ;   in  regaining 
whicli,  they  leave  go  hands:   this  is  performed   in  four 

LA  CHAINC  DES  DAMES. 

4: — The  two  opposite  ladies  change  places,  and  in 
passing  give  the  right  hand;  afterwards,  they  give  the 
left  hand  to  the  two  gentlemen  who  are  remaining  in  their 
places.  Each  gentleman,  immediately  upon  his  partner's 
moving  off  to  perform  the  chatne,must  go  off  to  the  right, 
at  the  same  time  presenting  his  left  hand  to  the  lady,  who 
is  entering  the  place  of  her  partner;  he  must  then  turn 
upon  his  left  to  regain  his  place,  where,  having  arrived, 
he  leaves  the  hand  of  his  partner.  This  figure,  which  is 
done  during  the  time  of  four  bars,  is  repeated  also,  to 
form  the  whole  chaine  Anglaise,  which  then  requires  eight 
bars,  before  each  lady  resumes  her  place,  "n 

LA  DEMI-QUEUE  DU  CHAT. 

5. — Each  person  of  two  couple  presents  the  left  hand, 
and  goes  off  obliquely  to  the  right,  in  order  to  change 
places;  on  arriving  at  each  other's  place,  they  leave  go 
hands :  this  requires  four  bars. 

G. — To  regain  their  places,  the  two  gentlemen  and 
their  partners  perform  the  demi-chaine  Anglaise. — (See 
No.  1.)     The  remaining  couple  do  the  same. 

THE  FIGURE  CALLED  L' ETE. 

1. — A  gentleman  and  opposite  lady  advance  and  retire 
backwards,  or  en  avanl  deux,  during  four  bars. 

2- — The  same  lady  and  gentleman  cross  and  change 
places,  passing  from  the  right  to  the  right,  during  four 
bars. 

3. — The  gentleman  and   lady  go  off  each  on  the  right 
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side,  anil  immediately  return  on  the  IcI^i  during  four 
bara- 

4. — The  gentleman  and  lady  re-crosaing,  regain  theLr 
places,  during  the  time  of  four  bars. 

5. — The  gentleman  then  sets  to  his  partner,  and  his 
partner  to  him.     (See  the  Pantalon,  No.  3.) 

6. — Each  couple  makes  the  tour  de  main,  as  at  No.  S 
of  the  Pantalon,  the  reoiatning  six  doing  (he  same. 

In  this  figure  called  f  Ett,  niter  having  performed  the 
en  avanl  deux,  and  gone  off  right  and  left,  there  ia  no 
more  setting  at  the  end.  Custom  alone  has  introduced 
the  setting,  which  is  intended  only  for  that  couple  who 
have  danced  the  figure  among  the  rest;  they  then  liegin 
setting  at  the  same  time  that  the  ladies  of  one  couple, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  other,  commence  crossing  to 
regsiji  their  places,  finishing  equally  at  the  same  time, 
during  four  bars,  after  which  follows  the  tour  de  main. 

THE  FIGtrilE  CALLED  LA  POULE. 

1. — The  Opposite  lady  and  gentleman  cross  and  give 
the  right  hand,  during  four  bars. 

2.  The  same  couple  cross  again,  presenting  then  the 
left  band,  which  they  continue  to  hold  across  the  dance, 
retnaining  at  the  side  during  four  bars. 

S. — The  gentleman  and  lady  still  holding  the  left  hand, 
now  present  each  other  the  right,  and  set  four  in  a-Iine, 
during  four  bars. 

4.— The  demi-queue  du  chal  {see  the  Pantalon.) 

S. — The  opposite  gentleman  and  lady  advance  and 
retire  backwards,  during  four  bars. 

€.— The  same  gentleman  and  lady  then  perform  the 
dos'a-doa,  turning  round  each  other  until  they  arrive  at 
the  place  from  which  they  set  out:  this  requires  four 
ban. 
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7. — Four  advance  sncl  retire,  similar  to  the  en  avani 
deux. 

8. — The  same  four  dance  the  demi-choine  Angiaite,  to 
regain  their  places.  (See  the  Pantalon),  The  remaining 
couple  do  the  Eame. 

THE  FIGURE  CALLED  TBENIS. 

1, — A  gentleman  and  his  partner  present  hands,  then 
advance  and  retire  twice,  leaving  hands  at  the  second 
lime;  the  lady  going  off,  places  herself  to  the  left  of  the 
gentleman  opposite,  returns  or  retires  backward:  this 
requires  eight  liars. 

2. — A  gentleman  crosses  between  two  ladies,  being 
then  in  a  line,  and  crossing  at  the  same  time  right  before 
them,  they  change  with  each  other  at  the  extremity,  to 
make  a  repetition  of  the  crossing,  together  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  thus  all  three  regain  their  places:  this  re- 
quires the  space  of  eight  bars. 

3.~Setfour.     (See  Pantalon.) 

4. — Two  gentlemen  with  their  partners  perform  tlie 
tour  tie  main.  (See  Pantalon.)  The  remaining  couples 
do  the  same. 

THK  FIGURE  CAl.LKD  PASTOUBELLE. 

] . — A  gentleman  and  his  partner  present  hands  and 
.idvance  twice,  as  in  the  Tr^nis ;  the  lady  then  goes  and 
places  herself  on  the  left  of  the  opposite  gentleman ; 
which  requires  eight  bars. 

2. — The  opposite  gentleman,  who  is  then  between  two 
ladies,  gives  a  hand  to  each  of  them,  and  all  three  ad- 
vance twice  and  retire,  during  eight  bars. 

3. — The  remaining  gentleman,  who  is  left  alone,  then 
advances  in  his  turn  twice  also,  during  eight  bars. 

4. — The  same  gentleman  with  the  one  oppmite,  and 
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the  two  ladies  by  their  side,  advance  and  present  hands 
to  perform  the  li»nds  half-round,  until  each  is  opposite 
to  his  own  place,  with  his  partner  beside  him  :  this  is 
done  in  four  bars. 

5. — The  same  four  do  the  half  or  demi-chrdHe  Ati' 
glaise,  to  regain  their  places.  {See  Pantalon.)  The  re- 
maining couple  do  the  same. 

THE  FINALE. 

1. — The  two  opposite  gentlemen,  each  with  his  part- 
ner, perform  a  chasse-croist ;  the  gentleman  (lances  a 
chassi  while  passing  to  the  right,  behind  the  ladj ;  who 
at  the  same  time  performs  a  chasse  on  the  left,  while  pass- 
ing before  him  ;  afterwards  they  do  the  detni-balanc^,  or, 
half-setting,  in  the  space  of  four  bars. 

2, — The  same  two  gentlemen  and  their  partners  per- 
form the  chassi-croise  back  again;  the  gentleman  on  the 
left  while  repassing  behind  his  lady ;  and  the  lady  on  the 
right  while  repassing  before  the  gentleman;  when  re- 
gaining their  places,  they  perform  the  demt-balanci,  or, 
half-setting  ;  during  four  bars. 

3. — En  arant  deujt,  or,  opposite  gentleman  and  lady. 
(See  figure  of  I'Et^.) 

4. — The  same  couple  cross. 

5. — They  then  go  off  to  the  right  and  left. 

6, — The  gentleman  and  Indy  re-cross  to  their  places. 

7. — The  two  opposite  gentlemen  set  to  their  partners. 
(See  Pantalon). 

8. — They  then  execute  the  tour  de  main. 

9.— The  two  ladies  execute  the  thaine. 

10. — The  demi'queue  du  chat.  (See  the  above  fi- 
gure.) 

11. — The  half,  or  demi-cJtafne'  Anglaisc.  The  remain- 
ing six  do  the  same ;  and   to  conclude,  the  whole  eight 
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dance  tlic  c/iassi,  similiir  to  the  c/tassc-cioise   of  four. 
(See  preceding). 

REMARKS  ON  THE  FINALE. 

Tlie  ladies  frequently,  in  this  figure,  substituted  the 
moulinei  fur  the  chaine  ties  dames;  presenting  their  right 
hand,  they  went  round  in  the  middle  of  the  dance  during 
four  bars ;  then  relinquishing  the  right  hand,  they  gave  the 
left,  and  performed  the  moulinet  back  again.  The  ladies 
then,  without  disengaging  the  left,  gave  each  the  right 
hand  to  her  partner,  and  all  set  during  four  bars.  Kacb 
gentleman  and  his  partner  then  executed  the  tour  de 
main,  while  re-entering  their  places. 

The  terns  figure  was  formerly  executed  on  the  right,  or 
at  the  side,  when  each  gentleman  and  lady  present  went 
ofi',  to  place  themselves  before  tlie  couple  who  were 
on  the  right,  in  order  to  do  the  haU-setting,  or,  demi- 
balance ,-  they  then  formed  what  is  called  the  open  chassr, 
until  they  appeared  in  two  lines,  each  gentleman  find- 
ing himself  then  opposite  his  partner;  the  whole  eight 
then  advanced  and  retired,  each  gentleman  met  his 
partner  and  performed  the  tour  de  t/tain,  until  arrived  at 
his  place.  This  figure  is  no  longer  practised,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  confusion  which  dancers  experience, 
who  now  perform  Quadrilles  or  Contre-dances  with  num- 
bers exceeding  eight. 

THE  FIGIIKB  CALLED  DE3  GRACES. 
1. — A  gentleman  with  his  partner  present  right  hands, 
at  the  same  time  the  gentleman  gives  his  left  to  the  lady 
who  dances  on  his  left,  and  the  two  ladies  present  each 
her  hand  to  the  other  behind  the  gentleman  at  the  waist, 
all  three  then  advance,  and  retire  twice  during  eight 
bars. 
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time),  that  foot  which  you  have  raised,  while  placing  the 
laat  mentioned,  must  then  be  placed  before  the  other  in 
the  third  position,  and  outwardly,  resuming  its  ordinary 
posture,  and  to  perform  the  third  bar.  The  Etcp  being 
thus  executed  while  turning  half  round,  will  bring  the 
face  where  the  back  was. 

In  order  to  execute  the  second  Btep,  and  to  perform  at 
the  same  time  the  other  half-turn,  demi-tour,  which  com- 
pletes the  waltz,  turn  out  the  side  of  your  left  foot,  the 
toe  being  inward,  and  moving  the  body  round  at  the  same 
time,  place  it  in  the  second  position  (first  beat),  put  the 
right  foot  behind  the  left,  always  continuing  to  turn  the 
body  (second  beat),  then  bring  the  left  foot  before  you, 
turning  the  toe  inwards,  the  body  turning  also,  to  come 
half-round,  at  the  moment  you  are  placing  the  left  foot 
in  the  second  position,  to  execute  the  third  beat  ef  the 
second  step,  and  the  second  half-turn,  which  completes 
the  waltz. 

By  this  example,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  waltz  is  com- 
posed of  two  steps,  each  of  which  contains  three  lemt,  or 
beats,  making  six  for  both,  and  for  the  entire  figure  of 
the  waltz,  which  is  performed  during  two  bars  ;  also,  that 
when  either  of  the  two  persons  waltzing  advances  the 
right  foot  to  begin  the  first  step  described  above,  the 
opposite  person  draws  back  the  left  foot  at  the  same  time 
to  begin  the  other  step,  allowing  his  partner  an  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  her  foot,  both  jierforming  then  the 
demi-tour ;  when  one  repeats  the  step  the  other  has  just 
executed  in  the  second  denii'tour,  to  complete  the  waltz. 
\V"hen  the  position  for  waltzing  is  taken,  in  order  that  the 
step  may  be  properly  commenced,  and  that  both  persons 
may  be  in  unison,  the  lady  being  on  the  right  of  the  gen- 
tleman, he  must  go  off  on  the  left  foot,  turning  himself 
before  his  partner,  as  if  that  had  been  Ins  first  position ; 
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and  with  respect  to  the  second  step  described  before,  it  is 
always  performed  by  that  person  who  has  his  back 
towards  the  side  on  which  the  waltz  begins,  as  the  person 
who  faces  that  side  always  executes  the  first  step. 

To  waltz  properly,  all  the  beats,  or  tems,  should  be 
clearly  marked,  being  attentive  not  to  turn  upon  les 
poinies,  or  toes,  in  the  same  beats,  such  a  system  not 
being  convenient  for  the  turning  of  two  persons  at  once ; 
every  turn  in  a  waltz  should  be  clearly  and  fully  per- 
formed, so  that  on  finishing,  the  waltzers  should  come 
always  opposite  to  the  same  side  as  they  were  on  setting 
out;  without  which,  the  course  of  the  waltzes  cannot  be 
followed,  and  the  waltzer  would,  in  consequence,  fall  upon 
those  who  are  coming  behind  him,  or  who  are  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  which  is  very  frequently  the  case. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  use  of  those  vicious 
attitudes,  the  second  of  which  is  ever  more  indecent  than 
the  first,  and  which,  indeed,  have  their  origin  in  loose 
society. 

The  gentleman  should  hold  the  lady  by  the  right 
hand,  and  above  the  waist,  or  by  both  hands,  if  waltzing 
be  difficult  to  her ;  or  otherwise,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
gentleman  to  support  the  right  hand  of  the  lady  by  his 
left.  The  arms  should  be  kept  in  a  rounded  position, 
which  is  the  most  graceful,  preserving  them  without 
motion ;  and  in  this  position  one  person  should  keep  as 
far  from  the  other  as  the  arms  will  permit,  so  that  neither 
may  be  incommoded. 
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A  NEW  SET  OF  QUADRILLES. 

BY  C.   BLASIS. 


In  composing  the  following  Quadrilles  we  have  departed 
from  the  usual  course,  by  introducing  more  variety  into 
their  figures,  and  by  endeavouring,  in  the  disposition  of 
those  figures,  to  convey  an  idea  corresponding  to  their 
titles,  so  that  tlie  latter  may  not  appear  either  arbitrary  or 
unmeaning. 


ORIGINAL  FIGURES. 


L    ADRORE. 


1st  fig. — A  lady  and  gentleman  chaasr  sur  les  aUes. 
Demi-balanci  with  the  opposite  iady  and  gentleman. 

2d. — Tour  de  deux  mains  and  return  to  your  places. 
The  same  to  be  done  by  the  remaining  six. 

3d.— Lady  solo  during  eight  bars. 

4th. ^Tbe  same  lady  crosses  with  the  opposite  gentle- 
man, then  back  again  and  balance,  presenting  hands  right 
and  left,  then  the  lour  dc  lietuc  mains. 

5th. — The  grand  rond. 
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LA  FOLATRE. 


1st  fig. — Demi-chaine  Anglaise. 

2d.— ^BcUance. 

3d. — Demi-chaine  AnglaUe. 

4th. — Balance. 

5th. — Four  gentlemen  en  avant. 

6th. — Four  ladies  en  avant. 

7th. — The  whole  eight  chasse-a^oisi. 

8th. — Chaine  des  dames. 

9th. — Chass^ quatre  on  your  own  side;  balancS;  tour 
de  deux  mains. 

10th. — Then  the  two  couple  back  again,  chass^  en 
avant  quatre,  and  return  to  their  places,  repeating  the 
chass^. 

llih.^^Balanc^  rM  ;  tour  dedeux  mainsj  and  the  same 
for  the  remaining  six. 

L£   CALIFE. 

1st  fig. — Gentleman  en  avant  and  en  arrth'e. 

Sd. — Opposite  lady  en  avant  and  en  arrikre. 

Sd. — Same  figure  for  the  three  remaining  ladies.  They 
must  finish  the  chass^  with  en  avant,  opposite  the  gen- 
tleman, then  return  to  their  places. 

4th. — The  same  gentleman  and  the  three  ladies  en 
avant,  tour  de  deux  mains,  and  return  to  their  places. 

5th. — The  gentleman  balance  with  his  lady,  then  both 
tour  de  main. 

6th. — The  gentleman  chass^  upon  his  own  side,  balancd 
and  tour  de  main  with  his  lady ;  then  repeat  the  same 
figure  with  the  three  remaining  ladies. 

7th. — The  same  gentleman  balance  with  his  lady,  then 
gives  both  hands  for  the  grand  rond.  Remaining  six  do 
the  same. 


LE3   BACCHANTES. 

1st. — The  wtiule  eight  chassi,  balance,  and  relurri  t" 
their  places. 

ad. — Ladies  and  gentlemen  hands  across  and  grunit 
rond. 

3rd. — Four  en  avani. 

4th. — Chains  Angluiie. 

5tli. — Balance . 

6th. —  Tour  de  deux  mains. 

7th. — Four  ladies  by  turns  dance  solo,  four  bars  each. 

8th. — The  same  figure  for  the  gentlemen. 

9th.— I'he  whule  eight  chassi  en  avant  and  en  arrih-e. 

10th. — The  whole  eight  cAiMM  croisc. 

LA    TRIOMPKAMTE. 

1st  fig. — Chfdne  Anglaise  for  four. 

2d. — The  same  fo^  the  other  four, 

3d. — -Three  gentlemen  by  turns  en  iiranl  diux,  dcnu- 
balance  and  tour  de  main.  But  the  lady  dunces  the  lour 
de  ntain  during  two  bars  only,  she  then  leaves  the  gen- 
tleman, and,  advancing  into  the  middle  of  the  dance,  ex- 
ecutes four  bars  more,  and  then  returns  to  her  place. 

4th. — The  latter  and  her  partner  balanci,  and  tour  de 
deux  mains. 

5th. — She  then  leaves  the  gentleman,  advances  into 
the  middle  of  the  dance,  and  executes  a  solo  during  eight 
bars. 

6th. — All  the  gentlemen  en  avatU  take  hands  and  en- 
close the  lady,  then  set  and  go  round  her;  she  then 
liberates  herself,  and  all  return  to  their  places.  The 
same  for  the  remaining  couples. 
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LE   PETIT   MAITRE. 

liit  fig.— Gentleman  solo  ;  grand  rond. 

IM.-^Same  gentleman  solo  during  eight  bars. 

3d.— £h  avant  deux  with  the  opposite  lady^  then  dos- 
i^os. 

4th. — The  gentleman  the  same  figure  with  the  other 
three  ladies. 

Sth.-^Chass^'Crois^  all. 

6th.— The  same  gentleman  en  avani  and  en  arri^re 
with  the  two  ladies  on  his  own  side ;  they  set  and  return 
to  their  places. 

7th. —  Tour  de  deux  mains  for  all. 

LA  COQUETTE. 

1st  fig. — Chass^  en  avant  for  all. 

2d. — DenU-balanc^, 

3d. —  Tour  de  deux  mains,  and  return  to  your  places. 

4th. — Lady  solo.  Chass^  on  your  own  side  ;  lady  and 
gentleman  demi-balanc^ ;  tour  de  deux  mains  with  the 
gentleman.  The  lady  then  repeats  the  figure  with  the 
two  other  couple,  and  returns  to  her  place. 

5th. — The  same  lady  solo  during  eight  bars. 

6th. — She  presents  both  her  hands  to  her  partner,  and 
they  perform  the  grand  rond^  the  balance,  and  the  tour  de 
main, 

7th. — Chass^y  repeated  by  the  remaining  couples. 

LA   JALOUSE. 

1st  fig. — A  gentleman  and  lady  en  avant  and  en 
arrihre. 

2d. — The  same  for  the  remaining  couples. 

3d. — Two  opposite  gentlemen  and  ladies,  en  avant, 

4th. — They  moulhiet. 
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5t\i. — The  same  two  ladies  en  twaiil  and  demi-baUtnci ; 
tour  lie  deux  mains,  ami  return  to  their  places. 

6tli. — A  gentleman  chass^  on  his  own  side,  and  balance 
with  his  lady.  He  then  performs  the  tour  de  deux  mains  ; 
but  his  lady  having  rejoined  him  by  a  chassd  en  acani, 
which  she  completes  when  he  has  finished  his  figure, 
presents  both  her  hands  to  her  partner,  and  takes  hiin 
from  the  other  lady.     Both  then  return  to  their  places. 

7th. — The  same  gentleman  repeats  the  same  figure 
with  the  other  three  ladies. 

8th. — The  latter  gentleman's  partner  then  uniting  her- 
self to  him,  she  takes  hands  and  performs  the  grand  rond ; 
they  then  regain  their  places,  set,  and  execute  the  tour  de 

9th. — Chaiite  Anglaise. 

10th. — The  same  for  the  other  four. 

llth. — The  whole  party  moulinel. 


LA    VtRGINlE. 

1st  tig. — Balance  the  entire  party. 

2d, — 'Toitr  de  vtain. 

3d. — Cavalier  solo  double, 

4th. — Lady  solo  double. 

5th. — Demi-queue  du  chat. 

6th. — Grand  rond  after  having  presented  hands. 

7th. — The  whole  party  en  avaiit  and  cnarrif-re. 

8tb.— Gi<««^(/^cAo**^all. 
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PLATE    XV. 


Fig.  1.  Attitudes  and  positions  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
country  dancing  or  quadrilles. 

2.  The  courtesy. 

3.  Other  positions  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  quadrilles. 

4.  The  bow. 

PLATE   XYI. 

Fig.  1.  Group^  with  the  method  of  holding  the  hands  while 
dancing. 

2.  Another  group. 

3.  Other  positions  in  quadrille  dancing. 
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Jn  the  following  remarks,  among  other  things,  the  rela- 
tion sabsiatiiig  betteeen  Dancing  and  the  Fine  Arts 
is/iirl/ier  considered. 


Li  Hai 


The  Ballet-master,  like  the  prism,  should  unite  in  him- 
self those  rays  of  light  which  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
fine  arts  spreads  over  the  mind,  and  his  productions  will 
then  be  tinged  with  those  beautiful  hues,  which  such  a 
knowledge  must  ever  impart;  embellishing  them  with  an 
interesting  and  unfading  charm.  In  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  music,  be  will  discover  a  treasure  of  ma- 
terials ;  great  art,  taste,  and  fancy,  however,  are  neces- 
sary to  employ  such  advantages  successfully. 

Pantomime  may  assume  any  shape,  and  imitate  every 
passion ;  it  is  a  mighty  Protean  power,  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  extraordinary  genius  of  the  great 
Shakspeare.  The  exalted  style  of  dancing  should  pre- 
sent us  with  the  attitudes  and  contours  of  Correggio, 
Alhano,  and  Guido  ;  every  movement,  every  step  should 
convey  a  sentiment. 
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In  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  we  expect  to  see 
tlie  beauties,  not  the  defects,  of  their  great  model — Nature, 
imitated.  The  more  rer\'id  and  active  (he  fancy  is,  the 
more  hkely  is  she  to  carry  us  beyond  the  hmits  prescribed 
by  reason  ;  hence  arise  the  defects  observable  in  the 
performances  of  men  endowed  with  great  genius.  Reason 
should  be  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  imagination. 
The  desire  of  producing  something  new  or  uncommon 
frequently  begets  extravagance  and  improbability  ;  and  it 
is  this  desire  that  allures  artists  from  the  imitation  of 
what  is  fine  in  nature,  and  which  has  brought  on  a  de- 
cline in  the  fine  arts.  Good  taste  is  thus  injured,  and 
requires  some  time  to  recover  itself.  Even  men  of  genius, 
fearing  to  pass  for  servile  imitators,  and  confiding  too 
much  in  their  own  powers,  often  forget  the  models  of 
perfection,  and  produce  things  monstrous  and  absurd, 
which  the  public  applaud  because  they  are  novel.  Other 
artists  of  less  talent,  following  the  footsteps  of  their  mis- 
taken predecessors,  out-do  them  in  absurdity  ;  such  is  the 
pernicious  consequence  of  a  bad  precedent ;  and  thus  fan- 
tastic follies  gradually  increase,  until  every  thing  is  dis- 
torted, and  he  who  produces  the  greatest  and  most 
surprising  deformity,  is  rewarded  with  that  palm  which 
is  due  to  true  merit  alone  :  hence  taste  is  destroyed,  and 
truth,  beauty,  and  sublimity  are  excluded  from  works  of  art. 

In  order  to  produce  any  thing  excellent,  (hat  is  to  say, 
a  work  in  which  art  and  genius  united  have  done  their 
test,  the  instructions  of  great  masters  must  be  strictly 
observed  :  study  their  principles  with  the  mind  of  a  phi- 
losopher ;  judge  for  yourself,  but  do  not  lose  sight  of  truth 
and  heauty—"  decor,  tplendor  boni ;"  and  strive  to  merit 
the  praise  of  men  of  true  taste  and  ^ound  judgment.  In 
this  manner  works  are  produced  capable  of  enduring  the 
hand  of  time. 
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"We  are  indebted  to  the  age  of  the  Medici  for  the 
opera.  Of  all  the  species  of  the  drama,  thia  approaciies  the 
nearest  to  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy.  It  possesses,  indeed, 
all  the  theatrical  splendour  of  the  latter,  with  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  uniting  poetry  and  music  more 
uniformly  and  closely.  The  celebrated  Quinault  mo- 
delled himself  upon  the  Italians,  and  was  the  first  who 
advanced  the  opera  towards  perfection;  he  produced 
regular  and  interesting  works,  and  made  them  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  being  united  to  music.  La  Motte,  Fon- 
tenelle,  Roy,  Bernard,  Marmontel,  Du  Roullet,  Guillard 
&c.,  imitated  him,  and  enriched  the  lyric  drama  with  their 
dehghtful  productions.  In  Italy  it  was  somewhat  later 
that  the  opera  arrived  at  excellence.  Apostolo  Zeno,  a 
man  of  extensive  learning,  and  a  respectable  poet,  first 
began  this  glorious  undertaking ;  and  Mctastasio,  whose 
genius  was  far  superior  to  that  of  Zeno,  following  his 
example,  almost  attained  perfection.  Several  men  of 
talent,  such  as  Pariati,  Calsabigi,  PoUavtcini,  Coltetlini, 
and  some  others,  after  the  two  great  men  above  men- 
tioned, produced  some  very  valuable  works,  but  they  were 
very  few  in  number.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
the  mediocrity  of  their  successors,  caused  the  decline  of 
that  art,  which  soon  after  revived  in  France  under  more 
happy  auspices. 

According  to  the  definition  of  a  celebrated  writer, 
French  opera  is  epic  poetry,  dramatized  and  adorned  with 
theatrical  decorations.  What  the  epic  poet  presents  to 
the  imagination  only,  the  lyric  poet  in  France  undertakes 
to  exhibit  to  the  eyes ;  and  the  same  thing  must  be  effected 
by  the  Ballet-master  in  compositions  of  the  elevated  and 
heroic  class,  Aa  the  marvellous  made  visible  is  the  very 
soul  of  French  opera,  so  is  it  the  essence  of  the  mytholo- 
gical, fairy,  and  allegorical  Ballet. 
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Tile  Italians  give  the  preference  to  subjects  purely 
liistorical,  consequently  the  Ballet-master  can  model  him- 
self upon  the  Italian  lyric  tragedy  only,  when  he  would 
treat  on  natural  events.  Those  qualities  which  charac- 
terize pure  tragedy  and  comedy  are  expected  to  be  ex- 
actly preserved  in  the  grand  and  the  comic  opera  :  these 
are  the  two  principal  species  of  which  the  rest  are  all 
more  or  less  composed.  Upon  tliese  the  Ballet  is  mo- 
delled. Serious  subjects  must  be  stately  and  exalted, 
susceptible  of  magnificent  scenery,  and  requiring  the 
united  powers  of  painting,  machinery  and  costume.  A 
series  of  interesting  incidents,  and  pathetic  situations  must 
be  displayed  ;  we  must  be  struck  and  astonished  by  a 
train  of  varied  and  picturesque  passion-  Of  all  theatrical 
productions,  the  grand  opera  and  the  Ballet  take  the 
most  complete  possession  of  our  senses;  and  he  it  re- 
marked, that  if  the  poet  is  expected  to  supply  the  musi- 
cian with  forcible  contrasts,  upon  which  music,  avoiding 
monotony,  may  display  its  power  ajid  efTect,  the  Ballet- 
master,  also,  should  so  arrange  and  dispose  of  his  scenes 
and  dramatic  action,  that  the  performance  in  the  pan- 
tomimic department  may  always  be  striking,  and  expres- 
sive; delighting  the  sight  by  its  grace,  and  interesting  the 
mind  by  its  energy. 

Comic  opera  draws  its  origin  from  the  Farta  of  the 
Italians ;  it  first  appeared  at  the  ancient  theatre  of 
Naples,  In  France,  Le  Sage  was  the  founder  of  it ;  he 
caused  a  great  number  of  amusing  pieces  of  this  character 
to  he  represented,  and  the  regularity  prevailing  in  them, 
procured  him  a  complete  success ;  he  was  most  ably 
supported  by  Fuselier  and  d'  Orneval.  In  Italy  these 
were  imitated  by  Lorenzi,  Nelli,  and  Casti.  The  comic 
opera,  or  opera  buffa,  requires  a  gay  and  amusing  style, 
lively  dialogue,  laughable  situations,  spirited  action,  and 
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Vivid  characters.  The  progress  of  the  comic  opera,  and 
of  the  Ballet  of  the  same  species,  must  be  more  rapid  than 
that  of  a  spoken  comedy.  Music  and  pantomime  cease 
to  please  when  they  are  wanting  in  quick  dramatic  action. 
The  composers  of  Naples  excel  in  comic  music:  Cimarosa 
is  a  perfect  model. 

Characters  should  be  as  clearly  depicted  and  distin- 
guished as  one  species  of  composition  is  from  another. 
Some  performers  frequently  speak  and  act  the  parts  of 
kings,  private  individuals,  and  rustics,  whose  manners  are 
so  widely  different  from  each  other,  in  the  same  style  and 
tone.  But  they  should  pay  the  closest  attention  to  that 
inieresting  variety  which,  in  nature,  always  distinguishes 
one  rank  from  another.  It  may  be  dilticult  exactly  to 
copy  these  peculiarities,  but  they  are  truth  itself,  and  it 
is  the  first  duty  of  actors  to  represent  nature  with 
fidelity  ;  this,  among  the  ancients,  constituted  their  prin- 
cipal merit.  The  poet  and  the  musician  speak  to  the  soul 
through  the  ear  ;  the  dancer  and  mime,  like  the  sculptor 
and  painter,  do  the  same,  through  the  eye,  by  charming 
it  with  grace  and  perfection  of  attitude,  expression,  and 
the  other  beauties  of  which  the  arts  they  profess  are  sus- 
cepilble. 

There  is  a  close  relation  subsisting  between  all  the  fine 
arts ;  there  is  a  similarity  of  character  between  the  Iliad 
and  the  Hercules  Farnese ;  between  the  works  of  Virgil 
and  Raphael ;  David  and  Canova ;  Corneille  and  Michael 
Angelo  ;  Carracci,  Guido  and  Tasso ;  DehUe  and  Domini- 
cliino;  between  those  of  Tintoretto  and  Lopez  de  Vega; 
Handel  and  Klopstock ;  Valentin  and  C^rbillon ;  Waltef 
Scott  and  Paul  Veronese;  Guercino  and  Moore;  Byron 
and  Salvator  Rosa ;  between  some  of  the  compositions  of 
Mozart  and  the  Dying  Gladiator.  Haydn  may  be  termed 
the  Phidias  of  music,  and  fioccherini  its  Correggio. 
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In  comic  and  pastot-al  compositions,  1  Iiare  man;  times 
remarked  afTeclalioii  in  tlie  place  of  nalvet^,  and  gaudy 
flecoralion  instead  of  pure  simplicity.  Of  compositioia 
which  are  tlius  ofl'ensive  to  good  taste,  we  may  say  what 
Gazette  said  of  Fontenelle :  "  The  shepherd's  pipe  is 
bedecked  with  lace,  and  his  sheep  stray  abuut  adorned 
with  collars  of  rose-coloured  riband"."  Authors  of 
every  description,  when  copying  nature,  frequently  at- 
tempt to  improve,  or  actually  injure,  her  features,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  manner  of  looking  at  her,  or  to  atlaia 
snme  particular  object  which  they  have  in  view  ;  thus,  as 
it  has  been  well  remarked,  Comeille  represents  his 
heroes  such  as  they  should  have  been  ;  Racine,  such  as 
tliey  really  are  ;  Cr^Wllon,  such  as  they  should  not  have 
been  ;  and  Voltaire,  such  as  they  would  have  wished 
to  be.  The  productions,  liowever,  of  these  great  men 
are  models,  which,  together  with  those  of  England.  Italy, 
and  Germany,  we  should  study  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  us  to  select  with  taste,  so  as  to  ameliorate  the  art 
tre  profess. 

Shakspeare  t.  in  the  representation  of  characters,  is  a 
great  master ;  he  gives  us  nature  as  he  found  her — simple 
or  mixed,  base  or  sublime,  odious  or  charming.  Here  he 
thunders  hke  Homer;  there  he  paints  hke  Molii^rc ; 
sometimes  he  is  a  Caravaggio,  sometimes  a  Tiziano  ;  here 
we  are  lifted  to  the  skies  by  his  magic  powers;  there  he 


'  La  muKlte  du  bcrger  esl  garoic  de  dentetlci,  el  set  mouions  out 
ties  coUien  faits  de  rubans  de  coulrur  de  rose. 

t  Alw.iyj  let  it  be  rcmemberEd  the  author  speaks  of  our  hnmorlal 
bard  only  from  tratulalions,  and  yet  we  see  he  displays  a  verc  proper 
idea;  could  he  read  him  in  the  original,  we  can  easLl)>  imagine  he 
would  soon  present  us  with  his  iQimita.ble  pieces  in  all  the  expressive 
majesty  of  the  gesiic  art.  It.  B. 
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bears  US  totlictleepcstabyssof  woe  Ijy  the  same  art.  The 
prodigious  fecuntlily  of  this  extraordinary  poet  suppHesa 
treasure  for  selection ;  in  this  particular,  he  is,  hi  fact, 
nithout  an  equal. 

It  is  true  that  Eschyhis  composed  ninety-seven  pieces ; 
Sophocles  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  Euripides  seventy- 
five  ;  but  the  plan,  characters  and  execution  of  one  of  the 
good  plajs  of  Sliakspeare  appear  to  me,  to  have  required 
more  labour  than  three  entire  tragedies  of  ancient  Greece. 

Music  being  an  imitative  art,  she  should  never  lose  her 
propriety  :  nature  is  her  g»ude,  and  sentiment  her  judge. 
Music,  without  expression,  and  in  which  we  cannot  in  a 
moment  recognize  character,  cannot  be  esteemed  good. 
Of  what  use  is  it  for  a  musician  to  display  his  ability  in 
certain  mathematical  calculations  and  harmonic  combina- 
tions, if  his  music  wants  melody  and  expression? — The 
drama  offers  the  finest  field  for  the  composer  of  music.  It 
presents  opportunities  of  producing  the  most  astoniehing 
effects  of  which  the  art  is  capable.  It  is  in  the  opera 
tliat  the  enchanting  powers  of  music  are  felt  most  per- 
fectly. Here  it  is  that  music  should  paint  every  circiun- 
stance ;  that  those  sensations  produced  in  us  by  its  sweet 
sounds  should  he  perfectly  analogons  to  the  objects 
before  our  eyes,  which  are  thus  imitated  by  the  musical 
art.  And  in  order  that  such  imitations  be  perfect,  and 
produce  a  true  effect,  the  poet  and  the  musician  should 
understand  each  other  completely;  so  that  what  was 
formed  in  the  imagination  of  one,  may,  by  the  art  of  the 
other,  be  exactly  rendered  to  us  in  melody.  They  are 
dependant  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  same  feeling 
should  guide  both.  When  the  poetry  is  weak  and  inex- 
pressive, the  accompanying  music  also  must  be  wanting  in 
meaning  and  energy.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  tliis 
roost  desirable  union  of  talent ;  consequently,  when  the 
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composer  is  yoked  with  &  mediocre  poet,  (o  avoid  tlie  dis- 
grace that  awaits  the  latter,  he  endeavours  to  shine  un- 
aided by  that  which  alone  should  inspire  bim.  The 
musician  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  reducing  himself  to 
the  level  of  awretctied  rhymer;  but  he  would  have  merited 
praise,  had  he  avoided  a  connexion,  the  united  produc- 
tions of  which  must  ever  remain  imperfect  and  unequaL 
How  frequently  may  this  remark  be  heard,  "  The  music 
is  good,  but  the  words  are  indifferent."  Music  should  be 
"married  to  immortal  verse  i"  but  unhappy  are  the  con- 
sequences for  bolh,  when  the  match  is  unequal :  the  merit 
of  the  worthy  party  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  vul- 
garity of  tlie  other.  When  verse,  intrincically  good,  ia 
united  to  music  almost  faultless,  then  must  they  become 
"  a  blessed  pair."  If  the  musician  ought  to  be  cautious  in 
his  choice  of  poetry,  the  Ballet-master  should  act  in  the 
same  manner,  if  he  would  avoid  a  fall.  The  musician  must 
continually  subject  his  talent  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
words  or  action  for  which  he  is  composing ;  they  wiU 
always  impart  an  interesting  character  to  his  productions. 
There  should  be  between  him  and  the  poet  a  kind  of 
amicable  contest,  as  to  who  shall  best  delineate  feeling,  sen- 
timent and  passion ;  and  the  happy  result  will  be  a  pro- 
duction purely  dramatic,  instead  of  a  concert  composition. 
When  the  Ballet  composer  gives  his  instructions  to  the 
musician,  the  latter  must  consider  him  as  his  poet,  and 
proceed  accordingly.  In  the  works  of  the  great  original 
Italian  masters  may  be  found  models  of  what  is  truly 
beautiful :  to  prove  this,  study  Jnmelli,  Sarti,  Buranello, 
Sacchlni,  Guglielmi,  Piccini,  Paesiello,  and  Cimsrosa ; 
they  have  ever  preserved  the  appropriate  distinction 
between  the  comic  and  the  elevated  styles  ;  they  have 
strictly  observed  the  rank,  characters,  and  names  of 
the  persons  whom  they  have  caused  to  act  and  sing ; 
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they  delineate  the  dramatic  action,  and  convey  an  idea  of 
the  locality  of  the  Bcene.  Such  productions  as  these  do 
honour  to  the  art,  and  have  procured  for  their  authors 
deserved  celebrity.  Music  has  its  Sophocles,  its  Euripi- 
des, its  Ma^nandera,  and  its  Moli^res.  The  style  of  the 
above-named  composers  is  so  pure,  sweet,  and  expressive, 
that  though  a  considerable  length  of  time  should  elapse 
without  having  heard  their  works  performed,  their  airs 
are  recollected  with  ease  and  delight ;  so  diiHcult  is  it  to 
efTiice  the  impression  they  have  once  made :  than  this,  no 
greater  proof  of  musical  excellence  can  be  given.  If  the 
pictures  of  Correggio,  Tiziano,  Raphael,  and  Dominichino 
had  been  executed  to  interest  the  eye  only,  would  these 
nastcrs  liave  been  considered  almost  as  divinities  in  their 
art  ?  The  man  of  genius  ever  addresses  himself  to  tlie 
heart ;  and  to  attain  this  end,  he  copies  and  adores 
nature — she  is  his  tutelar  deity— she  cannot  deceive  him, 
and  even  lier  apparent  wanderings  are  admirable. 

Madame  de  S  tael,  speaking  of  Italian  music,  says,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  comic  operas  of  Cimarosa  and  his  con- 
temporaries ,  "  La  gatte  m^me  que  la  musique  boufle 
Bait  si  bien  exciter,  n'  est  point  une  galt^  vulgaire  qui  ne 
disc  rien  a  1' imagination.  Au  fond  rfe  la  joie  qu' elle 
donne,  ilya  des  sensations  po^tiques,  une  reverie  agre- 
able,  que  les  plaisanteries  parl^ea  ne  sauraient  inspirer  *." 
This  music  is  the  language  of  elegant  nature,  in  her  gayest 
humour.  That  comic  spirit  which  prevails  throughout  the 
best  Italian  operas  of  this  class  is  the  same  as  that  which 
U  to  be  found  in  Moli^re  and  Goldoni ;  not  that  which 


*The  sensation  produced  by  listening  lo  comic  music  is  no  low  en- 
joymPDt,  incapable  of  atfocdiDg  pleasure  to  ihe  fancy;  Iherc  are  cer- 
tnin  poetic  feelings  nt  ihe  bottom  of  the  joy  <t  excites ;  a  dreamy  de- 
Itgbi  that  spokcD  plea 
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prevails  in  the  very  iiidilFerent  productions  of  the  herd  of 
ecribblers,  who  are  ambitious  of  adorning  their  pieces 
with  all  sorts  of  low  and  wearisome  jokes,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  audience  of  a  fair.  The  true  value  of 
music  may  be  judged  of  from  the  sensations  with  which  it 
inspires  persons  of  good  sense  and  dehcatc  feeling,  Such 
alone  have  a  right  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  art. 

The  music  of  the  grand  bailet,  like  that  of  the  grand 
opera,  should  be  energetic,  majestic,  and  exalted  j  its 
style  must  be  sustained  throughout,  and  well  adapted  to 
express  the  meaning  of  the  subject.  Here  is  no  need  of 
noise  or  false  colouring ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  express  tlie 
passions  with  that  strength  and  simplicity  in  which  they 
naturally  appear.  We  might  suppose  that  the  same  soul 
inhabited  the  bodies  of  Virgil,  Raphael,  and  Pergolfese ; 
for  the  samestyle  of  genius  prevails  through  the  /Eneid, 
the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Stabat.  Perhaps  the  art 
of  music  never  produced  a  more  perfect  jMece  thao 
the  last  named  chef-d'ccvcrc.  Let  the  professors  of  tlie 
other  arts  endeavour  to  imitate  Pergol6se,  whose  compo- 
sitions are  simple,  regular,  elegant,  exalted,  and  sublime. 
This  great  master  has  succeeded  in  every  species  of  com- 
position, and  given  to  each  its  appropriate  churacter  and 
expression.  He  adored  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  hia 
copies  of  them  are  inimitable. 

On  no  occasion  can  an  able  musician  display  so  fully  the 
itiiilative  powers  of  his  art  as  in  the  composition  of  an 
overture.  Then  it  is  that  melody  and  harmony  present 
to  him  a  treasure  of  sounds,  which  he  may  turn  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  sounds  of  which  musical  ex- 
pression is  composed  may  be  compared  to  the  pullet  of  a 
painter  which  presents  a  store  of  bright  colours,  from  the 
disposition  of  which,  the  genius  of  the  artist  is  to  be  esti- 
mated.    Overtures  are  well  adapt^id  fur  the  dance,  wiiich 
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is  best  sustained  by  instrumental  music.  An  overture  to 
an  opera  or  a  Bullet  is  most  essential ;  it  sbouU  be  an  in- 
troduction ;  in  it  should  be  sketched  the  principal  subjects 
of  the  piece  for  which  it  is  composed ;  and  when  it  is  ably 
executed,  it  may  even  serve  as  a  sort  of  programme  to  the 
audience,  putting  them  into  that  stale  of  mind  best  calcu- 
lated to  feel  and  understand  the  succeeding  representa- 
tion. ,  "  An  overture,"  says  F.  A,  Blasia,  "  should  be  the 
subject  of  an  extensive  musical  picture,  composed,  by  gra- 
dations or  transitions,  of  the  principal  incidents  that  forui 
the  picture,  and  which  ought  to  emanate  from  the  action 
of  the  poem."  One  of  the  best  overtures  which  I  have 
lieard,  and  which  perhaps  gives  the  most  perfect  idea  of 
what  is  requisite  to  this  species  of  composition,  is  that  of 
the  Jeurte  Henri,  by  M^hul,  This  admirable  piece  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  exactest  truth  of  expression^  the  most 
brilliant  effect,  and  the  truest  local  description.  From 
the  first  bar  to  the  last  note,  tlie  composer  b  occupied  in 
giving  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  approaching  opera.  In 
ilescribing  the  chase,  nothing  is  omitted,  from  the  moment 
the  hunters  assemble  and  set  out,  to  that  in  which  they 
Beizc  their  prey ;  nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  energetic 
than  the  manner  in  which  every  thing  is  expressed* 
When  I  am  listening  to  the  music  of  RUhul,  1  can  fancy  | 
am  beholding  the  pictures  of  Giulio  IWnano ;  tlie  style  i$ 
learned  and  correct ;  the  colouring  somewliat  gloomy,  bu^ 
full  of  energy.  Ilis  manner  is  noble  and  majestic,  and 
better  adapted  to  express  subjects  of  a  severe  ciuir.ifter 
than  those  of  a  light  and  elegant  nature. 

1  have  seen  a  Ballet,  founded  upon  his  overture  to  the 
.Jeune  Henri,  and  which  produced  an  excellent  effect.  It 
served  as  a  programme  to  the  Ballet-master ;  he  followed 
jit  strictly,  and  the  success  attending  liis  production  proved 
jdiat  he  perfectly  understood  the  language  of  harmony. 
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FmN  thifl  wfr  mmj  percrirc  that  the  arts  nmtiully  aamt 
each  other,  the  wamc  soifaject  Uut  has  Mrred  the  ram- 
pooer  of  aa  opera,  aid  tte  BaBct-naawr,  nay,  abo,  be 
adopted  by  die  pnotcr. 

Theoreunn  of  Ae  /MfreofBoton  mppGed  a  cer- 
tain pantoBKBBC  actor  vitli  tbe  idea  of  a  Tcry  brantifiil 
monologue,  tlie  ml^«ct  of  vbich  be  ezpresaed  by  gestares 
aming  from  sensatioos  raspbed  hj  the  nmiic  alone. 
Hence  it  may  be  seen,  the  greater  oar  share  of  amsibiltty 
and  undertanding,  the  more  eaalj  do  we  seize  tfaose  ana- 
logons  relalioQs  tubsisting  between  certain  objects.  Fre- 
quently tbs  performance  of  the  admirable  overtnre  of 
La  Gasxa  Ladra  sets  the  feet  of  tbe  dancer  in  motion,  and 
iiupires  the  gestures  of  tbe  min>e.  Uaydn'a  cantata  of 
Ariama  has  served  as  interpreter  to  one  of  the  moat  strik- 
ing pantomimic  scenes  ever  exhibited  at  any  theatre. 
Gr4try's  orerture  of  Eiitea,  a  composition  that  vrill  be 
ever  new,  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  a  grand  movement 
of  warriors  and  amazons.  In  my  Ballet  of  Pygmalion, 
certain  airs  of  Mozart  supplied  me  with  thoughts  suitable 
to  that  work.  The  opera  of  CamiUe,  by  D'Aleyrac,  so  far 
superior  to  that  by  Paer  upon  the  same  subject,  presents 
us  with  passages  of  an  energy  Rnd  brilliance  well  adapted 
to  pantomimic  expression.  The  works  of  Boyeldieu  and 
N.  laouard  contain  music  very  applicable  to  the  Ballet. 
But  Cherubini,  Catel,  and  Le  Sueur,  being  totally  void  of 
imaginatiun,  are  quite  useless  to  the  dancer.  The  oiusi- 
ciun  of  Pesaro  offers  us  a  rich  mine,  but  it  requires 
some  judgment  to  work  it.  'I'he  airs  ought  to  be  better 
disposed  than  they  have  been  by  the  composer,  who  did 
not  set  about  his  work  like  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  mu- 
sician. 

When  the  Ballet-master  makes  choice  of  a  passage 
which  lie  may  judge  suitable  tu  convey  his  pantomime. 
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let  him  not  be  always  governed  by  the  method  in  wluclj  it 
is  made  use  of,  for  very  frequently  an  air  whicli  is  pla  nly 
intended  to  express  serious  emotions  has  been  joined  to 
words  of  a  comic  character,  and  merry  music  attached  to 
tragedy.  I  knew  an  artist  who  involuntarily  produced  a 
most  biting  satire  on  those  confounders  of  style.  He 
took  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  a  comic  opera,  and  pre- 
fixed ihem  to  a  serious  Ballet ;  h  bile  to  a  comic  Ballet,  he 
attached  an  infinity  of  airs  from  a  tragic  opera,  by  the 
same  author.  The  choreographer  was  deservedly  ap- 
plauded for  this  display  of  judgment  in  adaptation. 

The  ancients  were  particularly  carefiil  in  preserving  the 
concord  between  music  and  dancing  ;  they  required  that 
the  most  perfect  analogy  should  continually  prevail  be- 
tween the  two  arts.  Rythmical  music  ruled  their  attitudes 
while  dancing ;  and  hyper-criiicisms  directed  every  gesture 
of  the  pantomime.  The  style  and  expression  of  the  music 
was  exactly  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  piece  repre- 
sented. Ciinsequently  their  good  taste  was  clearly  dis- 
played in  the  most  perfect  imitations  of  nature.  The  mu- 
sic of  dancing  should  always  be  spirited,  full  of  cadence, 
and  susceptible  of  inspiring  motion;  that  of  Pantomime, 
proceeding  more  direttly  from  intense  feeling,  ought  to 
possess  an  infinite  variety  of  colouring ;  its  changes  of 
style  and  expression  should  answer  exactly  to  the  changes 
of  internal  feeling.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  musical 
system  established  amongst  the  anci»nt  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. When  melody  and  harmony,  preserving  each  its 
proper  sphere,  become  true  organs  of  the  feelings  of 
the  heart,  music  must  exercise  a  dominion  over  us,  at 
once  powerful  and  delightful. 

The  object  of  ihe  Ballet-master,  like  that  of  the  painter, 
should  he  to  give  perfect  represensations  of  nature ;  he 
should  consider  himself  as  her  nurrur,  and  thus  reflect 
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the  imager  which  she  presents  with  the  greatest  truth.' 
The  illusion  of  the  scene  ought  to  bo  so  perfect,  as  lo 
cause  what  is  merely  artificial  to  appear  reul,  during  the 
time  of  its  representation.  Neither  a  picture  nor  a  ballet 
can  be  deemed  excellent,  unless  the  art  used  in  producing 
it  is  so  far  kept  down,  that  nature  only  is  admired  in  it ; 
srt  should  do  its  work  unseen ;  its  greatest  triumph  is  to 
conceal  itself. 

When  the  artists  of  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  their  various 
compositions,  substituted  a  faUe  and  studied  affectation 
for  simplicity ;  confusion  for  clearness ;  maunerism  fur 
grace;  the  monstrous  for  the  grand;  the  ridiculous  for 
true  sublimity,  art  lost  her  attractions,  and  men  of  pure 
taste  could  no  longer  imitate  her.  These  artists  sparefl 
DO  pains  to  render  their  pictures  pleasing,  by  their  vivacity 
and  the  splendour  and  vaiiety  of  their  colours.  For  tlii« 
purpose,  tlicy  decked  their  designs  with  gold  and  silver, 
precious  stones,  gorgeous  drapery,  and  "  luxury's  most 
costly  chattels."  They  sought  to  dazzle  and  astonish  the 
multitude.  Persons  they  looked  upon  as  mere  accessary 
objects  in  their  compositions.  They  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  inquire  if  they  had  to  represent  Romans  or 
Kgyptians,  ancients  or  moderns — whether  the  same  or  a 
different  costume  ought  to  be  adopted,  or  if  different,  in 
what  tlie  variations  consisted — whether  the  action  which 
they  were  about  to  paint  occurred  in  Constantinople  or 
Paris,  in  Mexico  or  Madrid ;  if  nature,  manners  am] 
customs  were  tlic  same  in  all  countries ;  if  they  ought 
to  display  gods  or  men,  heroes  or  peasants,  virtue  or 
vice. 

To  tlus  ignorant  system,  we  are  indebted  for  Caesars  in 
"  the  turbans  of  the  Moslems,"  the  heroes  of  ancient  ro- 
mance clad   in   the  Spanish  custume,  and  a  number  of 
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anachronisms  and  errors  of  all  kinds.  Tlicy  liave  de- 
picled  matrons,  each  looking  like  a  Lais  ;  and  placed  the 
bead  of  an  Adonis  on  the  brawny  shoulders  of  a  Hercules. 
They  have  given  the  attitude  of  a  Virginias  at  the  moment 
of  sacrificing  bis  daughter,  to  the  wisest  of  men  when 
receiving  the  poisoned  cup.  They  have  expressed  the  calm 
courage  of  a.  martyr  by  the  despair  of  an  ordinary  man 
surrounded  by  tortures.  As  the  Ballet-master  should  copy 
the  beauties  of  painting,  so  be  ought  to  avoid  its  defects; 
more  particularly  those  that  we  have  Just  noticed,  which 
are  in  such  bad  taste  as  to  render  them  unpardonable. 

We  should  know  bow  to  select  and  imitate  our  models 
with  propriety;  especially  if  they  are  not  productions  of 
the  art  which  we  profess.  The  Canipi,  the  Gafti,  the 
I'rocaccini,  and  almost  all  the  puinters  of  Lombardy  of  the 
last  age,  and  ulso  their  imitatora  in  France,  seem  to  have 
modelled  themselves  upon  the  poetry  of  Lucan.  The 
manner  of  tliis  poet,  his  descriptions,  and  Ids  images  ap- 
pear to  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  their  ta- 
lent, and  the  perfection  of  the  style  which  tbey  adopt. 
They  must  first  have  studied  the  principles  of  their  art 
in  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoretto,  and  the 
manner  of  these  great  artists  led  them  by  degrees  to  the 
imitation  of  the  poet  wc  have  mentioned,  and  such  other 
authors  as  were  the  most  mannered  and  gigantic  in  their 
compositions.  Michael  Angelo  frequently  exaggerates, 
and  those  who  attempt  to  follow  his  path,  without  possess- 
ing his  genius  and  bold  execution,  must  frequently  fail. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  several  of  the  painters  of 
whom  I  have  just  spoken  ;  tbey  carried  the  mannerism  of 
Michael  Angelo  further  than  he  did  himself;  they  ex- 
aggerated bis  faults  without  equalling  him  in  his  good 
qualities.  They  abandoned  themselves  to  the  inspirations 
of  the  poet  of  Cordova ;  hence  they  exhibited  outiageous 
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action  for  energy;  boinlmst  for  grandeur;  the  gigantic 
for  t!ic  mighty;  the  incredible  for  the  sublime;  contyr- 
tiona  for  classical  attitudes;  confuaion  and  disparity  of 
objects  for  genius.  Their  works  are,  however,  to  be 
admired  for  bold  and  fine  touches,  good  colouring  and 
vigorous  design.  Like  the  author  of  P/iarsalia,  they 
have  flashes  of  genius  and  points  worlby  of  the  most  clas- 
sic artist ;  they  seem  to  have  taken  up  the  brush  after 
having  read  the  Latin  poem,  and,  like  it,  their  works  aro 
not  without  fire,  poetic  felling  and  occasional  depth  ;  but 
these  good  quaUties  are  overl)alanced  by  inequalities  and 
imperfections.  Spontini,  it  may  here  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark, is  the  Lucan,  if  not  the  Seneca  of  music.  De 
Momigny  makes  the  following  remarks  on  him : "  The  Mel- 
pomene of  the  opera,  still  in  her  weeds,  for  Gluck,  Piccini 
and  Sacchini,  bad  not  espoused  .iny  of  the  men  of  talent 
to  whom  she  had  given  a  tetnporary  reception  at  her  court ; 
she  thouglil  for  an  instant,  that,  in  the  author  of  the  mu- 
sic of /,n  Vestale,  she  had  found  a  successor  to  her  three 
husbands;  two  airs,  the  style  and  expression  of  which 
were  beautiful,  a  duet,  and  the  finale  of  the  second  act  of 
that  opera,  had  almost  decided  the  royal  muse  on  sharing 
her  throne  witi)  Spontini :  but  on  examining  his  partitions, 
and  on  sounding  his  powers  and  the  fecundity  of  his  ge- 
nius, she  felt  the  imprudence  of  such  a  step,  and  once 
more,  but  not  without  regret,  she  resumed  hi'r  widow's 
weeds," 

A  few  observations  on  a  passage  in  Montesquieu  may 
be  of  some  utility  to  the  actor,  as  to  the  expression  whicli 
he  ought  to  throw  into  certain  characters,  and  to  the 
Ballet-master,  on  putting  them  in  such  action  as  may  be 
most  suitable  to  their  condition. 

"  Michael  Angclo,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  is  the  master 
who  imparts  nubility  to  all  his  subjects.     In  bis  celebrated 
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Bacchus,  lie  tlilTers  from  the  Flemish  painters,  who  ex- 
hibit a  falling  figure,  which  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in 
the  air.  This  would  be  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  a  Gnd  ; 
he  paints  tiim  firm  on  his  legs ;  but  the  gaiety  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  Ihe  delight  felt  at  seeing  the  Hquor  which  he 
pours  into  his  goblet,  are  so  well  expressed,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  adtnirable.  In  the  Passion,  in  the  gallery  of 
Florence,  he  has  painted  the  Virgin  Mary  standing  up, 
and  looking  at  her  cruciBed  Kon  without  grief — without 
pily — without  regret — witliout  tears.  He  supposes  that 
to  her  the  grand  mystery  has  been  imparted,  and  that  slie 
is  enabled  to  support,  with  grandeur,  that  spectacle  uf 

"  There  is  no  work  of  Michael  Angelo  in  which  he  h-as 
not  thrown  something  noble ;  his  roughest  sketches,  like 
the  verses  which  Virgil  has  left  unfinished,  are  grand. 
Giulio  Romano,  in  his  Chamber  of  the  Giants,  at  Mantua, 
where  he  has  represented  Jupiter  hurling  his  thunder  at 
them,  exhibits  all  the  Gods  in  a  state  of  terror.  But 
Juno  is  near  Jupiter  ;  she  indicates  to  him,  with  a  calm 
air,  a  giant  on  whom  he  ought  to  lanch  the  thunderbolt ; 
thus  he  imparts  to  her  an  air  of  grandeur  which  none  of 
the  other  figures  possess.  Those  who  are  nearest  to 
Jupiler  are  the  most  collected,  and  this  is  very  natural ; 
in  a  battle,  terror  ceases  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  are 
near  the  party  that  has  the  advantage." 

This,  1  should  call  painting  philosophically,  rather  than 
nobly.  The  great  writer  who  makes  the  preceding  ob- 
servations, appears  to  lay  more  stress  ou  the  moral  than 
the  physical  part  of  the  works  of  painters  and  sculptors. 
The  artist  who  gives  more  grace  and  regularity  of  features 
to  a  face  than  it  naturally  possesses — who  improves  the 
elegance  of  a  form^who  agreeably  softens  all  the  contours 
— who   throws  more  harmony  and   d'  ensemble    inlo    a 
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groupe — who  imparts  a  greater  cbarin  to  an  attitude — who 
renders  a  motion  more  graceful — who  diminishea  the 
horror  of  an  act,  and  avoids  representing  what  is  merely 
low  and  trivial — such  an  artist,  it  appears  to  me,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  one  who  embellishes  all  that  he  touches, 
and  endows  all  bis  subjects  with  nobility,  rather  than 
such  a  one  as  the  illustrious  Montesquieu  describes.  He 
will  compose  and  excute  plidosophically,  and  with  ft 
perfect  knowledge  of  facts,  and  the  characters  of  the 
persons  he  is  about  to  represent  ;  he  will  not  begin  his 
work  until  he  has  learnt  the  causes  and  effects,  the  his- 
tory of  the  time,  and  all  else  that  is  relative  to,  or  in  any 
way  bears  upon,  the  subject  of  the  picture  he  is  about  to 
pnint.  He  will  not  give  Csesar  the  body  of  a  Goliath,  but 
rather  paint  him  with  the  look  and  deportment  which,  in 
an  instant,  will  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary 
mind,  whose  occupation  is  universal  command.  He  will 
not  simply  draw  a  mere  old  man  for  a  Regulus,  but  en- 
deavour to  adorn  him  with  an  appearance  of  that  gravity 
and  heroic  grandeur  of  soul  for  which,  in  hfc,  he  was  so 
remarkable.  He  will  neither  give  Scipio  the  air  and  at- 
titude of  a  poltroon,  nor  exhibit  Socrates  despairing  at  the 
approach  of  the  poisoned  cup,  nor  make  a  young  Vestal 
look  like  a  Bacchante. 

Objects  may  be  represented  with  the  greatest  possible 
nobility,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  be  placed  out  of 
their  centre,  and  be  altogether  contrary  to  truth  and  his- 
tory. It  is  also  possible  to  be  true  and  natural,  and  still  to 
want  nobility  in  a  painting :  aa  the  greatest  example  of 
this,  Rubens  may  be  instanced ;  numberless  other  proofs 
of  the  assertion  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  Flemish, 
Dutch,  and  German  schools.  In  painting  and  in  sculp- 
ture, we  are  inclined  to  understand,  that  an  artist,  who  is 
said  to  work  witli  nobility,  is  one  who  embellishes  nature. 
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who  ihakea  Iier  more  lovely  than  alie  is  in  parts,  and 
who  adroitly,  and  with  excetlent  taate,  avoids  tracing  all 
that  is  common  and  imperfect  in  her  works.  Taking  the 
word  in  itfi  moral  sense,  Montesquieu  is  right.  It  is  more 
noble  to  show  courage  and  firmness  in  one's  last  moments 
than  cowardice  and  trepidation;  but  an  artist  ought  to 
paint  only  what  has  been,  what  is,  or  what  could  have 
been,  especially  in  an  historical  subject.  The  apparent 
tranquillity  of  the  features  of  a  stoic  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
tures is  doubtless  to  be  ailmired;  but  this  moral  and 
physical  power  must  not  be  given  to  all ;  it  would  be  un- 
true and  improper  to  paint  all  the  characters  on  the  can- 
vas as  unmoved  by  the  greatest  calamities. 

The  examples  given  by  Montesquieu  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  bear  out  liis  assertion.  By  deceiving  himself,  he  has 
probably  led  others  into  error.  Raphael  is  the  painter 
who,  of  all  others,  throws  most  true  nobility  into  his  sub> 
jects  i  the  expression  of  his  characters  also  is  ever  true 
and  beautiful,  and  oflen  sublime. 

If  the  painter,  like  the  poet,  wishes  to  convey  a  moral 
lesson  or  a  fact  in  the  garb  of  allegory,  he  may  then  Join 
truth  and  fiction,  and  represent  things  that  are  the  mere 
creatures  of  imagination.  He  may  be  noble  in  his  man- 
ner, although  the  different  portions  of  tlie  picture,  taken 
separately,  would  not  be  approved  by  philosophy. 

All  our  gestures  are  purely  uutomatal,  and  signify  no- 
thing if  the  face  is  dumb  in  expression  instead  of  animating 
and  vivifying  them.  An  actor  who  only  moves  his  body 
and  limbs  is  like  a  painter,  who,  while  he  carefully 
finishes  the  other  parts  of  his  picture,  totally  neglects  the 
countenance,  and  thus  produces  the  resemblance  of  a 
being  deprived  of  all  emotions,  or  like  a  poet  who  "  builds 
the  lofty  rhyme"  with  words  of  majestic  and  harmonious 
sound,  symmetrically  placed,  but  totally  devoid  of  idea. 
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Al  llie  first  glance  llie  man  of  taste  turns  from  sucll  pro- 
ductions with  contempt.  The  inuEinian  will  meet  with 
tlie  same  reception,  if  he  attempt  to  compensate  for  the 
energetic  expression  of  nature  hy  a  superfluity  of  modu- 
lations, a  mob  of  far-fetched  prettiiiesses,  and  by  that  mu- 
aical  trifling  (papilloltige)  which  disgusts  and  fatigues. 
*'  Di  tanti  palpiti"  is  worth  the  whole  labyrinth  of  harmonic 
Combinations  of  Beethoven;  a  single  air  of  Paesiello  ia 
preferable  to  all  the  insignificant  rhapsodies  of  Morlacchi ; 
and  the  musica]  accent  with  which  Madame  Pasta  sings 
"  All  \  quante  lagnme"  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  false 
brilliancy  of  Pisaroni ;  one  of  her  eloquent  and  heart- 
touching  gestures  in  Desdemonn,  when  she  is  about  to 
fall  a  victim  to  the  Moor's  blind  jealoucy,  or  in  Medea, 
when  going  lo  bathe  herself  in  the  blood  of  her  children, 
is  worth  all  the  multiplied  action  of  Bassi  and  Belloc  in 
the  same  characters.  A  singer  for  the  stnge  should  be 
an  actor,  and  not  a  mere  automaton  ;  he  should  play  his 
part,  and  not  simply  come  forward  and  prove  that  he  is 
able  to  execute  a  difficult  air.  Without  picturesque  ex- 
pression, the  stage  loses  half  ofits  interest  and  its  charms. 
The  mime  who  wishes  to  represent  the  character  he 
undertakes,  with  credit  to  himself,  ought  to  hnilate  the 
composer  of  music,  who,  previous  to  sitting  down  lo  his 
piano  to  produce  bis  airs,  attentively  reads  the  poenn 
which  he  has  to  embellish,  penetrates  into  the  ideas  ofits 
author,  reflects  upon  the  sense  of  the  words,  studies  the 
character  and  situation  of  the  persons  represented,  and 
particularly  remarks  the  class  to  which  the  work  belongs, 
whether  serious  or  comic,  pastoral,  heroic  or  otherwise. 
The  mime  should  do  all  this  before  he  plays  his  part ;  he 
should  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 
the  Ballet,  the  action  and  the  characters,  and  impress 
upon  his  mind  all  that  the  author  is  desirous  of  represent- 
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ing.  Without  lliis  preliniinarii  study,  lie  cannot  reason- 
ably hope  for  success,  and  his  performance  will  be 
blemished  by  discord  of  acuuii,  annehronisn.B,  iinpioba- 
billtiea,  and  faults  of  every  possible  di-scriptitm.  The 
musician  is  the  interpreter  of  the  poet,  and  the  mime  of 
the  Ballet-master. 

Nevertheless,  however  taletited  the  mime  may  be,  he 
can  never  be  truly  expressive  or  interesting,  if  the  Ballet- 
master  do  not  give  him  parts  suitiible  to  his  powers,  and 
such  as  will  excite  in  him  that  enthusiasm  without  which 
every  thing,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  weak  and  languishing. 

At  the  theatre,  nothing  should  be  neglected ;  every 
thing  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  charm  of  the  il- 
lusion. Ignorance  and  foolish  indulgence  are  really  detri- 
mental to  talent.  Those  artists  who  deem  any  infringe- 
ment on  old  customs  derogatory  to  good  taste,  and  thus,  by 
following  bad  examples,  give  them  a  current  credit,  are 
most  reprehensible.  They  seem  to  have  a  religious  re- 
spect for  those  monuments  which  still  exist  of  a  corrupted 
style ;  and  thus,  through  their  influence,  art  ts  fettered  and 
advances  slowly  toward  perfection.  The  same  observa- 
tion is  applicable  to  those  actors  who,  exaggerating  ex- 
pression and  costume,  render  every  subject  unnatural. 
There  was  a  time  when,  while  authors  endeavoured  to 
imitate  the  language,  and  to  depict  the  manners  and  pas- 
sions of  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Home,  some  of  them 
either  tolerated,  or  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of,  the 
follies  of  ridiculous  actors,  who  presented  to  their  specta- 
tors an  Augustus  or  Germanicns,  an  Achilles  or  an 
Alexander,  in  thecourt-dressof  LouiaXIV",  or  Louis  XV. 
The  singers  and  dancers  at  the  same  time  represented  the 
Heathen  divinities,  and  the  heroes  of  chivalry,  in  the 
most  extravagant  dresses.  This  and  the  tasteless  declam- 
ation of   the  tragedians  were  equally  applauded ;  these 
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absurditieswere  perfectly  analogous,  and  seem  to  have  U|>- 
iield  one  another.  Clairon  was  the  i\ist  who  strove  to 
banish  from  the  stage  this  ridicuIouB  mode  of  costume,  by 
dressing  in  habits  suitable  to  the  characters  she  played. 
Le  Kain  and  Chasst^  advanced  the  cause  of  correct  the- 
atrical costume,  and  Talma  brought  it  to  perfection. 
Garrick,  Kemble,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  did  for  the  English 
what  Clairon,  Le  Kain,  Chasse,  and  Talma  did  for  the 
French  stage.  Maximilian  Gardel  was  the  first  who 
danced  on  the  stage  without  a  mask,  and  threw  oflT  the 
trammels  with  which  ignorance  and  prejudice  had  long  en- 
slaved bis  art ;  Daubervol  and  P.  Gardel  followed  in  his 
steps,  and  adopted  a  proper  and  natural  costume. 

It  has  been  conceived  by  a  great  number  of  actors  that, 
in  representing  heroes,  and  in  fact  any  characters  that  had 
rendered  themselves  illustrious  by  their  talenta,  their  vir- 
tues, or  their  exploits,  it  was  necessary  to  strain  the  voice, 
and  to  gesticulate  vehemently,  in  order  to  give  a  proper 
idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  persons  they  represented.  They 
seemed  to  imagine  that  because  those  persons  were  above 
maidiind  in  general,  on  account  of  tlieir  genius,  or  their 
great  deeds,  they  also  ought  to  go  beyon<l  them  in  their 
manner  of  acting  and  speaking.  Many  performers  of  pan- 
tomime hold  a  similar  outrageous  opinion;  and  it  it>  the  im- 
perative duty  of  the  Ballet-master,  if  he  can,  to  correct 
such  an  error  in  conception,  wherever  he  discovers  it. 

It  is  unpossible  that  any  hero  of  tradition  or  history 
may,  by  means  of  exaggerated  action,  be  made  known  to 
the  spectators.  The  young  mime  should  beware  of  imita- 
lating  those  artists  wlio  seem  to  have  modelled  themselves 
upon  that  ancient  actor  who  played  AganietHRon  mounted 
upon  stilts,  in  order  to  impart  an  idea  of  the  king  of  the 
assembled  Kings  of  Greece;  being  unable  to  depict  the 
grandeur  of  Agamemnon's  character  otherwise  than   by 
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representing  him  as  being  endowed  wilh  extraordinary 
height. 

Kings  and  heroes  are  but  men ;  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  passions  aa  tlieir  fellow  mortals  ;  edutation  and 
rank  only  render  them  a  little  difftrent  from  others  in 
their  manner  of  speaking  and  acting;  nature  is  the  same 
in  them  aa  in  us ;  she  may  vary,  but  she  never  changes. 
Talma  and  the  best  English  tragedians  have  felt  the  truth 
of  this  assertion.  It  is  not  forced  and  exaggerated  action 
that  is  required  on  the  stage,  but  suiScient  energy  of  ges- 
ticulation, to  express  the  passion  of  the  moment  to  the 
distant  spectators ;  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  so  re- 
strained by  good  taste,  that  those  who  are  near  may  not  take 
offence  at  its  extravagance.  The  actor  should  possess 
the  qualities  of  receiving  aud  conveying  impressions. 
There  are  some  performers  who,  while  they  rouse  tlie  feel- 
ings of  those  who  behold  thero,  are  perfectly  cold  and 
void  of  passion  themselves ;  art  enables  them  to  express, 
I>y  outward  signs,  what  they  do  not  feel,  but  nevertheless 
well  understand.  There  are  others,  who  are  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  affected  by  the  sentiments  which  they  wish 
to  express,  but  they  arc  totally  unable  to  manifest  them. 
For  the  stage,  of  course,  the  former  sort  of  persons,  al- 
though objectionable,  are  to  be  preferred  by  far  to  the 
latter. 

Nature  furnishes  us  with  abundant  means  of  interesting 
an  audience.  An  actor  should  profoundly  study  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  the  various  pictures  of  life  which  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  present.  The  art  of  imitating 
nature  does  not  consist  in  merely  moving  and  speaking  like 
such  or  such  an  actor,  or  in  dressing  a  character  like  one 
who  is  celebrated  for  his  performance  of  it ;  this  is  copy- 
ing a  copy,  the  vice  of  mediocre  artists  and  men  of  little 
mind  or  originality.    We  should  go  to  the  fountain  head 
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of  truth,  ami  found  ourselves  on  nature,  and  not  on  her  iml- 
tatora,  Iiowever  excellent  they  may  be ;  ihey  may  improve, 
but  they  cannot  perfect  us.  The  master  may  teach  Ids 
pupil  much,  but  from  nature,  when  the  master  has  done 
with  him,  he  vill  learn  more;  and,  what  is  most  im- 
portant, he  will  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  correct 
the  errors  which  he  has  been  taught  by  one  whom  he 
once  thought  perfect  in  his  art.  There  are  some 
roasters  who  do  not  scruple  to  set  themselves  up  as 
models  for  their  scholars;  this  is  ignorance  and  folly. 
A  good  master  points  out  what  is  good  ami  con-ects  what 
ia  faulty,  to  the  best  of  his  power ;  but  he  does  not  insist 
on  his  pupd  forming  himself  entirely  on  his  manner — no 
individual  being  endowed  with  perfection  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  art  he  professes.  Such  a  constraint 
would  also  tend  to  strangle  in  their  birth  all  the  emotions 
of  a  heart  capable  of  feeling  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
the  effects  of  a  mind  possessed  of  the  power  of  devising 
means  to  express  them. 

Violent  and  excessive  gesticulation  is  most  frequently 
accompanied  by  want  of  sensibility.  It  is  unnatural,  and 
consequently  obnoxious  to  good  taste.  A  multitude  of 
gestures  is  not  necessary  to  express  even  the  deepest 
passion  of  which  the  human  heart  is  susceptible;  the 
eye,  aided  by  the  slightest  movement,  wdl  often  make 
it  as  manifest  as  possible. 

The  time  has  been  (and  some  performers  in  our  own 
days  are  guilty  of  similar  absurdities)  when  actors,  whe- 
ther the  dialogue  of  the  piece  required  it  or  not,  assumed 
the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  tone ;  they  "  split  the  ears 
of  the  groundlings"  when  saying  or  relating  the  most 
simple  and  indifferent  things  ;  some  of  them  imposed  on 
the  multitude  by  an  inflexible  tragic  deportment,  which 
was,  in  most  cases, ridiculous,  because  out  of  character; 
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while  otliors,  wlien  playing  an  enraged  hero,  liowled  and 
shrieked  like  furies.  The  greater  part  of  those  actors  in- 
variably assumed  the  look  of  conspirators;  on  the  first 
appearance  of  one  of  them,  a  spectator  of  taste  would  he 
led  to  believe  that  he  had  to  murder  three  or  four  people 
in  the  course  of  the  piece  ;  whereas,  when  the  curtain 
fell,  it  turned  out  that  he  had  murdered  nobody  hut  the 
author.  The  most  monotonous  and  psalmodic  declamation 
accompanied  these  mysterious  looks.  The  actresses  thought 
that  when  they  laid  aside  the  comic  sock  to  assume  the 
Greek  or  Roman  mantle,  it  was  improper  to  act  naturally. 
They  assumed  the  most  lugubrious  aspect,  and  their  de- 
portment and  vFalk  were  those  of  a  criminal  going  toward 
the  acalToId.  They  spoke  in  that  lamentable  tone,  the 
continuation  of  which  is  enough  to  distress  the  most  iti- 
sensihle  being  ;  they  studied  to  give  their  voice  a  convul- 
sive trembling,  and  to  make  each  verse  "  drag  its  slow 
length  along"  in  the  moat  insufferable  manner ;  and  finally, 
inorder  to  produce  great  eiTects,  they  called  to  their  aid 
deep,  protracted  or  (if  wc  may  use  the  expression  with 
impunity)  wire-drawn  sighs,  tears,  groans,  sobs,  and 
shrieks,  when  there  was  not  the  least  occasion,  or  even 
excuse,  for  either.  The  mime  should  shun  the  imi- 
tation of  these  vices ;  denied,  as  he  is,  the  use  of  words, 
m  him  they  would  become,  if  possible,  more  Ft^prehen- 
siblc  and  ridiculous  than  in  a  mock  tragedian. 

Why  should  we  not  act  like  those  who  are  really  under 
the  induence  of  the  passion  which  we  are  desirous  of 
representing  ?  Must  Zayre,  in  order  to  move  and  affect 
us,  never  for  an  instant  drop  the  tone  of  bitter  lamenta- 
tion ?  Is  it  necessary  for  Hermioiie  to  stun  us  unceas- 
ingly, in  order  to  depict  the  rage  which  devours  her  ? — 
or,  to  render  Achillet  mure  outrageous  than  he  is  in  the 
Iliad,  in  order  to  give  the  spectators  a  true  idea  of  his  im- 
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"  From  tlie  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 


petuous  cliantcter  t— 
there  b  but  a  step." 

The  tliealrical  art  is  an  union  of  all  the  others^poetry, 
music,  painting,  dancing,  pantomune,  architecture,  &c. ; 
weU-informed  persons,  therefore,  only  can  be  good  judges 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  dramatic  productions. 
People  in  general,  however,  think  otherwise  ;  the  facility 
affbnied  of  going  to  a  theatre,  and  there  enjoying  a  per- 
fect liberty  of  thought  and  action,  as  it  were,  makes  nil 
men  critics.  Dramatic  works  have  not  the  same  advan- 
tages as  other  productions  of  art.  In  a  theatre,  all  who 
pay  at  the  door  criticise  the  piece,  and  every  body  pro- 
nounces boldly  and  definitively  on  its  \alue.  If  the  same 
mob  of  judges  were  taken  to  a  gallery  of  paintings  and 
statues,  two  thirds,  at  the  least,  of  them  would  frankly 
and  modestly  avow,  that  they  were  not  connoisseurs 
enough  to  decide  on  what  was  presented  for  their  opi- 
nions. And  is  it  less  difficult  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
tlio  poet,  the  composer,  or  the  jierfbrmer,  than  the  sculptor 
and  the  painter?  We  do  not  think  so.  A  picture  or  a 
statue,  expressing  bnl  a  single  action— the  simple  move- 
meut  of  a  passion,  makes  an  impression  on  our  senses,  which 
lasts  as  long  as  the  object  remains  before  our  eyes,  and 
gives  us  time  to  analyze  our  ideas,  and  to  pronounce  a  just 
opinion  upon  it.  But  it  is  a  different  case  with  the  (aleDt 
of  an  .ictor,  who,  in  a  single  hour,  depicts  many  pnfr 
sions,  and  different  combinations  of  them;  during  this 
brief  space,  he  presents  a  multitude  of  pictures,  each  of 
which  makes  only  a  fugitive  impression  upon  the  mindi 
impatient  ail  the  time  to  arrive  at  the  denouement.  It  is 
necessary  to  possess  a  fine  tact,  and  considerable  expe- 
rience, to  follow  this  moral  painter  in  his  rapid  but  power- 
ful pictures,  each  of  which  disappears  before  its  successor 
is  cxliibitcd.       Merc   literary  knowledge  is  not  a  siif- 
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ficient  qualiticatioii  for  a  man  to  become  a  judge  of  acting. 
A  superior  wiher  on  philoaopliy,  morals,  or  history,  may 
not  have  the  least  idea  of  the  picturesque  of  those  same 
passions,  with  whose  influence  in  society  he  is  well  ac- 
({uainted.  To  be  qualified  to  judge  discreetly  of  the 
children  of  Thespis,  it  is  necessary  to  have  seen  the 
world,  to  have  examined  with  attention  the  physical  ex- 
I)rcasion  and  modulation  of  the  passions  in  different  phy- 
Eiognomies,  and  in  the  different  stations  of  life,  to  have 
etudied  this  expression  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  and  to 
have  a  natural  penchant  for  imitation. 

The  composer  of  Ballets,  as  well  as  the  poet,  the  mu- 
eician,  and  the  painter,  ought  to  consult  the  taste  of  the 
public  for  whom  he  works.  All  the  civilized  nations  of 
li^urope  admire  beautiful  imitations  of  nature,  and  unani- 
mously reject  whatever  is  grossly  at  variance  with  her; 
nevertheless,  the  genius,  the  characters,  and  the  manners 
of  diflerent  nations,  give  each  of  them  a  particular  idea 
of  taste  on  certain  matters.  The  artist  who,  without 
forgetting  that  "  one  touch  of  nature  makes  all  mankind 
kin,"  submits  to  this  difference  of  natural  taste  will 
thereby  give  an  additional  proof  of  his  talent.  In  fact,  if 
we  call  to  mind  the  most  illustrious  men  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  we 
shall  find,  that  although  they  are  admired  for  beauties 
which  arc  not  merely  national,  that  they  are  not,  in  some 
instances  "  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time,"  they,  never- 
theless, have  other  merits  which  are  not,  and  indeed  can- 
not he,  sufhciently  felt  and  appreciated  by  readers  of  a 
different  age  or  nation.  The  most  ardent  admirer  of 
Sliakf^peare  in  France,  even  if  treating  the  same  subject, 
would  never  do  so  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  immortal 
hard  of  England  j  an  Italian  may  passionately  admire 
Klopstock,  but  lie  will  not  take  him  for  a  model ;  the 
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poi^ma  of  Ossiaii  may  be  npplaii<Icd  on  the  banks  of  llie 
TdgU!",  but  they  will  find  no  imitators  among  llic  Portu- 
guese. While  we  endeavour,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  attain 
jwrTection,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  taste  of  the 
people  for  whom  we  compose.  (An  attempt  lias  been 
iu:ide  to  carry  this  idea  into  elfect,  in  the  preceding  pro- 
grammes of  different  styles  of  Ballets.)  The  man  of  genius 
bi-longs  to  every  nation  ;  happy  is  he,  who,  charmed  with 
tlie  works  of  the  authors  of  Othello,  of  Brilanmciu,  of 
Orlando,  of  Telemachuit,  of  the  Lusiad,  of  Faust,  of  the 
Hero  of  La  Mancha,  &c.  &c.,  may,  by  availing  himself  of 
their  example,  and  profiling  by  their  exertions  in  the  mine 
of  ihotiglit,  one  day  attain  a  name  equal  to  that  of  the 
knst  of  them! 

We  have  already  detailed  the  different  dramatic  stUcs 
and  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  critics  on  each  of  them, 
pnd  the  ideas  which  a  study  of  the  best  authors  and  prac- 
tical observation  have  sugge!>ted  to  us  on  the  subject. 
The  styks  which  are  pre-euiinent  over  a'l  others  are  the 
cl.issic  and  t)ie  romantic.  Tlicse  offer  ua  a  thousand 
means  of  succeeding  ;  both  have  their  charms  and  iheir 
defects.  If  one  may  often  be  accused  of  tamcnoss,  the 
other  is  frequently  to  blame  for  running  into  the  opposite 
fanlt.  F.arh  is  supported  hy  such  splendid  talent,  that  it 
is  ditlicult  for  the  young  author  or  artist  to  decide  which 
he  shall  make  his  model.  If  one  attract  by  powerful 
charmn,  he  i^  soon  after  exposed  to  the  f^eductive  beau- 
ties displayed  by  the  other,  of  which  its  rival  is  utterly 
ignorant.  A  fine  phih>E0phy,  a  pure  taste,  and  an  un- 
prejudiced mind,  cnn  alone  endow  him  with  the  means  of 
steering  an  advantageous  middle  course  between  them, 
adoptin,^  the  beauties  of  both,  without  falling  into  the 
fiiults  of  eithtr.  The  artist  cannot  act  thus  without  en- 
tiri'ly  bying  nbkle  his  tiatlunal  pu-judices.     lie  should  not 
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only  respect  the  altars  which  have  been  raised  to  Tliall.i 
and  Melpomene  in  his  own  country,  but  also  reverence 
those  which  have  been  erected  to  their  honour  in  other 
nations, — on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  Seire. 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  wherever  else  homage  is  done  U> 
the  Muses.  There  are  schools  of  actors  as  well  as  of  au 
ihora ;  while  we  cannot  help  feeling  discontented  with  llu' 
cold  follower  of  the  classic,  and  the  extravagant  votary  ol' 
the  romantic  style,  we  applaud  with  transport  those  who  arc 
wise  enough  to  be  at  once  classic  and  imaginative,  or  ro- 
mantic without  becoming  unreasonable.  The  actor  shouK! 
not  lose  his  time  in  the  study  of  those  lengthened,  a!»l 
frequently  useless,  discussions  of  such  critics  as  carry  theii 
views  so  far  as  to  lose  tight  of  the  principal  objects  I'l 
criticism  ;  who,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  discussiit; 
the  merit  of  styles,  have  disputed  upon  authors,  ai'u 
when  they  should  have  treated  upon  authors,  have  merely 
babbled  about  style;  authors  have  been  thus  decrien 
on  account  of  the  style  which  they  followed,  and  a  sped  - 
uf  composition  censured  and  attacked  through  writei- 
who  adopted  it.  The  author,  or  the  artist,  who  plea?c, 
and  interests  the  judicious  and  the  feeling,  must  needs  In- 
a  follower  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  admirable  whatever 
may  be  the  style  or  school  which  lie  has  adopted.  Tl.s' 
grand  aim  of  the  Ballet-master,  the  mime,  and  the  dancci . 
should  be  the  embellishment  and  improvement  of  li  ' 
art;  to  grace  it  with  all  the  nobleness,  the  splendour,  n-  ! 
beauty  of  which  it  is  susceptible;  to  render  it  wonhy  ■ :' 
the  place  it  occupies  among  the  other  fine  arts,  and  n 
make  them  all  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  so  la.  ..- 
able — 30  desirable  an  oliject. 
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